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The rugged construction of the Vought Corsair enables it to 
take severe punishment from enemy guns and still get home. 


The ability of this fighter to “dish it out” is a familiar 


r 
o 


“a 


story. Navy and Marine pilots also know its ability to “take “oS 
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antl te SYNTHETICS Z 
GENERAL 7/2 TOP-QUALITY! 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER 
REPEATED LANDINGS? 


. to the beads, the tread, the 
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cords? General 56” synthetic- 






nylon, static conductor, smooth 






ontour tire, here is shown 






nounted on a huge dynamo- 






neter. Any potential weak- 






nesses arising from rolling and 






braking loads are discovered as 





the mounted tire is “landed” 






-—again and again—on the fly- 






wheel whose surface speed 






approximates aircraft landing 






speeds. Today’s synthetic-nylon 






General passed the test for 






extreme landing speeds with 






flying colors . . . just as it passed 






many similar rigid laboratory 






tests covering every phase of 





















service conditions. 
thetic-Nylon Aircraft Tires Meet and Bett 
General’s Rigid Performance Standards! 
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Tested in conjunction with the Army Air Forces, 





General’s special compound of synthetic rubber has 
proved its excellent wearing qualities, in rigid service 
tests as well as rigid laboratory tests. 


Thus, in synthetic-nylon aircraft tires—as with former 
construction, General Tire has demonstrated its ability 
to engineer and produce a tire that delivers the extra 
quality for which Generals have always been known. 


Regardless of new materials or service requirements, 

you can depend on this: General Tire will continue to 

set the standard for Top-Quality in airplane tire design. 
* * * 


General’s synthetic construction is available wiiv nylon or 
rayon for tail-wheel tires as well as main landing gear tires. 











low weight ¢Arust for the GIANTS 


The largest propellers to fly in this country— 
18 foot 2 inch four-blade hollow steel Curtiss Electrics—efficiently harness 


the 3000 horsepower and more in the sub-stratosphere, 
yet increase the useful load of the airplane 650 pounds through weight reduction. 


All of the propeller features pioneered by Curtiss 


are embodied in this installation, 
including automatic synchronization, reverse thrust, 
and of course, the unmatched durability of steel. Ci RTISS 
ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 


Carliss-H ughl Co “pro ration, Propeller Neetston 








NGINEERING 


and mechanics alone will 
produce a multitude of shect metal forms 


but engineering and mechanics PLUS 


true artistry in the sculpturing of metals are neces 


sary for the production of the thousands of tough 


obs that Ame 
ative ability 
sion product 


such work hove 


ncon 


industry demands today. Cre 
in developing the jigs, dies and preci 


nm procedures that are necessary for 


port of call of Ame 


made the Guiberson plant a regular 


rica's leading aircraft and other 


manufacturers. Aluminum, magnesium, mild steel 


and stainless stee 


the industry 


all are moulded to the needs of 


in the complete machine tool, metal 


forming, and heat-treating plants of Guiberson 


Backed by more than 25 years of experience, the 


hands of Guibe 


rson are producing precision oil tools 


diesel engines, aircraft parts and other equipment 


Guiberson is 
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serve your precision sheet 
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THE NEW KOLLSMAN MACHMETER is an instrument which 


gives a pilot advance warning when his plane approaches the speed of sound—a speed at which an entirely 


1amic conditions—and dangerous ones—is introduced into the operation of a plane. Since 
this critical speed varies with altitude and the particular type of plane being operated, an 
proach is important for the testing of aircraft. The new Kollsman Machmeter is typical of the 


nstruments which have been developed by Kollsman for America’s Aircraft manufacturers. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 




















JUST AMONG OURSELVES 






Editorials and Comment 
Taking Stock of the CAA 


earliest days of 


INCE tl 
Federal 


nterest in and 
egulation of ci‘ iviation, airmen 
have played the dominant part in the 
pattern ind 1dministration of gov 
ernment aviation activities. This has 


been good for civil aviation from the 


time that the old Aeronautics Branch 


of the Department of Commerce took 


charge, on up through the Bureau of 
Air Commerce days, into Civil Aero 
sutics Authority dependent statu 
ind even up to the present time, when 
we find the deral iwency shorn o! 
ndependence and back under the D: 
partment t Commerce There hav 
been untortunat periods when th 
political opportunists almost wrecked 
n olid to a so carefully and 
pa kin ns ructed by ut 
men of SOI the early days. But 
these periods have been weathered and 
today, for the most part, key gov 
ernment aviation personnel ire Caree! 
men on civil service status. Many ot 
yur present CAA experts and depart 
mental heads ire old time pilots whos 


experiences iviation date ws far 
back as the first World War 


lypic il of these flying veterans 
vith distinguished records in the serv 

ice of their government is Charles | 
Stanton, who stepped down last month 
from the post of CAA administrator 


to his old job of deputy administrato 


, ; 
in order to protect his long status on 
civil service and to devote m re tim 
to technical and Dp itional problen s 


vithin the CAA 

His successor is Theodore P. Wright, 
vho leaves his post as director of the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office, a 


job he assumed in 1943, following his 


ervice with Advisory Committe: 
Council of National Detense, sinc: 
une, 194¢ He came to Washington 
from the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
where he was vice president and get 
ral manager He was in the U. § 


Naval Reserve Flving (¢ rps in th 


We can view this administratis 
change optimistically and assume that 
strengthen the Civil 

Charli 

1 


Stanton, whose excellent record in the 


will materiall 
\eronautics Administration 
government service speaks for itself, 
e co-worker. Wright, 


now has ic ipab 


he executive, and Stanton, the techni 


cal career man versed in the manifold 
problems of CAA, should make a good 
team. Both men are not only highly 
experienced in their respective fields 
| 


Dut have 1 simcere interest in and 
ippreciation of civil aviation’s total 
problems. 

Oftentimes, such an administrative 
change automatically and unconscious- 
ly provides a background for new, 
progressive planning and thinking as 
well as an occasion for making cer- 
tain opportune changes, the necessity 
for which ordinarily might not be 
ipparent under a long term regime of 
1 single individual—similar to the 


benefits that derive from the erstwhile 


honored practice of rotation in public 
ofhice. 

Mr. Stanton will be the first to ad- 
mit there’s much work to be done, 
many problems to be solved, many 
malpractices to be corrected before 
the CAA can blossom out into the 
organization which all conscientious 
airmen know we must have for future 
progress. And the new administrative 
order creates a logical moment for ac- 
tion that bring 


should about ac- 


celerated, clean-cut planning and 
some immediate changes in govern- 
mental policy toward the CAA. How- 
ever, before getting into specific CAA 
renovations, changes and plans so 
vitally needed for future expansion in 


(Continued on page 10) 





Air Travel Bureau for 


\X TE learn from casual conver- 
sation with Army pilots ot 
transport and cargo aircraft that more 
often than not there is plenty of space 
ivailable on the domestic runs. We 
modestly suggvest to those who watch 
over the destiny of this empty space 
to survey the possibilities of its prac- 
tical utilization 

One cannot travel these days on the 
uirlines, the trains or even along the 
highways being deeply af- 
fected by the plight of men in uni- 
form trying to get around the coun- 


without 


try for a short furlough home either 
before departure for foreign duty or 
ifter return from the battle front. 
Isn't there some way they could be 
flown on those schedules that aren't 
fully loaded? We envision a 
Army-Navy Travel 
operated perhaps by the Red Cross or 


super 
Flying Bureau, 
some other worthy volunteer institu- 
tion with facilities on or near our 
military flying fields. It would be a 
simple matter for the operations ofhcer 
to advise the Travel Bureau of space 
time of departure and desti- 
With this system the boys 


i\ ulable. 
nation. 
would not get in the way, hanging 
round waiting for hit-or-miss rides 
The overall good which might accrue 
would pay dividends in morale you 
could not put in terms of dollars and 
cents. 

The average leave or furlough in- 
cluding travel time is between ten 
days and two weeks. The airlines are 
loaded with men going home on fur- 
Many of them are fresh from 


lough. 





G. I. Joe - - - 


combat zones who are trying to save 
a few days from ground travel time. 
They’re willing to pay the extra fare 
for an airline ticket, even though they 
run the risk of getting bumped, be- 
cause it may mean a couple of extra 
days with the home folks. Combat 
soldiers would have first priority in 
the military air travel bureau, fol- 
lowed by lesser priorities in accordance 
with length of service, distance from 
home and also the factors that apply 
to established military air transport 
and airline priority board practices. A 
simple priority card could be issued 
when the leave or furlough is granted. 
Naturally, the space available could 
not possibly carry a large percentage 
of the trafic. Moreover, if the Army 
and Navy 


their passengers, something will have 


insist on parachutes fot 


to be done to furnish G. I. Joe a 
parachute. But every little bit would 
help and travel assistance to a mod- 
erate number of soldiers every day 
would be worth the small amount of 
trouble invested. 

Some cities are taking up collections 
and establishing funds in order to pay 
for soldiers’ long distance telephone 
calls. This is a nice gesture but from 
our observations, G. I. Joe would ap- 
preciate far more an occasional op- 
portunity to fill up empty space in 
an airplane flying cross-country to his 
home town or to a nearby field. It’s 
time, not money, he’s trying to save. 
And all the money in the world can’t 
buy guaranteed air transportation to 
day. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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DRUGS REPORTS 


on One Billion Dollars 
in War Orders 


—and how the money is being spent 


During peacetime, Briggs Manufac- 
turing Company is the Nation's 
largest independent automobile 
body manufacturer. In the war 
Briggs is devoting its peacetime 
skill to making bodies and parts 
for medium tanks and aircraft; also, 
bomber turrets, droppable gas tanks 
and non-ferrous castings. 

Briggs war orders total approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. This money 





53.6% 


0.2% 
32.1% 


1.9% 


to about 40,000 em- 
ployees for wages and 
salaries. 


for executive salaries. 


to some 2,000 sub- 
contractors for mate- 
rials, supplies and 
assemblies. 


to stockholders for 
dividends. 


sections, by Briggs, were at consid- 
erably greater monthly rates than 
during any other months since the 
war began. Production of tank hulls 
was almost equal to the 1943 rate. 
Deliveries of auxiliary gas tanks, for 
the first five months of this year, 
were 7 times the total for 1943, and 
shipments of aircraft fire-power tur- 
rets were at a rate almost twice that 
of last year. 


Unless very extraordinary develop- 








has been spent or is being spent as 

indicated in the box shown here- 9.2% for taxes. ments take place, Briggs 1944 war 
with. Percentages are based on dis- o7 = business should be equal to, or ex- 
tribution of Briggs 1943 sales dollar. 1.2% for depreciation. ceed, its record 1943 year. 


In 1943 Briggs did twice as large a 1 2% for 
dollar volume of business as it did —_ 
in an average peacetime year. In 


1943 Briggs delivered double the 0.6% left in the business. 


number of tank hulls delivered in 





reconversion ex- 
penses and other costs 
arising from the war. 


During the war, Briggs has shown 
that experience in manufacturing 
good automobile bodies, plumbing 
ware and non-ferrous castings has 
enabled it to turn out good “bodies 








1942. In the same year Briggs de- 
livered to the U. S. Army and Navy 
more than 22,500,000 pounds of airplane sections, as 
compared with 7,000,000 the year before. This included 
almost twice as many bomber fire-power turrets as in 
the previous year. Total shipments to date of airplane 
sections by Briggs exceed 45,000,000 pounds. 

Earnings by Briggs hourly paid employees in 1943 aver- 
aged $3,159.00. On December 31, 1943 there were 39,312 
people on the Briggs payroll, of which 21,737 were men 
and 17,575 women. This is 48% greater than on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942 when Briggs payroll was 26,401 people. 


In the first five months of 1944, shipments of airframe 


BRIGGS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 


for bembers, fighters, tanks” and 
other war requirements. Briggs is 
glad that it has been able to play an important part in 
the Nation's war effort. All A ys facilities and energies 
will continue to be available to the Armed Forces until 
Victory has been won. 

However, when Victory does come, Briggs is prepared 
to go about the job of reconversion with the same 
dispatch and intensity that it applied to the prepa- 
ration for war, and, if it is allowed to do so, can go 
back into at least some peacetime production quickly. 


W. O. BRIGGS W. P. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board President 
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METAL: MODERA 


You'll always eye your SILVAIRE pridefully. Gleaming, enduring metal, like 
today’s rugged and victorious battleplanes. Built to fly comfortably, fre- 
quently, far. Designed to elicit envying regard. The SILVAIRE has been 
proved by wartime use in the C.A.A.-War Training Service, Civil Air Patrol, 
in the Armed Forces. It has had hard use the world over. It has long been 
approved by discriminating owners and pilots for its all-metal construction, 
efficient aerodynamic design, its beauty. Your SILVAIRE will be improved 
by our experience in fabricating warplane assemblies. It will again be styled 
to magnificence by America’s top designers. And it is wisdom to enjoy its 
low depreciation and operating cost, its easy repairability, freedom from 
maintenance and high resale value. These less obvious excellences also fur- 
ther your long run pleasure in the possession of The Luscombe SILVAIRE. 


WAR WORK for the duration is our business. Our job continues to be 
the production of such vital parts as tail assemblies, ammunition boxes, 
homb bay doors, engine enclosures, gunners’ seats, carburetor assemblies, 
machined parts and dozens of other elements for such famous war planes 
as are pictured here. However, the War Production Board has released 
an ample supply of parts for the maintenance of the four-year pre-war 


production of SILVAIRES now in daily use. 


FASTERN TBM “Avenger” CURTISS C-46 “Commando” GRUMMAN F6F “Hellcat” 


These are a few of the planes for which Luscombe is fabricating metal assemblies 








nm 
Lusconlsr SILVAIRE 


YOURS WHEN THE WAR IS WON, the new and distinguished Luscombe SILVAIRE is the finished 


, 


product derivative of a long line of all-metal planes . . . proved, improved, smartly styled. 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 6) 


civil aviation, let us briefly review 


some ot the mayor duties and respons! 
bilities of the Civil Aeronautics Ad 


ministration 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as revised by the President’s Reorgani 
zation Plans Nos. Ill and IV, effective 
1940, charges the Adminis 
Civil 


ind foste! the 


June 30, 


trator of Aeronautics to en 


courage development 
of civil aeronautics and air commerce; 
to encourage the establishment of civil 
airways, landing fields and other aids 
to airmen. The Administrator desig 
nates and establishes Federal airways; 
acquires, establishes, operates and main- 
tains air navigation facilities; makes 
provision for the control and protec 
tion of air trafic; undertakes or super 
vises technical developmental work in 
the field of aviation; and plans for 
the development facilities. 
Civil 


prescribing safety 


| xcept for the Aeronautics 


Board’s duties in 
standards. civil air regulations and the 
suspension and revocation of certifi 
cates, the Administrator handles all 
other functions of air safety includ 
ing effectuation of standards, rules 
and regulations. He attends to the 
examination, inspection and certifica 
tion of airmen, aircraft, aircraft en- 
accessories, air 


gines, _ propellers, 


carriers, air navigation facilities and 
air agencies, he issues Various types ot 
safety certificates and the emergency 
suspension of safety certificates. The 
CAA likewise compromises civil penal- 
ties, provides for aircraft registration 
and recordation of title, requires notice 
and issues orders with respect to haz- 
ards to air commerce. The CAA ad- 
ministers the affairs of the Washington 
National airport, and, up until June 
of this year, administered the Civilian 
Pilot Training Act of 1939, now in 
active due to lack of appropriations. 
On top of all this, the CAA has been 
forced into the surplus disposal of air- 
planes for the DPC. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion handles these multifarious duties 
through its Washington offices and its 
nine regional offices, seven of which 
are in the United States and the 
other two in Alaska and Hawaii. 

That’s a heavy order in anybody’s 
language! Little therefore, 
that to function properly, the CAA 


wonder, 


must employ a vast number of trained, 
efficient, technical “career” personnel. 
To lose them would be catastrophic. 

There is no more important job fac- 
ing the top men of the CAA, includ- 
ing the new Administrator, than to 
bring back the esprit de corps that 


10 





existed among the old-timers and the 
subsequently acquired technicians 
some years back. It was natural fo 
many CAA career men to get in uni 
form when the war broke cut. They 
might return to their old posts when 
demobilized. But too many competent 
men have left the ranks for jobs in 
industry and far too many others are 
speaking of leaving the service because 
they are dissatisfied. 

So it seems to us that with peace 
coming on, topside officials of the 
CAA, and Congress 
seriously ponder the danger of losing 


trained personnel, who, through of- 


as well, might 


ficial oversight and neglect, feel that 
they are little cogs in a big bureau 
that is no longer a flying organiza 
tion dealing with flying problems. We 
have already observed the occasional 
exodus of CAA career men into in 
dustry jobs during years past. Their 
places were often filled by that strange 
element of individuals who immediate 
ly become aviation experts after their 
first ride in an airplane. For intelli 
gent, healthy postwar expansion, we 
are going to need the real McCoys. 
Another big job that demands im- 
mediate attention is the strengthening 
of ties between the CAA and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The inter-depart- 
mental friction that exists between the 
two bodies is caused largely by the as- 
inine decree that emasculated the old 
independent authority created by Con 
gress in 1938 by placing the adminis- 
tration and the Board under the most 
political organization of the Federal 
Government — the Department of 
Commerce. However, there is plenty 
of room for more co-operation and 
harmony between the CAA and CAB 
and it’s high time somebody started 
in on the problem. By the same token, 
with CAA so intrinsically tied up with 
practically every phase and depart- 
ment of aviation, closer liaison be- 
tween all other Federal agencies deal- 
ing with aviation is highly desirable, 
especially in the case of the State De- 
partment and the military 
Throughout this war there has been 


services. 


an interdepartmental air trafhe con- 
trol board that has consistently worked 
miracles. Similar benefits would come 
on a larger scale for all branches of 
aviation if the same kind of approach 
was made for community solution of 
major problems. This is one of avia- 
tion’s knottiest problems but wise ad- 
ministration can work it out. A large 
portion of the responsibility for its 
solution lies within the CAA and 
CAB. 

The still nebulous national airport 
program is moving along too slowly 
when viewed in the light of possible 





early demobilization following the de 
feat of the Hitlerites. Until we get 
going on this vital program, there’s 
not much use of high expectations for 
a rapidly expanding civil aviation in- 
dustry. Basically tied in with the air- 
port program, which gives vent to a 
lot of talk but very little action, are 
adequate plans and preparations for 
postwar air trafhe control measures 
and installation of modern equipment. 
These plans are bogged down. And 
then there’s the expansion of our Fed- 
eral airways system that must precede 
any hope for making aviation avail- 
able to all the people. 

Regional CAA offices, the real heart 
and soul of the Federal agency, need 
personnel in 
every department. 


additional practically 
In our opinion, 
each of the seven regions needs two 
new men who would fill two new but 
highly necessary functions. One 
would serve in public and press rela- 
tions for the regional office and the 
other would act in a liaison capacity 
between the office and state aviation 
authorities. Immediate consideration 
should be given these suggested im- 
provements. 

Just as soon as the crowded office 
conditions of wartime Washington are 
alleviated, it is hoped that the many 
departments and branches of the CAA 
and CAB can be housed in the same 
building. Today they are spread all 
over the District of Columbia from 
hell to breakfast. If the New Deal set 
out to intentionally weaken the Fed- 
eral aviation agency, it could not have 
devised a more effective method than 
scattering its sub-divisions to the four 
winds. ; 

About the silliest job ever crammed 
down the CAA’s throat under the 
guise of wartime expediency was its 
appointment as sales agency for all 
the junk airplanes that have been 
worn out in the military training pro- 
grams- The Administrator would be 
most wise to hasten the day when 
the CAA is relieved of this pestiferous 
burden and get it out of the junk 
business and back to functioning as 
the people and the Congtess originally 
intended by consitutional processes. 

Finally, it’s high time the CAA 
again became a flying organization 
with some decent airplanes and ade- 
quate appropriations for the operation 
and maintenance of airplanes. As 
pointed out above, key CAA person- 
nel, especially out in the field, are 
usually Their jobs 
call for considerable travelling. Each 
of the CAA regions is of large geo- 
graphical extent. Are the inspectors 
in Alaska using dog-sleds to attend to 

(Continued on page 46) 


veteran airmen. 
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‘ 
Scott DePalma! 

Step forward! You are hereby 
commissioned a Perch Pilot (br) for 
the following Little Known Fact 
\bout Well Known Planes: 

The Ventura medium bomber carries 
more radio equipment than any other 
plane built by the same maker. 


Your commission is in the mail, 


and you’ve only four more ‘‘Facts’’ 


to go for a promotion. 

(If any of you other Perch Pilots 
are wondering ‘‘what about the Con- 
stellation’’—wonder at DePalma, 
not us! He lives at 1220 20th Ave., 
Altoona, Pa.) 

If you want one of these triple- 
tested, jet-propelled commissions, 
get busy sending in Little Known 
Facts like these: 

The controls on the FW-190 are so 
sensitive that one of our test pilots 
bumped his head against the side of the 
canopy several times before getting used 
to the split-second rate of roll produced 
by the lightest stick pressure! 

Shortly after D-day, British Ty- 
phoons flew beer to thirsty invasion 
troops, in auxiliary fuel tanks! 

After flying over 100 miles on one 
engine, a P-38 landed safely in Italy — 
and the giant propeller fell out of the 
bad engine! It had been held in place by 
air pressure! 

Get the idea? Well, hurry up! 


Major Al Williams, 


Aviation Products Manager, 
Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 











D'YA KNOW THIS “FACT"2 
WAR STAMPS DON'T DRAW 


INTEREST UNTIL THEY'RE 





CONVERTED INTO BONDS! 





LESSON IN LESS 


Seen pictures of the Constellation’s ‘‘ot- 
fice’ yet? 

What a treat! The panel's as clean and 
functional as an ice pick. It isn’t jammed 
with lights and dials and bells and horns 
that blink, jingle, flash, and howl every 
time Seat 18 goes to the Powder Room 

.. or the fella across the aisle sneezes... 
or No. 3 engine roughs up. 

Nossir! Just the basic flight and engine 
instruments a man needs to fly a plane! 

We wish we could show you a picture 
of Gulfpride Oil at work. What a treat! 
The Alchlor refining process makes Gulf- 
pride clean and functional, too. It isn't 
jammed with the carbon-making and 
sludge-forming hydro-carbons that foul 
up your valves and pistons. 

Nossir! Just the tough molecules an 
oil needs to properly lubricate an engine! 


BUT YOU OUGHTA SEE THE 









































TOMORROW'S FUEL 
IS HERE TODAY! 


100 Octane Gasoline, one of the Petro- 
leum Industry's greatest contributions to 
the war, has been made possible through 
the never-ending work of the petroleum 
chemist and research engineer. And it is 
through the efforts of such laboratories 
as those maintained by Gulf, that have 
come these advances in the field of new 
and higher octane fuels. 


Today, Gulf is making 100 Octane 
Gasoline in large quantities to help keep 
the Allied air-arm over enemy soil. 


Thus far, no automobile has been built 
to use this super fuel. But no matter what 
the future holds in the way of improved 
motors, tomorrow, when the war shall 
have been won and when automobile en- 
gines of new design are in use, the results 
of Gult’s research and “‘know-how”’ will 
be found at the pumps of every Good 
Gulf Station. 


BETTER START SAVING FOR 
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Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
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PRODUCTS 








IN REPLACING FUEL LINES, 
USE ONLY ANNEALED 
COPPER TUBING ---: 
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--- THAT GOOD GULF 
AVIATION GASOLINE 
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bolt from the blue 


Swooping down out of the heavens, this ““Thunder- 


bolt’ makes a feather-light landing because the 


shock is effectively absorbed by Aerols.* 


The Republic P-47 “Thunderbolt” is only one of 
many present-day military aircraft that are Aerol 
equipped. After victory, in tomorrow's age of 
flight, peacetime planes will also rely on Aerols 


for safe, smooth landings and swift, sure take-offs. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL Co. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION’ + * CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 


for vehicles and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 





THAT OUR COUNTRY MIGHT Gece ABRIAL SUPREMACY 


The Wold... Their Sattleshies 


Long before the war, Curtiss-Wright was 
the LEADING AMERICAN PRODUCER 
of military aircraft. Since the war Curtiss- 
Wright has made the greatest single contri- 
bution to our numerical strength in the air. 

Today Curtiss P-40 Warhawks, C-46 
Commando Transports and SB2C Helldivers 
wing their way through the world’s battle- 
skies. Theirs is a powerful contribution to a 
crescendo of air power that can end only in 
ultimate and complete Victory! LOOK TO 
THE SKY, AMERICA! Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, Airplane Division, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Columbus, Louisville. 


ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION OF 


Coates righ 


TOWARD WINNING THIS WAR 

















By EDWIN C. HILL 


I well appreciate how Merlin, of the ‘Con- 
necurcut Yankee’ 
ly flabbergaste« by 
ol Mark Pwain’s b 
“On my fi ur throu 


, must have felt—complete- 

the manufacturing genius 
‘irom Harttord. 

eh one of Bell Air- 


nts. | saw thousands of 
ye tasks which be- 
ild have seemed as 


e > s 9 
imaswas Su Boss = 


| 
vomen lift with a crane 


yitinto 


rately placin 


sciauge, 


p SKI fully threading 


es. enough to wire two 


eh the wings and fusel- 


averace homes, tl ré 
age of an Airacobra, attaching each wire to 


the proper electrical unit. 


“7 saw hundreds of planes trave ling slowly 
down numerous production lines. From 
their embryonic stage, they were gradually 
transformed Into air weapons bristling with 
fire power each ship armed with four 
50 caliber machine guns and a cannon that 
spews out one hundred and fifty 37 mm. 
shells a minute, 

“Even more impressive than seeing house- 
wives, ministers, and bank clerks using tools 
with the skill of a New England tool maker, 
were the systematic methods of production 
which utilize every working hour and elim- 
inate any possible waste, 

om At Be i] \ircralt. \ mtory 1s being speeded 
by advanced ideas in military aircraft, devel- 


opments which are helping to accelerate the 


advance of the science of aeronautics. 


A notable newsman 
gives you an idea of the 
manufacturing wizardry 
which has been devel- 
oped for the Allied Fore- 
es today... for 
you tomorrow. 


Tune in every Tuesday night 6:15to 6:30 E.W.T., 
over the entire Columbia Network, 
to Edwin C. Hill in the Human Side of the News. 


*And when the day of victory comes, look to 
Bell Aircraft to be one of the pioneers to bring 
to our daily lives the advancements and im- 
provements in material goods which will be 
one of the gains from fighting and winning a 


grim and bloody war.” 





PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS % MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL...EAST COAST, INC. 
NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION, BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. %#& ORDNANCE DIVISION, BURLINGTON, VT. #& GEORGIA DIVISION, MARIETTA, GA, 
BUY \WAR B AN -EED VICTORY 
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-—-65°F to 


ADEL ploces pov 
operating cowl 
bomb bay doors, 


emergency exits, 





ADEL offers you three different types: 


* LS Oteaulte (manual) 


Manual remote control. Self-contained. Operates up 
to 150 ft. Precise settings over temperature range 
of —65 F. to -+-160°F. with master or slave at 
either extreme or both. Small size and light weight. 


Tandem control station arrangements possible 


REMOTE CONTROL 


LAND-SEA-AIR 


+165°F 





* LS Odeaulle (power) 


Powered remote control. Adaptable to any size 
hydraulic prime mover. Accurate, easy control of 
speed and position up to 200 ft. Flows up to 20 
GPM. For airplane flaps, ship and vehicle steering, 
clutches, road building equipment, etc. 


With ADEL remote control systems, your finger tip commands will move and accu- 


rately position loads from ounces to tons with rugged, versatile hydraulic power. Over 
500,000 ADEL hydraulic units comprising 300 types and sizes now serving aircraft, 
armament, transportation and marine industries. Known everywhere for Design 
Simplicity, Standardization and DEPENDABILITY. Recent brochure available. Send us 
details of your problems. Let our engineers show you what ADEL can do for you. 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP., BURBANK, CALIF., HUNTINGTON 17, W.VA. 


victory 


Sitter 


the ADEL-AGE 








Powered remote control. 


Employs electronic sens- 
ing and control elements coupled with hydraulic 
power. Operates over great distances. Extremely 
versatile units adaptable to the most complex instal- 


*Trade Mark Registered 


ADEL 


Buy U. S.Wor Bonds and Hold Them 


lation requirements. 
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THEY MUST BE GOOD 


The battle record of American fighter pilots plainly says, “They must 










be good!”” * Here at home, our firm resolve is that the engines 





we supply them must be good too—the best that care and precision 






and long experience can produce. Allison has built 






and delivered more than 50,000 such engines 


J. S. Army Air Forces. * In 
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service that covers every front, 
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planes powered by these engines sS 






have helped to run up 






an impressive score 






against enemy alr- 


craft. * This is an 










indication of qualities 


useful not only in war but 









in engines to power the 
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planes in which you 





will travel when 


peace has been 























won, 


POWERED BY ALLISON 
P-38—Lightning 
P-39— Atracobra 
P-go— Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51 — Mustarg 
P-63— Kingcobra 

Vore than $0,000 Allison engines 

built for the U. S. Army Air Forces 

power the above planes. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


l Miwon 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 
MOTORS 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG \ 4. 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS / 















Indianapolis, Indiana 





Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL Motors SymMpHony ofr THE Arr — NBC Network 
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This Peace Talk ; 
Makes Sense / 


vod 


s 


You don’t have to translate the language way. The Bonds you buy help build 


of a Mustang’s 50 calibre guns or the 75 these fast-talking planes. The waste fat 
millimeter cannon talk of a Mitchell you collect helps arm them. Waste paper 
bomber. The Japs already understand. helps ship them, and gasoline flies 
So do the Nazis. So let’s keep talking. them. Wouldn’t you like to say a few 
You bet you can help! Think of it this words of this kind of “‘peace talk,” too? 





North American P-S1 Mustang Fighter 
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FULL-VISION COCKPIT ENCLOSURE 


1520 H. P. SUPERCHARGED ENGINE 





SELF-SEALING GAS TANKS 


et 1000 16. BOMB UNDER EACH WING 


THE MUSTANG IS A FIGHTER FROM THE GROUND UP! Speed: over 425 m.p.h. Ceiling: 40,000 feet Range: 2000 miles 


REVOLUTIONARY SUPER-SPEED WING 


SIX 50-CAL. MACHINE GUNS, THREE IN EACH WING — 


North American Aviation Sets the Pace 


PLANES THAT MAKE HEADLINES... fhe B-25 Mitchell bomber, AT-6 Texan combat 
trainer, P-51 Mustang fighter (A-36 fighter bomber), and the B-24 Liberator bom 
ber. North American Aviation, Inc. Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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discontinued. 
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AUXILIARY STAGE 
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AVIATION ACCESSORIES 
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The Story of “The Hump” — the world’s 
most dangerous overland air route 
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many of our India-China flyers have been awarded 


@ de tions—and they've earned them! No one pre 
tends tt pplies being flown in are sufficient to 
f juip the Chinese. But the same ingenuity and courage 
that nquer the lofty Himalayas will eventually open 

f ns tat so that toda trickle 





6 After the war, when all forms of transportation must 
e work together to rebuild the peacetime world, the plane 


will continue to play its part, along with the truck, the 
he ship. But the plane will have a second, and 
even greater, responsibility to fulfill: that of helping to 


enforce the peace in this 60-hour-wide world 
In short, a permanent postwar Air Force can be one of 


America’s indest investments in the interests of a lasting 





, ace 


Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


Preview of the future—Last year, 6% of the dollar volume 
of all imports to the U. S. came by air—a total of 4,000,000 
pounds. 

Many of the air cargoes included mica, quartz crystals, 
industrial diamonds, and rare drugs, without which the pro- 
duction of vital war materials could not have continued. 


Seving Americen tives — Litters for 8 wounded men can be 
fitted into the bomb bay of a Liberator bomber. The Army 
has already flown out several hundred thousand casualties 
from combat areas to hospitals. 


9 tons per month—The Air Service Command reports that 
for every Air Force pilot based overseas, it sends out an 
average of 9 tons of aviation supplies monthly 

This does not include food and other items which are han- 
died by the Quartermaster Corps 


An airline is born—In order to expedite the flow of military 
personnel and equipment to the South Pacific, Consolidated 
Vultee operates a daily air-transport service known as Con 
sairway 

A Liberator Express recently chalked up Consairway's 
1000th transpacific flight 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 
of airplanes in the world. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 











From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned ‘‘air flivvers’’ to 
huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes 
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LIBERATOR EXPRESS ... tronsport 


LIBERATOR... . 4-engine bomber 
aw’, ez 


CORONADO... patro! bomber CATALINA... petro! bomber 
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VALIANT... basic trainer 





RELIANT. . nevigotional trainer SENTINEL ...°‘Flying Jeop’* 





Sean Diego, Colif 
Vultee Field, Calif 
Fairfield, Calif 
Tucson, Ariz 


AIRCRAFT 
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Lovisville, Ky Allentown, Pa. 
Weyne, Mich Elizabeth City, N.C 
Deerborn, Mich Miami, Fla 
Member, Aircratt War Production Council 


Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, le 
Neshville, Tenn 











Pioneer Sensitive Airspeed Indicator — Provides 
readings up to 700 mph on the under 
dial, with large dial graduations at one- 
mile intervals. 


These precision indicators are sensitive—quickly responsive to the slightest 


change in airspeed or altitude—because Pioneer engineers designed them 
that way. Behind the clean-cut dial graduations lie tiny, perfectly-meshed 
gears, jeweled bearings, burnished pivots, specially-treated diaphragms — 
Pioneer Sensitive Altimeter —Each graduation 
represents but twenty feet. The long 


achieve the utmost in sensitivity ... and hence in accuracy. hand covers 1,000 feet, the second hand 
10,000 feet, the third up to 40,000 feet. 


all coordinated into perfectly balanced and calibrated mechanisms to 


lo the navigator this means that his basic computations will be just so much 
more exact—his vectors and resultants just so much more correct... and in 


finding an airmap pinpoint over a vast stretch of ocean, such things are vital. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENTS 


Bendix and Pioneer ore trademorks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
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afford. It's the New Swift, combining into a safe, easy-to-fly 
features: 1. Bubble-type canopy giving 360° vision ... 2. Extra sturdy, retra 
3. Airfoil empennage with dihedral in stabilizer and elevator . . 


slow landings ... 5. Roomy, de luxe cabin... 6. Advanced aero-dynamic 


be ready soon after conditions permit the manufacture of personal 


[he Swe 


) Manufactured by GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORP., Fort Worth, Texas 
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Here is a plane you'll be proud to own... that’s sporting to fly ... and a plane you can 


personal plane these six big-plane 
ctable landing gear... 

. 4. Flaps for safe, 

design, with plenty of thrifty 


power. In addition, the New Swift offers you long range and speed for cross country 


flying .. . and it can soon be yours to enjoy ... at less cost than you'd expect. The New Swift will 


airplanes. 


Free Booklet... Mail coupon today for illustrated 
booklet describing the New Swift, no obligation. 


Globe Aircraft Corporation 
P. O. Box 4277-F 
Fort Worth 6, Texas. 
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GAS DEALERS MUST REGISTER: The OPA recently 
charged an Ohio airport operator with violation of regu- 
lations because he failed to register as an OPA dealer 
in sale of gas to private owners. His flight operations 
were suspended for fifteen days and he was placed on 
probation for six months. OPA regulations require all 
operators who sell gasoline of 86 octane rating or less to 
register. The recalcitrant dealer is seeking an injunction 
against the OPA order in Federal Court. 


* 7 * 


SPOILERS FOR AILERONS: The Northrop P-61 “Black 
Widow” employs a unique retractable spoiler aileron 
which permits pilots to turn the ship on the proverbial 
dime, while in full flight, without danger of immediate 
stall. Designed to replace the conventional aileron and 
permit use of full-span wing flaps for increased air 
braking power, the device is a long, scoop-shaped 
metal strip dotted with holes. The strip, when not 
in use, is entirely concealed in a slot near the trailing 
edge on the outer wings. These are mechanically 
attached to two small conventional type ailerons lo- 
cated at either wing-tip. In use, the spoilers raise 
from their slots and the scoops go to work on the 
airflow. It is extremely helpful in making slow land- 
ings on blacked-out airfields. 


* * + 


B-32 NAMED “DOMINATOR”: Consolidated Vultee’s long- 
range heavy bomber, the B-32, will henceforth be known 
as the Dominator. Approximately the same size as the 
B-29, the Dominator is in production at the company’s 
factories in Fort Worth and San Diego. 


* 7 * 


REVERSIBLE PROPS FOR BLIMPS: The first adaptation 
of fully-controllable-reversible aircraft propellers to 
lighter-than-air craft is on the Goodyear M-1 blimp 
designed for the U. S. Navy. The propellers are 
Curtiss electrics, which operate as “brakes” without 
reversing their direction. The new blimp can be 
brought to a virtual standstill in the air by reversing 
the blade angles to create “reverse” or backward 
thrust. The use of this feature in combination with 
the fully controlled pitch of normal forward thrust 
of the other propeller, has greatly facilitated han- 
dling of the M-1, which is the largest non-rigid airship 
ever constructed in the U. S. 


* * * 


PRESSURIZED CABINS: The AAF Materiel Command 
(now the Air Technical Service Command) tells us 
pressurized cabins, after more than ten years of intense 
development and experimentation, permit our war planes to 
fly up to 40,000 feet. In the case of the B-29, a duct 
leads to the cabin from the engine’s superchargers, the 
cabin utilizing part of the air pulled in for the engines. 
According to Maj. H. M. Sweeney of the command’s aero- 
medical laboratory, rapid decompression, 
such as the abrupt bursting of the seal of 





when the plane is at 30,000 feet the interior pressure is 
equal to 8,000 feet; that at 35,000 feet the interior pressure 
is at 10,200 feet. 


. & 


MONTHLY ROUND-UP: Lifting of restrictions on 
private flying along the Atlantic and Pacific coast 
country is now in the bag, with resumption of ac- 
tivities on the West Coast, and new flight lanes 
established for private schools and individual pilots 
flying out of vital defense areas in the East... . The 
NAA has gone on record favoring taxation of avia- 
tion gasoline by state governments for the purpose 
of aviation development. . . . Aero Insurance Under- 
writers has prepared a folder explaining how banks 
can extend money lending facilities to aircraft pur- 
chasers. ... A Red Cross message from German of- 
ficials confirmed the death in France of Lt. Dale 
Rankin, son of Tex Rankin, world champion aero- 
batic pilot. Young Rankin’s P-38 was blasted by flak 
while dive-bombing along the Marne River on June 
30. .. . The only city to set up a program to provide 
information from all branches of aviation to the avia- 
tion subcommittee of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House of Representatives now 
travelling the U. S. and Alaska, was Kansas City, 
Missouri, where a three-day conference was staged 
for the committee’s benefit. . . . Part twenty-four of 
Civil Air Regulations, which covers the certification 
of airplane and engine mechanics, is next on the list 
for revision and simplification and will be covered 
thoroughly in a forthcoming issue of SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT. . . . Internationally famous Gene Autry, 
now a flight officer with the Air Transport Com- 
mand’s Fifth Ferrying Group, says he can’t find a 
truly modern log book anywhere that has all the 
spaces he needs for his entries. Gene believes SOUTH- 
ERN FLIGHT readers can assist him by offering sug- 
gestions and practical ideas for bringing log books 
up to date with modern flying requirements—even 
six-engine time! We'll be glad to pass your ideas on 
to him. . . . They’re telling the story around of two 
identical twin gals in WASP class W-8, Avenger Field, 
Sweetwater, who came up for their check-out on an 
AT-6. One of the twins washed out on the day of the 
check-out and the other passed the test. The washed- 
out twin meanwhile spent her time as a volunteer 
nurse’s aide in a Sweetwater Hospital. The day after 
the test both girls appeared and demanded that they 
be accepted because the one who had passed the test 
was the one who had washed out. Both were canned. ® 


x «© * 


“THANKS BUT WE'LL TRY ELSEWHERE”: Of 4,687 enlisted 
men who were trainees in the CAA-WTS instructor pro- 
gram cancelled by the AAF 3,122 have accepted Army 
options to be discharged and return to civilian life where 
they will be subject to Selective Service, rather than re- 
main in the AAF as enlisted technicians. The War De- 
partment, which released these figures last. month, said 
1,529 applied and were qualified for aviation cadet or 
glider pilot training. * * *® . 





a pressurized airplane flying at 35,000 feet, 
means the rapid expulsion of body gases, 
which greatly expand at high altitudes. But 
this is not serious and causes no pain or 
injurious after effects. How high an air- 
plane may fly is limited by body strength. 
By boosting the pressure differential to 7.5 
pounds and using oxygen, a human may fly 
for long periods at 40,000 feet or slightly 
higher, present experimentation indicates. 
The cabin of the B-29 has a pressure dif- 























ferential of 6.55 pounds. This means that 
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B-29 has three pressurized cabins. 
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Behind the phenomenal success of Allied aerial sorties 





lies the painstaking work of the aerial reconnaissance 


crews. Their’s is the unseen finger that directs the Allied 





missions thundering on to Victory. Humble refineries 


have produced much of the high-octane gasoline that 


powers these planes and have developed many special Humble-Esso 
rroducts to meet their wartime demands. ‘ . 
| Aviation Products 


° = ’ . . . . . > - 
history in the world of peace, war-tested Esso Aviation Today Humble-Esso Aviation Products serve 
the vital demands of war; tomorrow they 


When aerial photography returns to map new pages of 


Products will be ready to serve tomorrow's needs. 


will serve equally well the needs of peace. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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HE first and only time a racing 

plane equipped with a wood 
propeller has won the Thompson 
Trophy, a Fahlin propeller was used. 
Fahlin propellers have been perform- 
ing like champions for 20 years—a 
number of them are known to have 
given efficient service after more than 
10 years of constant use. Give your 
engine a “break” —use all those 
“horses,” and enjoy the pleasure and 
pride that comes from having a truly 
fine propeller. For superior per- 
formance, strength, dependability use 
a Fahlin propeller. 


AN EXCLUSIVE FAHLIN FEATURE 


Exclusive with Fahlin is the special AIR- 
FOIL design which increases efficiency, 
helps to eliminate flutter, and adds years 
to the propeller’s service. A Fahlin de- 
livers maximum engine efficiency with- 
out excessive R.P.M.’s. 


FINEST MATERIALS Fach propeller ix made of 


birch lumber—thoroughly seasoned 


nishes extra over-all protection from the element« 


PERFECTLY BALANCED and calibrated 


propellers 


service. 


ing, and maintain proper balance. 


soo a & Gh 


against eracking—reducing strain «till further. 


Itcalnllitm 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTOR 
Alireraft Sales Co. — Ft. Worth. 
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9 CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 





Why FAHLIN PROPELLERS 


DELIVER SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


selected 


FINEST FINISH. Special, high quality Zapon varnish fur 


DOUBLE THICKNESS TIPPING provides greater strength 


on tips and leading edge Another plus-factor of Fahlin 


TRIPLE TIPPING AREA. Fahlin design includes more than 


the usual tipping area, thereby assuring lasting efficient 
MOISTURE VENTS on tips and leading edge prevent warp 
FLIGHTEX COVERING on blade tips gives added protection 


FREE folder sent on request — gives full details 
of Fahlin features. Write TODAY for your copy. 


Texas 
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<x SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN THE NEWS 





More Cutbacks for Aircraft Industry 


Last month ushered in long-awaited reductions of ma- 
jor size in aircraft production. But it was only the 
beginning. Five times as much back-tracking will be 
done by January 1; whereas 20,000 aircraft workers were 
affected, 100,000 more will feel the axe before the year’s 
end. B-24’s and C-46’s were first types to be pared down, 
with P-47’s being slightly affected. Next in line are 
B-17’s, more B-24’s, more P-47’s, B-25’s and B-26’s, and 
other transport and fighter types. Pacific needs are dif- 
ferent and lighter than those in Europe. Plane output 
which totalled 8,902 in May, 8,049 in June and 8,000 in 
July, will drop farther as the year ends, and mid-1945 
will probably see plane output near the 5,000 mark, per- 
haps as low as 4,000, including large numbers of B-29’s 
and B-32’s, twin-engined fighters and new bombers and 
fighters not yet active. Meanwhile, industry employment, 
which stood at more than 1,300,000 on January 1, 1944, 
had dropped to about 1,200,000 as the first cutbacks got 
under way. By January 1 about 50,000 plane workers 
will be leaving their jobs every month for reasons other 
than cutbacks if current trends continue. Recent devel- 
opments pointing to aircraft reductions came fast: Cut- 
backs, C. E. Wilson’s resignation as director of WPB’s 
Aircraft Production Board, the APB’s subsequent disso- 
lution, streamlining of production councils, and absorption 
of AAF Materiel and Air Service Commands by new Air 
Technical Service Command headed by Knudsen and de- 
signed chiefly to handle terminations and war-end ad- 
justments. 


* 7 7 


Flight Scholarships for High Schools 


Something significant happened in Kansas City last 
month that bears watching. The Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce announced a program calling for the award 
of flight scholarships to the highest ranking students in 
each of approximately twenty-five aeronautical classes in 
Kansas City public schools. Approved by the local board 
of education, scholarships include ten hours of dual flight 
instruction and supporting ground school courses to each 
recipient, who must be at least sixteen years old and 
meet other requirements of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration for a student pilot certificate. With little or no 
hope of congressional allocation of funds for the present 
Civilian Pilot Training Act, the only possibility for mass 
flight training of American youth lies in such projects 
as the one being pioneered by the air-wise Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, unless, of course, American col- 
leges and universities establish flight training as a part 
of their regular curriculas. The Kansas City, plan might 
easily pave the way for similar scholarships all over the 
nation. The program need not be limited to chamber of 
commerce sponsorship but could be undertaken by all 
civic clubs and aviation organizations professing interest 
in American aeronautical development. 


* * * 


CAA and Surplus 


Look for the Civil Aeronautics Administration to get 
out of the controversial surplus airplane disposal program 
at an early date. CAA-WTS personnel in all probability 
will go over to Defense Plant Corporation, which move 
will completely divorcee CAA from disposal activities. 
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Ranger Gets the 


These patterns tell the inside Story of metals. 
They are “pictures” taken of the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of the raw materials which make up parts 


of the Ranger Sixes and Twelves. 

Ranger technicians employ them constantly in their 
control of quality—assiduously in their daily research 
into new possibilities. 

Under the white are of the spectrograph, the basic 
elements in a sample of aluminum are revealed—cop- 
per, manganese, silicon—and the proportions in which 
they occur. The X-ray diffraction camera supplements 
this information. From the sunburst pattern of its 
pictures can be determined the chemical form in which 
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“Inside Story”’ 


the elements in a given sample are present. 


By using another X-ray technique, Ranger techni- 
cians can examine the chemical bond between alumi- 
num fins and the steel cores of Ranger cylinders. In the 
metallurgical laboratories, technicians have found an 
efficient engine sealing compound; determined stand- 
ards for synthetic rubbers used in engine construction: 
unearthed the “whyfors” of metal fatigue. 

All this adds up to knowledge. This knowledge, plus 
the ingenuity of design and dynamic balance, has cre- 
ated in Ranger engines a sleek, efficient source of air- 
craft power. The kind of power that lends the “‘touch of 


tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


ANC STAMPS 


ENGINE § 


Farmingdale, Long Island 
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“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 
UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using tt for 
SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 





disk instantly releases the harness leav- 


ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 


is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 


All United Nations’ 
used [IRVIN as standard equipment 


Air Forces for years have 
and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings, 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. | 





Falls Off 


Harness 


l uist and Set Tap for Release 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.. Ine. 
Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave... Buffalo 8. N. Y. 


Factories at other points in the United States, Canada and England 
{ll Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 
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erably by October 1. 


manently 


ulations. 


plaint in its August issue, the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce has requested the CAA 
check on accidents involving unfit surplus airplanes. 


assembly 


As a res 


lines. 


Harried CAA officials hope the relief comes quickly, pref- 
Realistic airmen who view present 
disposal policies with alarm predict the move will do more 
than any other one factor to untangle the present mess 
and get the CAA out of the junk airplane business per- 
Most important of all would be the re-estab- 
lishment of CAA independence in dealing with worn-out 
unlicensed airplanes. 
such craft, the CAA would not be a party to the sale of 
the airplanes, but rather fulfill effectively its real function 
of enforcing airworthiness requirements and civil air reg- 


No 


ult of 
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Distributorships Not Easy Pickings 


Early victory in Europe is providing added stimulus to 
postwar private flying talk. 
and perfecting their distributor and dealer organizations, 
pointing to the day when postwar models roll from their 
For the most part manufacturers of per- 

















longer involved in the sale of 
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Manufacturers are renewing 





sonal airplanes are sticking to their old pre-war dealers 


and 


finding it 
manufacturers are mum on the subject of thei 
designs, preferring to cautiously 
the over-optimistic 
postwar 


than 


tends to 


distributors. 


engage in 


difficult 


all 


over-sell 


to get 


Hopeful newcomers to the game are 


commitments. The 
postwar 
way rathe) 
talk that 
more specific 


territory 


their 
fancy 
For 


fee] 


aviation. 


trends along this line we heartily recommend Les Bow- 


man’s 


article 


on 


page 


36 


* 


this 


issue. 


* * 


Howard Hughes’ Future 


Although Howard Hughes finally held a press confer- 
ence at which he emphasized his interest is concentrated 


on war 


production, 


observers 


believe Hughes Aircraft 


Company is setting up the foundation for the design, con- 


struction 


and 


sales of super-duper 


postwar transports. 


Some people figure Hughes may be working on the 425- 


mph ariliner predicted by Jack Frye, TWA 
in Kansas City last month. 


tioned in 


C. W. 


installed 
but 


expects to fly it 
Hughes Tool Company in charge of manufacturing, and 
also is general manager of Hughes Aircraft Co. 
development is inside dope that Omer Woodson, who re- 
signed as vice president of Bell Aircraft and manager of 
its B-29 plant at Marietta, Ga., to accept a vice presidency 
with Hughes, changed his mind and will not join Hughes 


after all. 


connection 


in Hughes’ 


Gas Rationing 


The long, drawnout fight between OPA and WPB ove: 
the rationing of 73 and 80 octane aviation gasoline has 
Look for an order assigning the task to the Civil 


ended. 


Aeronautics Administration. 
but high WPB officials held out for CAA administration 
OPA claims the action is necessary due 
to complaints from motorists jealous of the airplane owner 
who apparently has plenty of gasoline for joy-riding. 
WPB also has removed wood propellers from Limitation 
Order L-48 so that dealers and owners will not have to 
apply through Washington for new propellers. 


of the program. 


with 


commutes to Culver City, Calif., where 
completing a huge cargo plane for the government and 
shortly. 


7 


* 


president, 
Hughes has also been men- 


Latin American air transport. 


Perelle, who resigned as vice president of Consoli- 
dated Vultee and who is a production wizard, has been 
Houston, Texas, oil field tool plant, 


Hughes is 


Perelle is vice president of 


Latest 


* . 


OPA put up a strong fight, 


* * 
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Pattern indication gives the pilot a 
visual “picture” of his attitude at all 
times, regardless of the degree of bank, 
climb, or dive. 





No angular limitations! The Sperry 
Attitude Gyro indicates pitch and bank 


without any angular limitations! ITH THE NEW Sperry Attitude 


Gyro Indicator a pilot can, for 
the first time, loop, roll, dive, climb, or 
fly at any angle with visibility zero, 
and still always know the attitude of 
his plane relative to the earth. 


The spherical dial is marked to pro- 
vide the same “pattern” type of indi- 
cation whether by daylight or by any 
artificial light .. . a single glance tells 
the story. 

The suspension for the spherical dial 


of this new Sperry instrument allows 
full 360° freedom of indication in the 








Attitude Unlimited! 


New Sperry Attitude Gyro provides pattern indication . . . 


has no angular limits . . . needs no caging! 


roll and pitch axes of the airplane. 


A small gyro spinning at 23,500 
r.p.m. stabilizes the sphere and keeps 
it erect in relation to the earth’s sur- 
face. The airplane actually maneuvers 
around the indicating sphere. 


The Sperry Attitude Gyro makes in- 
strument flying safer, easier, and facili- 
tates maneuvers and acrobatic training. 


With it there is no possibility of the 
gyro’s tumbling, even in extremely tur- 
bulent air. And, of course, its advcn- 
tages in combat are obvious. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


INC, 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


No caging! Because there are no angu- 
lar limitations, the instrument never has 


‘to be caged . . . not even in acrobatics! Gyroscopics Electronics 
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The job of the civilian flight contractor is to teach 
fledgling Army pilots to fly. Aerodynamics, meteor- 
ology, engines, navigation, aircraft identification 
and other related subjects are taught to Army Air 
Forces Cadets in addition to the fundamental 
mechanics which every soundly trained pilot must 


learn. 





. ° Photog 
Adequately equipped academic buildings, shops and Air S 
. . . re . . for 
hangars are maintained at the Primary Training schools pa 
of Southeastern Air Service, Inc. Every fundamental in fly- ington. 


ing is imparted to the Aviation Cadet. Our flight instructors 


ground school instructors, technicians and aircraft maintenance 


specialists are men who are seasoned in experience and competent to 
give the training which makes U. S. Army flyers the best in the world! 
Through this long war even our veteran technicians—both in- 


structors and mechanics—have acquired valuable new experi- 


ence. This will greatly benefit our services to commercial and 


private flyers after the war. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
IR SER VI CE. INC. 


wT 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces 


Executive Orrices — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


TEACHING Army Air Forces Cadets to Ply 
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Bennettsville, S. C. and Jackson, Tenn. 
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This new Romec Pump supplies hydraulic 
power for operating the Gyro-Pilot. It is 
used in a closed hydraulic system wherein the 
pump discharges through a pressure relief 
valve during idle periods. The high efficiency 
of this new unit reduces power consumption. 
It also minimizes the temperature rise of the 
fluid in the system. 

The pump unit is furnished complete with 
standard AN electrical fittings. Its ventilated- 
type motor is shunt wound and operates 
on 26 to 29 volts. The pump ports are !/,“ N.P.T. and the complete 
unit weighs 14 pounds, 6 ounces. Performance curves shown here are 
typical of the over-all efficiency and delivery of this unit when using 
AN-VV-O-366B Hydraulic Fluid at 100-150 Degrees F. The minimum 
capacity under these conditions is 2.9 G.P.M. at 26 volts to motor, 
and 3.5 G.P.M. at 29 volts to motor. Do not overlook the impor- 
tance of this pump in your postwar plans. 


ROMEC PUMP COMPANY =: ELYRIA, OHIO, U. S.A. 











| . 
Come fast. sit down. . 


una make long walk walk. Bimeby big noise birds 
t down Aluauna...” 

Pin points on the charts today are bases for feeder lines 
tomorrow. New air routes will need new landing strips, repair shops, 
communication systems. And as the airplane turns trom war to 
vork \ir Associates will be ready to supply whatever it needs, 
vherever it flies, from control tower equipment to cotter pins, 
properly priced, promptly shipped. Back on the job it has held since 
1927, as prime source of materiél to the industry, Air Associates 
vill be better able to serve government, airlines or the private 
pilot with new specialties of its own design and manufacture... 


vith many exclusive items as well as standard stocks caw 


stwar catalog will carry a valuable franchise for future 


isting of their lines now, 


© Ain ASsociaAtTES. ie. 


rETERBORO, N. J BRANCHES; CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES 
ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES 
SUPPLIERS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 
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Integration of carriers is an attractive way of phrasing railroad hopes of hitching their decrepit wagon to the star of aviation. 
Needing no phrase-making, our cartoonist pictures it this way. 


THE COMING 
Railread-Airlines BATTLE 


PART | 


S the political campaign 
A fades from the national 
scene the next knock-down, drag-out 
fight slated to occupy public attention 
is the long-brewing Railroad-Airlines 
War. The battle will probably be 
joined right after the November elec 
tions, as soon as Congress gets settled 
again, at which time a _ blistering 
bliczkreig will be launched to establish 
a beachhead for a “new order” in 
American transportation. 

The prime objective of the railroads 
is to put across their “Integration of 
Carriers” plan which will give a few 
companies complete operating mo 
nopoly over everything that moves for 
hire or award throughout the land: 
bus, rail, water, air and even pipeline 
trafhc. To achieve this end the rail 
carriers have prepared for war on a 
gigantic scale. They not only plan to 
fight up and down the halls of Con 
gress, but will extend their operations 
into some forty-four state legislatures 
that are scheduled to sit in 1945. 

However, the supposed war more 
than likely will turn out to be pretty 
much a David-and-Goliath affair, with 
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Belatedly discovering the war as brought to light more than a 


. . year ago in The Wall Street Journal 
airplane is here to Stay, (Sept. 11, 1943). This covenant, 
the railroads are out to secretly arrived at by the Board of 
make up for lost ground. Directors of the Association of Amer- 


P . ican Railroads, “front” for 750 rail- 
Here’s a timely warn- roads, is compounded of all the es- 
ing against the rising sences of totalitarianism at its worst. 
menace. It is not exactly like the Japs’ co- 
prosperity scheme in Eastern Asia, but 

By SWANEE TAYLOR a fairly reasonable facsimile thereof. 

We quote: 

“Resolved, that the president and 
vice president of this association be 
instructed to take such steps as may 
seem to them wise to remove any re 


swift justice being the bully’s lot. This 
belief becomes increasingly strong 
upon reading the long, avaricious— 
even rapacious—history of America’s ' , 
strictions preventing a free and equal 
opportunity to the railroads in the ait 
field, the truck field, the bus field and 
the field of waterways, and use what 
steps they may think wise as to legis- 
lation and in the field of publicity to 
give to the railroads a free and equal 


transportation giant, the railroads. For 
that matter merely a cursory look at 
the record gives one overwhelming 
proof that the rail Goliath too long 
has been riding for a fall, and that 
justice has been long a-coming. There 
fore, in order to better appreciate Li’l 





David’s triumph when it comes it hand in the several fields.” 
might be well to examine the situation Marshalled behind this call-to-arms 
with a careful, analytical eye are numerous resources in money and 
brain-power. Never before has been 
Call to Arms assembled a mightier array of experts 
Before dipping into the past, first gifted in the arts of public persuasion 
we read the railroads’ declaration of and pressure; lobbyists, high-power 
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publicity men, together with a goodly 


sprinkling of transportation fifth col 


ummnists And if there is any doubt 
ibout fifth-co 1 ictivily, you 
m ght isk the American A utomobil 
Association about a tormer genera 
counsel for th lowa Truckers who 
craftily prevailed upon the AAA t» 


include prosecution of truck operators 
ina safety” « impaign they were con 
ducting But that getting thead of 


the story 

[he first phase in the campaign, a 
ilready stated, will be the establish 
ead in the House of 


Specifically, the rail 


ment of a b¢ ich] 
Representati 

roads are determined to capture the 
proposed Au ( smmere Act ind hav: 


rrovision allowin ? 


it rewritten with a 

' ' 

the rail carriers to engage in air trans 
, } 

portation No » this an imp SSID! 


task when vou consider that in a short 


twelve months’ ! someb dy has won 
ver seven collaborators”’ out of the 
»5-man Hou Committee on Inter 
state and Foreign Commerce Iwo of 
these gentlemen who lately came to 
$cc the railroad point of view were at 
one time aviation’s most zealous sup 
porters Yet working with the 


Committee’s minority, thev have been 


ible to hamstring a sorely needed new 
Air Commerce Act In tact, one of 
them, the Honorable Brazilla C. Reece 
R-Tenn.), ha countered with his 
own amended bill, H.R. 3491, which 
would permit the rail carriers to engage 
in flying operations to their hearts’ 
content And th the man who, in 
February, 1943, delivered an impas 


sioned speech on the floor of the Hous: 


ibout how he ind his fellow commit 
teemen, had time and igain fought oft 
the railroads’ predatory interests in the 
ur transport industry Therefore his 
rather sudden switch to the railroads’ 
point of view gives rise to a norma! 
curiosity 1 to what brought about 
this change of mind There is noth 
ing in his proposed bill having to do 
with the Integration of Carriers idea. 


th it possibility. Nor 


W hich predispose s 
has he publicly indicated that he has 
uncovered inything which would turn 
him sour on the airlines. So it can’t 
be that. What then? Could it be rhe 
L.& N. R. R. lobby? Well, one thing 
is Certain ind thi 


Mr Reec« _ the [ 


the Souths ast, has 


is no reflection on 
& N., which covers 
been known to go 
to rare extremes to change the thinking 
of state legislators. For example, in 
1932 the vice president and general 
counsel of that railroad wrote the fol 


lowing letter explaining his use of 


company staffs to put through two 
bills in the Kentucky legislature regu 


lating bus and truck trafhc: 


“IT communicated yesterday with 


‘ 


Gry & uilroad ittorney ind every sta 
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Intrastate Air Bill 
Offered by Rail-Utilities 
Group for Adoption 


The National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners was 
scheduled to complete action, at a 
meeting in Chicago on September 14, 
on a “uniform state air commerce act” 
which it will immediately submit to 
state legislatures for adoption to reg 
ulate intrastate air commerce. Wade 
O. Martin, State Public Service Com- 
missioner of Louisiana and president 
of the Association, said a committee 
1eaded by Walter R. McDonald, chair- 
man of the Georgia Public Service 
Commission, has been drafting the 


propose 1 act 





tion agent and all of the Louisville and 
Nashvill 


they have letters ol telegrams sent trom 


sSureeons, requesting that 


1 number ot the most influential 
friends of theit respective senators and 
representatives, as also communica 
tions from the principal county oth 


cl ils.” 


Lobbyists Already Deployed 


Now, there is no intent here to 
castigate lobbyists, much less condemn 
them. Lobbying is a thoroughly lk 
gitimate weapon in the great American 
battle of business and has been duly 
recognized as such. In a commendabk 
spirit of fair play this country believes 
that every industry has a right to tell 
its story and present its side to the 
law makers In a sense, lobbyists con 
stitute the advance guard of industry 
who are sent into the field against en 
emy “patrols” inimical to their own 
company’s cause. And, according to 
tacit agreement, they are allowed to 
be armed with words with which to 
fight their battles; just words. How 
ever, like troops serving under bar 
barous leaders they have been known 
to violate the rules of lobby warfare 
in direct proportion to the ruthless 
ness of their leaders. 

Precisely what the lobbying strategy 
is remains a closely guarded military 
secret of the railroads. But of this we 
may be certain, the persuasion boys 
already are out in force practicing 
their arts diligently throughout the 
forty-eight states as well as in the na- 
tional capital. 


Strong argument 1s 


being promulgated concerning the 
“uneconomic application of the com- 
petitive 


piteous 


principle”, together with 


laments about the “ruinous 
duplication of services and facilities”’, 
and that Integration of Carriers is the 
only chance for transportation’s salva- 
tion. And don’t be of the mistaken 
idea that the boys are without a 
wealth of well-oiled arguments. They 
are super-salesmen from ’way back. 


Extensive use of lobbying, however. 








is but one of many stratagems to be 
looked for. Beyond a doubt railroad 
G. H. Q. intends to overlook no bets 
And along with the lobby spearhead 
they will employ every artifice, device 
and infiltration means at their com 
mand to overwhelm opposition. Sim- 
ilarly, they will carry their warfare to 
several different fronts; the Integrated 
Carriers theatre, the battle to bring 
aviation under I. C. C. control, and 
a blitz to occupy the air transport field 
themselves. Failing all three of these, 
it would not be surprising if the rail 
roads made an attempt to pull down 
the entire private enterprise structure 
and throw all forms of transportation 
into government They 
are that desperate and, I might add, 
that foolish, too. 


ow nership. 


One of the railroads’ slickest tricks 
and directly akin to lobbying, is thei: 
plot to divide the house of aviatior 
itself. This 
method of weakening an enemy is be 


against time-honored 
ing foisted this time under the guis« 
of a plea for 
rights”. 

But the two big block-busters upon 


“restoration of state 


which the rail industry places highest 
hopes of victory are, a proposed Uni 
torm State Air Commerce regulatory 
bill prepared by the National Associa 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis 
sioners and, the U. §S. Chamber of 
Commerce’s endorsement of the Inte 
As tor the 


first, this is patently a move by small 


gration of Carriers plan. 


potato politicians to get their snouts 
deeper in the public troughs. It takes 
no psychic power to see that the rail 
road and utilities commissioners feil 
for the railroads’ suggestion in the 
hope that in the not-too-distant future 
they will be able to grab off life ard 
death powers over aviation also. 

As for the U. S. Chamber of Com 
merce’s endorsement, this sounds pretty 
impressive and carries the implication 
that U. S. 
the Integrated Carriers scheme. How 


business is firmly behind 


ever, only about 50 per cent of a sun 
total of 700 existing votes were cast 
on the proposed resolution. And out 
of the total votes cast, the ayes had 
it by a very slight mafgin. Yet the 
raitroads are loud in their claim that 
the chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade in the U. 5. are solidly behind 
integration. 
deceit is going to turn right around 
and bite them right in the caboose. 


\ 
7. 


S’help me, some day this 


Then there is all that current rail 
road advertising in the national mag 
azines to recapture good-will and sup 
port. This, however, is another cleat 
cut example of the rail industry's 
ignorance in the matter of public 
relations. Since the dawn of the rail 


print d 


age, they have consistently 
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smug, self-sufficient “corporation” ads 
which look very much down the nos« 
it reader intelligence. For some reason 
they have always resorted to slightly 
:wesome copy which has, at best, a 
listinctly irritating quality. Right 
now they are taking deep bows and 
patting themselves on the back overt 
the “‘marvelous” job they have done in 
connection with the war effort. The 
rritating part about it is that thei 
tone leads you to believe that the rail 
industry is the savior of the American 
way of living; clap hands for the 


Needless to say, 


rcw people in this country concur 1n 


heroic iron horse. 


such culogistic esteem. No, far too 
many people have undergone the night 
mare experience of filthy coaches, 
whimsical service, bad food and tough, 
surly trainmen 
The foregoing prediction of what 

expect in the way of Strategy, if not 
tactics, has been thoughtfully arrived 
it. Yet, should the outlook seem a 
trifle on the incredible side, a glance 
it railroad history will convince you 
that they truly are capable of ay) 


, a , : 
PAuUnNe. Let’s look it the record 


Public-Be-Damned 
It will serve no purpose to go int 
railway ancient history, other than to 
nake passing note of the abuses and 
lisregard for public weal that estab 


shed an attitude at the very begin 


ing. Never before in a nation’s life 
time has there been such wilful in 
difference to a people's economy ind 


their personal safety 

First, a very black chapter fron 
that history, and which should be kept 
uppermost in mind in weighing thx 
rail carriers’ request to enter the field 
of air transportation, has to do w 
passenger safety. And whereas it 
could be deemed uncharitable to rattk 
this old family skeleton, the fact 
stands that these moldy old bones a: 
the remains of a wicked heritage; 
lingering state of mind which even 
this day necessitates sharp and con 
tinued governmental supervision \ 
case in mind being the races for cross 
ings, of yore, between passenger train 
They say it was the tops in thrills to 
watch two fire-breathing monsters 
thunder down converging tracks to 
get across first But thrilling or not 
ufter several catastrophic dead heats 
the government had to step in with a 
regulation whereby all trains must 
come to a full stop before crossing 
another right-of-way The railroads 
themselves could not, or would not, 
put a stop to the lethal pastime. Con 
trast this with the Safety-Before-All! 
policy which has forever been the solid 
foundation upon which the air trans 


port industry rests 
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Air-Rail Tie 
Considered 
By Santa Fe 


The Santa Fe, one of the nation’s 
major rail systems, is debating | 
whether to attempt to get into the 
alr line business, for both freight 
and passengers, after the war, Fred 
G, Gurley of Chicago, new presi- 
dent of the far-fung Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany, said here Friday. 

Air travel will be fitted into the 
operation of travel by ground, if 
the Santa Fe goes into this form 
of transportation, Gurley said. He 
pointed out that his line sells 
transportation, now confined to the | 
ground. 

“A ruling of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board now prohibits railroads 
engaging in air transportation, and 
that would have to be changed | 





fore we could enter air travel,” 
Gurley said, “This should be done, 
for it is not against the public in- | 
terest for rail lines to transport 7 
air 


CALL TO ARMS has been sounded 
frequently by recent publicity such as 
this item from the daily press. The 
rails are ready. 


lf this slight dabble into history 
stirs a rebellious reaction, further study 
of the rail industry’s latter-day or 
ganized chicaneries will move you to 
open revolt. Truly, it is difficult to 
remain c ilm and unemotional either 
reading or writing about them. In 
fact, some of the bold-faced frauds 
make red-blooded men want to rip up 
ind cast out the entire nest of serpents 
that has caught this country in a pow 
erful constriction. 

It should go without saying that the 
sundry methods employed to contin 
ually tighten this squeeze on our econ 
omy, are as varied as they are multi 
tudinous 

Particularly odious is the chapter of 
railroad history, a recent one, dealing 
with “Railroads and the Trucking In- 
dustry”. For here will be encountered 
treachery and viciousness of such a 
nature that we come to a conclusion 
that the railroads must be government 
supervised, if not actually national 
ized, for one or two generations to 
come. 

With the rapid grow th of the truck 
ing industry the rail carriers began to 
suffer from increasingly acute Pangs- 
in-the-Purse, the sharpest pain known 
to Man. How the railroad people were 
feeling about motor carriers is con 
tained in a statement issued in 1934 by 
the Western Association of Railway 
Executives: 

Truck competition has grown 


steadily until the volume of trafhc 
taken from the rails has assumed serious 
proportions. Today, an ever-increas- 
ing volume of the railroads’ most pro 
ductive tonnage is being transported 
by truck for an ever-increasing dis 
tance. This volume is more important 
when we recall the fact that almost 
every dollar of revenue taken by trucks 
decreases the net rail revenue or adds 
to the deficit. 

“The invasion of the long-haul field 
is particularly serious. In the past 
two or three years, the use of large 
trailers has made longer hauls by truck 
more profitable. . . . The tonnage so 
moving includes butter, tires, fruits 
and vegetables, canned goods, meats, 
and other perishables, most of which 
commodities carry comparatively high 
rail rate.” 

So serious was the “truck invasion” 
that by 1938 it was estimated that 
the railroads were losing at least two 
billion dollars in revenue annually 
from freight that had taken to the 
highways. This in spite of a vigorous 
but befuddled fight on the part of the 
railway people since they came to the 
belated realization that the internal 
combustion engine was here to stay. 
Incidentally, railroaders, in their cat 
iclysmic smugness, were last to com 
prehend that the airplane was more 
than a passing fancy. 

It so happens that when the rail 
roads suddenly awoke to the inroads 
being made into their divine-right 
profits they promptly resorted to 
webrmacht tactics with which they 
won the rail-canalboat wars. That is, 
they sought to overpower the truck 
opposition by the weight ot money— 
the old buy-and-kill tactics. But, when 
new truck lines sprang up almost in 
stantly to take the place of the ones 
throttled, it soon became evident that 
a new type of cunning had to be 
brought to bear 

Unaccountably, it failed—and still 
has—to dawn upon railroad compre 
hension that our American economic 
system is founded on a firm belief that 
competition is the life of trade; that 
there must forever be threats of new 
devices and methods in order that we 
keep ahead of the world; and that 
prosperity depends upon an ability to 
best all challenges either by mechan 
ical improvement or better service, or 
both. Instead, railroaders steadfastly 
maintain an outlook which is pecu 
liarly monarchial of the rankest Let- 
Them-Eat-Cake nature. * x *® 


Nore: Next month Mr. Taylor will detail 


the deplorable tactics followed by the railroads 


n their unrele ntinge war against the trucking 
’ e. 2 ’ , 

industry fai which util speaR a forceful 

warning of ftacth f be ¢ m ployed , 
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DESIGN FOR POSTWAR PLANE envis- 
aged by the author is generally but not 
accurately represented by this artist's 
sketch of Bill Stout's ‘““Aerocar.”’ Particu- 
larly favored by Bowman are the pusher 
installation, roomy cabin and fixed land- 
ing gear, which would be either tricycle 
or four-wheeled. Full details are listed 


in the accompanying article. 


A sober and reassuring 
report from a tour be- 
hind the scenes by a vet- 
eran of personal flying 
and aircraft sales. 


NO MIRACLES 


HAVE just completed i 

I tour of the leading shops 

ind factories from which will come 
the bulk of the nation’s long-awaited 
postwar uirplanes tor private flying, 
and from what I saw and what was 
told to me by the men in charge, | 


can say the public is in for some sur 


prises. The first will be a rude awak 
ening to reality—we'’ve been day 
dreaming too much The second will 


be a realization that airplanes can and 
will be much more efficient than they 
have been without all this Buck Rog 
ers stuff we’ve heard so much about 

The changes that are coming are 
not so istounding in their shape ind 
meaning. But they awed me for the 
very simple reason that I had swallowed 
too much of the hokum which has 
flooded the country since Pearl Har 
bor. What astounded me as I looked 
it tomorrow's blue prints was not so 
much the specifications and perform 
ince promises, but the idea that sup 
posedly intelligent people could have 
gone so completely overboard in ré 
cent years. What is coming is littk 
more than we've wanted all these 
years, dressed up with a few war-born 


developments. I’ve sold several hun 


dred airplanes in my time; I’ve flown 
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10,000 hours—aviation has 


ful thinkers and was beginning 


cannot divulge 
ind told to me on my 
an airplane dealer and not as 


in aviation writer or press agent, 


readied for release the moment the war 


ibout the practical 


priv ate all planes 


Auto Makers on Sidelines 


sion of private flying after the war 





Private Flying 


By LESLIE H. BOWMAN 


expansion during the first year or two 
Too few of us stop to consider all 
the factors that will determine this 
expansion. It will take more than the 
mere desire of large numbers of people 
to want to fly. Just as an example, 
consider for a moment the vital factor 
of new and conveniently located 

ports. Then think about the costs of 
flying. Finally, look, for a moment, 
how important the design and produc- 
tion of low-priced airplanes will be 
If you consider these and other fac 
tors, pretty soon you get a picture ol 
numerous complexes making up the 
whole, and you realize the future ex 
pansion of private flying depends on 
much more than the whims and fan 
cies of public opinion. We've day 
dreamed too long. Let’s get down to 
practical matters and see how it looks. 


First, don’t expect any of the big 
automobile companies to flood the 
country with “flying flivvers”. My 
information is that not a single one ol 
the auto makers has any idea of grind 
ing out airplanes come the Armistice 
—and I’ve just returned from Michi- 
gan. They’re interested—yes. But 
their primary interest is in big busi 
ness, spelled with a capital B. Thes 


firms, it must be remembered, are or 
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ganized for mass sales—the automo 
tive industry is a selling industry while 
the aircraft industry is an engineer 
ng industry. The entire sales of pri 
ite airplanes during 1941 wouldn't 

a drop in the bucket compared 
vith General Motors’ sales of just 
yne of its makes of auto. In that yeal 
6,800 airplanes for the private flying 
narket were sold, and 3,000 of them 


were sold by Bill Piper. 


“Quickies” Come and Go. 


If the auto makers aren’t going to 
come out with Armistice Day air- 
planes, where will they come from? 
The answer, as all of us should know, 
s that the same old-line airplane build 
ers will supply nearly all of them— 
Piper, Taylorcraft, Aeronca, Lus 
combe, Stinson, Waco—and so on. Of 
course there'll be new airplane com 
panies. More than a few are spring 
ing up, especially in the East, where 
new personal aircraft designs are crop 


ping up almost weekly. But most of 


these are specialty-type ventures. 
They’ve designed something “new,” 
something “different” (I’ve seen or 


heard of at least a dozen so-called 


new” airplanes developed from the 


Culver design). But by and large, 
nost of these ventures are on the 
small scale, and those that succeed 


vill be doing well to sell and actually 
leliver one airplane per month whik 
Piper, for example, sells and delivers 
100 to 200 per month. Remember 
1929? I do, because during that yea 
f unbridled airplane building, when 
verybody and his brother was de 
signing and building airplanes in 
the backyard, I personally flew 
170 different airplanes. I was sell 
ing airplane engines then, and if a 
man designed a new airplane the en 
gine companies would test hop it for 
1 chance at a contract. How about 
the postwar outlook? My friends in 
the know tell me they expect at least 
150 different kinds of airplanes for the 
private flyer to be offered. It will be a 
parallel to 1929. And what happened 
after 1929? The quickies folded up by 
the dozens, and by 1941 we had less 
than twenty-five different airplanes 
on the market (my figures are for light 
planes of 450 hp. and less). That’s 
where the auto makers will begin tak 
ing an active interest in private fly 
ng. After the fireworks have died 
down, after millions of dollars have 
been scattered to the winds on hair 
brained ideas and after other factors 
such as new airports, lowered costs, 
ind the like have proved up private 
flying, the auto makers can step in 
and apply their fabulous sales formulae. 


Continued on page 72) 
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Drawing incorporates Engineer Knox's ideas for 4-place plane. 


Engineer Sees Popularity for 200-hp. 
Four-Passenger Low-Wing 


By K. H. (BUD) KNOX 
Chief Engineer, Globe Aircraft Corp. 


T is believed that a single-engine (75 to 125 hp.), two-place, 

cabin, l@w-wing, all-metal monoplane, with fixed tricycle or 
retractable conventional landing gear, will be the most popular type of 
light airplane after the war. But as the peace-normalized industry gains 
momentum, I believe the popularity of the two-place airplane will grad- 
ually decline, giving way to the increasing popularity of a four- or five- 
place type. This evolution will be due to improved aerodynamic designs 
and improvement in light engine (150 to 250 hp.) developments, which 
one day will give us desirable performance with low horsepower. 

With these advances, the four- or five-place light airplane, with about 
200 hp., will perform comparably wtih today’s four- or five-place air- 
planes which use 300- to 450-hp. engines. Take-off and climb, however, 
will be an exception; it will still be entirely satisfactory from any 
practical-size landing and take-off area. 

The main cost difference between the two-place and the four-place 
airplane has been chiefly that of the engine and the propeller. The 
difference in horsepower required has been quite large, being an average 
jump from the 75 hp. for putt-putts to 400 hp. for high-performing 
four-place ships. This has greatly increased the cost, weight and size 
of the four-place airplane. When improved aerodynamic and engine 
designs bring about desirable performance with a low power of about 
200 hp. for a four-place plane, the jump mentioned above, amounting 
to a differential of 325 horsepower, will be reduced to a 160-hp. differ- 
ential. This will offer to the market a four-place airplane which will 
far out-perform the two-place type, more than double the payload 
capacity by carrying two to three people more than carried in the 
smaller one, increase the baggage capacity, and, of great importance, 
make the four-place airplane more comparable in price to the two-place 
airplane than has been possible in the past. 

With this condition existing, it is logical to see a trend similar to that 
experienced in the automobile industry, where the market for two-place 
roadsters and coupes eventually became almost insignificant as com- 
pared to the market for four- and five-passenger autos. One approach 
to low costs will be through the wider use in small planes of metals, 
such as aluminum, which are becoming plentiful and economically avail- 
able. These metals are readily adaptable to large-scale manufacturing, 
thus making for lower unit costs in fabrication and assembly. A sales- 
man offering wooden airplanes, or, for that matter, wooden autos, 
because of the cost factor, would have little to compete with another 
selling metal articles of comparable size and performance. 

In view of the foregoing, it is believed the ultimate light commercial 
airplane will possess the following general features: Single 200-250-hp. 
engine. Four- or five-place. All metal or combination of metal and ply- 
wood construction. Retractable tricycle landing gear. Minimum of 25 
pounds baggage space per passenger with full fuel load. Range of 500 
miles or more. Cabin dimension approaching those of auto bodies. Wing 
flaps. Visibility approaching the best offered by autos. Improved sound- 
proofing. Controllable pitch propeller. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: This is another in a series of articles by well-known authorities 
on the outlook concerning personal and light commercial airplanes of the future.) 





Designing a Heavy Bom 


Throu 


IND tunnel testing and 
model building in the last 


three or four years has taken on the 
proportions of a major project such as 
that of designing and constructing a 
mediun ize a planc 1 Tew years ago 
For example, i t is 1940 if an ai 
craft company ran fnve small wind 
tunnel tests a year it was considered 

large undertaking The models at 
that time were of simple laminated 
wood type construction with a maxi 
mum wing span of about nine feet 
ind could be designed and built in 
eight weeks at a cost of about two to 
hree thousand dollars Present models 


ire ot 


complete metal construction 
necessary to withstand pressures up t 
700 pounds per square foot with wing 
spans up to twenty feet, and weighing 
Desis n 


' 
ind construction of such a model re 


ibout three thousand pounds. 


months to a vear’ 


quires ibout eignt 
time at a cost ot trom $150,000 to 
$250,000 This will give an idea of 
t the wind tunnel pro 


gram necessary to design a modern 


1 immensity of 


large bomber when you consider that 
it takes a number of such models ove 
1 period of two to three years to com 
pletely design an urplane for satis 
factory performancs ind flying quali 
ties 

Before a definite wind tunnel test 


program is started the basic airplane 


must first be conceived, usually based 
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Wind tunnel models of large 
planes are ingenious devices, 
costing as much as $250,000 
each and requiring as long as a 
year to build. This less expensive 
one is shown in the Wright Field 
tunnel. 
AAF Materiel Command Phot« 


ber 


h Wind Tunnel Testing 


By 


R. H. WIDMER 
Chief 
Aerodynamicist 
Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation 
Fort Worth 

Division 


Texas 





upon Army and Navy specifications 
Three basic items in these specinica 


. | 
tions tairly well determine the type 


ind size of the airplane. These are 
performance, load carrying capacity 
ind design load factor The fr 


usually includes range and average op 
erating speed tor 


ceiling, and take-off and landing dis 


range, 


tances. The second, usually determin< 


the size of the fuselage The third 
determines structural strength and 
ibility to withstand flight maneuvers. 

[The first item to be considered in a 
preliminary design proposal is wing 
loading. A wing loading is usually 
irbitrarily selected, depending on the 
desired performance. If it is to be a 
low altitud: 


operation under 25,000 feet, a fairly 


urplane, that 1S, normal 


high wing loading such as seventy 
pounds per square foot may be s¢ 
lected. However, for high altitude op 
eration wing loadings undet SIXT) 


pounds pel square toot ire idvisable 


Assuming a definite gross weight, the 





high spec d, 


wing loading determines the wing 
irea, and the next step is the wing 
predic ated by the 


performance. A _ long-range 


1 

planform, mainly 

urplane 
1 

uirplane will usually have as large a 

wing span as can be structurally justi- 

short- 


fed, whereas the high-speed 


range fighter type has a relatively 
short span. Fuselage cross section and 
length are based solely upon the load 
carrying requirements, crew require- 
ments and armament protection, and 
it serves mainly as a clean shell to ef- 
ficiently house these items. Having 
selected the wing and fuselage for the 
uirplane, it is now possible to proceed 
with the selection of the tail surfaces 
The horizontal tail area or size is de 
termined by the most aft and forward 
center of gravity limits expected in 
the airplane. The most aft c.g. sets 
the amount of longitudinal stability 
necessary and the most forward c.g. 
predicates the amount of longitudinal 
control necessary in landing. The verti- 
cal tail size is determined by satisfac- 
tory directional stability and by di- 
rectional control with partial engine 
operation for multi-engine airplanes. 
The last item left in the preliminary 
design is that of the control surfaces. 
Size of the ailerons is determined by 
the rate of roll expected of the airplane. 
The elevators are usually designed by 
the amount of control necessary in 
' 

| 


inding, and the rudder is determined 
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solely by partial eneine and flight 


equirements 


Nine Tunncl Tests Necessary 
Having thus formed a basic pro 
sal, it is now p ssib!« to start a series 
f wind tunnel m del tests to sub- 
tantiate the airplane’s existence. The 
surpose of running extensive tunnel 
is is first to improve performance 
decreasing drag or air resistance, 
nd to justify allowances made for 
iture improvements. S2c ndly, to as 
ume satisfactory flying qualities 
vhich include lengitudinal,  direc- 
tional, and lateral static and dynamic 
tability, and longitudinal, directional 
ind lateral control and contro! forces. 
Third, and last, to obtain air loads 
ecessary for efhcient structural design 
In order to accomplish these pur- 
poses a series of nine wind tunnel 
tests is mecessary. Three of these are 
complete model tests and SiX are de- 
tail model break dow nm tests. Under 
the complete model tests we have: (1) 
small-scale low-speed power-off model, 
2) large scale model with power-on 
or running propellers, (3) high-speed 
tunnel model, and the detail model 
break-down tests are: (1) two-dimen- 
sional wing airfoil sections, (2) two- 
limensional wing airfoil-flap sections, 
3 small-scale nacelle model, (4) 
emi-span wing aileron and flap model, 
5) semi-span tail model, (6) full- 
cale nacelle power plant installation. 
In order to explain the purpose and 
letail of each of these tests let us 
sume that we have completed the 
preliminary design on the airplane and 
that we are now ready to justify our 
basic assumptions. It is necessary 
first to obtain a quick check on the 
overall aerodynamic characteristics of 
our design, and this can be best accom 
plished by a small-scale, power-off 
model test. The main items to be 
checked in this test will include: (1) 
complete model drag and drag break- 
down of each component part, (2) 
stability and control characteristics 
which determine the tail surfaces and 
control surfaces, (3) wing flap effec- 
(4) stall 


which depend mainly on the wing 


tiveness, characteristics 
planform. 

The type of wind tunnel usually 
used for such a test is a relatively low 
speed tunnel, which can accommodate 
model wing spans up to about nine 
feet. By using such a tunnel it is possi 
ble to use relatively simple models 
which can be constructed and altered 
without too great difficulty. Probably 
the best known tunnel of this type 
s that at the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena. It has a ten- 


foot diameter working section and is 
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LESION OF ENGINE NACELLES poses important problems in wind tunnel 
testing. Above are B-29 engine nacelles in production at Boeing's Kansas 
factory, so large they require almost as much time to manufacture as a small 


airplane. Cooling ducts form great amount of large airplane's drag. 
(Boeing Photo.) 


capable of operating at air speeds up to 
200 mph. The tunnel has been operat- 
ing for about ten years and probably 
has run wind tunnel tests on every 
important type of airplane ever built 
in this country during that time. This 
operating experience and available co- 
relation with actual flying airplanes 
therefore makes it serve almost as a 
vardstick for any new model design 


tested. 


Wing Airfoils 

With the overall picture obtained 
from the first complete model test, it 
is now possible to start some of the 
detail model break-down tests. The 
first of these is to select the optimum 
airfoil section for the wing. The im- 
portance of a proper airfoil selection 
for the airplane cannot be overem 
phasized, for the wing profile drag 
constitutes 40 per cent of the total 
airplane drag, and the profile drag 
can vary as much as 100 per cent, 
depending upon the airfoil shape, sur- 
face condition, degree of turbulence 
in the airstream, Mach number, and 
Reynolds number. This type of air- 
foil test is run in a two-dimensional 
flow wind tunnel, which means that 
all the lines of flow over the wing are 
chordwise and there is no spanwise 
flow. To obtain this type of flow, 
the model is mounted so that the wing 
completely spans the tunnel and is of 
rectangular planform, with a con- 
stant airfoil section along the span. 
The models usually have from two- to 
three-foot chords and a_ three-foot 


span. The method for obtaining the 
airfoil section characteristics in this 
tunnel is entirely different from that 
in any other tunnel in that no actual 
force measurements are made on the 
model since it is rigidly fastened to 
the tunnel wall. The airfoil drag is 
obtained by the wake survey method, 
which in effect measures the mo- 
mentum loss of the airstream passing 
over the wing. The wing lift is ob- 
tained by measuring the chord wise 
pressures on the ceiling and floor of 
the tunnel, or, in other words, the re- 
action of the wing lift on the tunnel 
airstream. The section moment data 
cannot be measured directly and must 
be calculated from the pressure distri- 
butions obtained over the airfoil itself. 
Using these section lift, drag and pres- 
sure characteristics the effects of 
roughness, Reynolds number or scale 
effect, and Mach number are deter- 
mined from models of the airfoil sec- 
tion at the wing root and tip, and if 
they appear satisfactory, intermediate 
airfoil sections obtained between the 
wing root and tip are tested. By com- 
bining all these individual airfoil tests 
it is then possible to estimate the com- 
plete wing aerodynamic characteristics 
and also the complete wing airloads for 
which it must be structurally de- 
signed. The principal tunnel used in 
this country for such tests is that at 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics in Langley Field, Va- This 
tunnel has a rectangular working sec- 
tion three feet by eight feet. The 
(Continued on page 80) 
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SENSATIONAL BUT LACKING IN TACTICAL VALUE was the German innovation of 
rocket-assisted take-off to reduce runway length on operational bases. Secret U. S. 
rocket research at Wright Field, from which B-25 above is taking off, kept up with 
Nazi work. Short runways have been eliminated in view of long landings needed by 
combat planes returning with wounded pilots, shot-up flaps and brakes and other 
damages. AAF research is now emphasizing sustained rocket flight, assistance for 


high-altitude planes whose propellers hamper take-off. 
(AAF Materiel Command Phote.) 


GREATER SUPERIORITY FOR U. S. PLANES is being proved by new Northrop P-6! 
Black Widow (above) and Bell P-63 Kingcobra (below, with P-39 in background). 
Between D-Day and August 25 the Widow was credited with destroying 239 German 
planes and 209 probables in Europe, has also been shooting down Japs in Southwest 
Pacific P.63 is powered by two-stage, 1,500-hp Allison, has low-wing, laminar flow 


wing, mounts a 37-mm nose cannon and four .50's, and is believed to be in 400-mph 


category 
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By CLINTON R. HARROWER 





| the excitement of the 
dramatic war news of to 
day, we are beginning to forget that 
one of the great surprises of the war 
has been the over-all technological 
superiority of the American war planes 
in whatever theatre they have ap- 
peared. It is something we must not 
forget—nor must we forget in the 
future what this superiority meant in 
the past. 

The word surprise is used advisedly. 
It wasn’t so very long ago that many 
of the so-called “experts” were telling 
to all who would listen the horrendous 
shortcomings of the American battle 
planes. A two-edged charge was im 
plied sharply—(1) aircraft designers 
and manufacturers were an amateurish 
lot; and (2) neither Army nor Navy 
knew much about combat require 
ments. It isn’t necessary now to 
waste breath in refutation. Combat 
scotes have already done so in a most 
satisfyingly decisive manner. But it 
is particularly worthwhile at this time 
to recall some of the bunk passed 
around as “inside stuff”. The truth, 
as proven by experience, will point to 
i conclusion worth our most serious 


consideration 


it Was Murder—For the Axis 


In my files is the report of a con 
versation with a high ranking Allied 
aircraft manufacturer. He had been 
visiting aircraft installations in Eng- 
land, and then come to this country. 
Over in England our Army Air Force 
was preparing to unleash its Republic 
P-47 Thunderbolts in the “Big 
League” of Nazi occupied Europe. He 
had studied the Thunderbolt in its pre 
battle trials. His opinion? He pre- 
dicted that the Tunderbolt “would 
never be pitted against the Germans 
and can be salvaged only by sending 
it to the Southwest Pacific . . . it is 
too heavy and clumsy and the Spitfire 
outclimbs it two to one.” The quo- 
tation is taken from the report dated 
April 20, 1943, just before the barrel- 
chested sluggers tore into the best the 
Luftu aff had to offer. 

Then in March of this year, less 
than one year after the P-47 had first 
slammed into Goering’s bully boys, the 
New York Times published a list of 
the aces of the Eighth Air Force— 
operating out of England—as_ of 
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E FORGET 


U. S. planes and tactics once condemned by the 
critics are defeating the enemy’s best. Will America 


—_—_—_——_—— 


March 7 It listed sixty-two pilots, 


flying four different fighter types. Al 


i. 


wether they had brought down 464 
Nazi planes An analysis of the scores 
iowed = the Thunderbolt’s 

had been 


ul hard bone, 


1 
} 


W eight, 


vhich criticized, wasn’t fat 


tough sinew and mus 


Of the sixty-two aces, tortyv-two 


nt were Thunderbolt pilots 


344, OI 4 


accounted fol 


% cent of ill enemy planes brought 
down Furthermore, th top seven 
ices flew [Thunderbolts to destroy 112 
Nazi planes, or 24 per cent of the 
‘ tal 

Since then the P-47 has gone on and 
n ind the legends of ts prowess 
ow But criticism of the Thunde: 
volt was mild in comparison vith the 
beating many of oul othe: uirplanes 
0k back hom« Truly it can be said 
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lat our planes not only have had to 
. . , 
: ght the enemy they have had also 
} ‘ | } | 
heht their way ito the grudging 
pproval of some of the “experts” of 


sterday whos ears today must b« 


d. 


Remembe: the rumpus 


even as burned brick is red 


ibout Boe 


r’s Flying Fortress? It was useless 


| 7 ‘ 
nignt b ymbing because t had no 
ime dampeners on xhaus I 
, 1 | ] 
ouldn t carry nougn of a don b 1ioad 
, , 
>» MaAKC yoTeN veapon [het 
is a notorious statement made yust 
; : . 
hortly bet Forts opened thei 
European engagement with a smash 
ut at Am It wa o the eftect 
' 
at t vould be crimina to send 
American boy igainst th deadly 
fruan n pl s | rt sscs 
| 
Honestly 1a vas Lid print . 
An 47 


STRONG PROOF OF SUPERIORITY of 
provided by P.39 pilots 
left to right 
kin, 48 of 59 
P. Glinka, 33 
Nazis destroyed; Co 
and Capt. G 


Russian 
Capt. K. Vishnevsky 
victories in a P-39; Capt 


these 


enemy 
Dzusov; Lt. | 


destroyed A. Rechkalo 





Look at 
Alexandre Pokrysh 
N. Lavitsky; Maj. G 


Lt. Col 


planes destroyed; Maj 
|. Babek 


2! German planes 
44 enemy planes downed 


heed the vital lessons evolved in the Air War? 


What a holler there was about Mat 
tin’s B-26 Marauder! 


called for a 


The Army had 


medium bomber that 


would carry a big bomb load and yet 
perform like a fighter—and altogether: 
to be a 


very rough customer indeed. 


[hose specifications meant but one 
And a hot ship 
half as 


stirred up. 


thing—a hot ship 
it turned ont to be, but not 
hot as the controversy it 


They 


of being impractical because of its high 


called it unsafe, to say nothing 
landing and takeoff speeds — a man 


killer \ killer it 


be is the both 


man turned out to 


Aryans, white and 


yellow—have learned to their sorrow. 


It’s called the most accurate bomber 


we have tor pin point bombing. Its 


by enemy iction have been sO 


bosses 


fractional that it is news when 1 


Marauder is shot down. Just recently, 


Mild Bitter’, a 


came the first 


and Marauder, be 


bomber, American 01 
British, to complete 100 missions over 
Europe from England. 

Out in the Pacific, the Marines are 
hanging up some records of their own 
with their big Vought Corsair fighter, 
the first American fighter plane to go 
into action powered by a single 2,000 
horsepower engine. Critics claimed its 
Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp engine 
was too much power to handle. Others 
early models 


carped i visibility in 


t 
without knowing that certain of the 


il takeoff 


deliberately for 


visibility and landing had 


been sacrificed othe: 
In spite of all these things, 


Marine s 


patting their new Corsairs with grim 


teatures 
stories from the front told of 


iffection when they came in from thei: 


first mission Thev knew they had 


S warplanes was 


these scores 








B. B. Glinka, 26 


4 


the airplane to sweep the Jap out of 
the sky. 


That 
started. 


And the Lockheed Lightning! 


was doomed before it got 
Those boom tails vibrated so badly in 
a dive that they snapped off; when in 


trouble, a pilot had no choice but to 





ride “er down to a flaming crash—it 
was impossible to jump; it was such a 


| oc kheed’s 


order was cancelled—at least that was 


complete flopperoo that 
the red hot dope just after Pearl Har 


bor. That is why it is so hard to 


reconcile that with the stories of the 
Lightnings in action all over the world 
today! 

Who wins the title “Most Maligned 
Airplane of the War”? My 
P-40. Its 
the enemy has been positively gentk 


choice iS 
the Curtiss treatment by 
as compared with the working over it 
has receiv ed at the hands of the “ex 
perts” back 

| 


been wrong with it—no speed, no alti 


home. Everything has 


tude, no climb, no fire power, no 


range. I have often wondered what 


it would do if it were human and 


could speak. Would it sue for slander 
or fly home to sob that “no one un 


derstands me”? My guess is that it 
would do just what it always has donc 
—quietly take a couple of gulps of 


Ww ork 


manlike job on whatever it was called 


vas and turn in a thoroughly 


upon to do. 

The amazing thing about it all is 
that the superb performance of Amer 
ican planes hasn’t stilled the criticism. 
B-29 


only a few 


Our big Boeing Supertortress 


has been in print weeks 


but already one reads of its shortcom 
ings. It might be fair to point out, 


however, that this criticism has not 


the men who have taken 
Quite the opposite! 


come trom 


her into battle! 


Perhaps these warplanes of ours 


aren’t the greatest in the world. | 


wouldn’t know about that because I’m 


not a pilot. Neither am I an enginee! 


But I rather suspect they are pretty 


good. They were designed and built 


to fight. So were the German planes 


(Continued on page 84 
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past are 


va It V, /e WS in the News 


THREE NEW AERONCA MODELS are being prepared for announcement 








OLD-TIMERS 


In 


phot sre Aeroncas new low wing (bottom tandem trainer (center 
an ime ved version of the familiar Chief (top Details of each have 
ulaed, but Aeronca has been perfecting them for some time now 

new Aeronca—a 4-place family plane—is in the works The firm 


ntensive sales campaign for postwar operations 
(Har Groenhoff Pt 











un 
the 
Technical Service Com- 
Wright Field lt is the 
XR-| powered by a 
air-cooled and ap 


TWIN-ROTOR HELICOPTER i; 
dergoing exhaustive tests by 
AAF Air 
mand at 
Platt LePage 
450-hp 


engine 


LARGEST PROP in flight is this 18 pears to be a perfection of the older 
foot 2 inch srtiss electric. which German twin-rotor helicopter. Note 
. tested on one of conventional tail section with high 
he A huge bombers. Designed stabilizer, wide landing gear, visi- 
to howe ngines of 3,000 and more bility of cabin AAF Phot 
; h Ww ste. con 
t sid ¢ ’ 20 ¢ cent 
n weigh J aluminun n 


‘ 


a 


miinee 


n this memento of the 
and 


Richard H. Depew, Jr., 


» Farman t ane The photo, made to CAB chairman; Harlee 
191 was dug up on the recent director of airports; Dr 
an sary f Depew's first solo tor; Hervey C. Law, director Washington National 
thirty-th years ago in the 52 
ph fly ng machine He's manager P. Warner, CAB member; 
* specia c ects for Fairchild 
Engine and Airpla Corp |. Stanton, deputy CAA administrator. 
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Washington National Airport in Lockheed Constellation. 
C. Edward Leasure, CAB chief examiner; J. Francis Reilly, executive assistant 
Branch, CAB member; 
Bruce Uthus, technical assistant to CAA administra- 


CAA director of safety regulation; Oswald Ryan, CAB member; Dr. Edward 
Howard Hughes; 
president; Edward E. Slattery, Jr., CAB chief of public information; and Charles 






























NEW TAIL TURRETS installed recently on 
B-17's offer greater range of movement 
for the guns, better protection for the 
gunners, and better visibility for the 
gunners. Designed by the Air Service 
Command from reports of combat crews, 
the have side-to-side move- 
ment increased from 15 degrees to 50 
degrees, and up-and-down range up from 
30 degrees to 75 degrees. New reflector 
sight replaces the old ring-and-bead 


new turrets 
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NEW TAIL FOR MARS gives the 
world’s largest flying boat a single 
rudder 40 feet high. 
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FAMILIARIZATION FLIGHT FOR CAB AND CAA officials was 


made from 
Left to right are: 


Jesse W. Lankford, CAA 


Airport; F. M. Lanter, 


Clarence Fleming, TWA vice 
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(5 NN L. Martin Company 
has made public _ plans, 
specifications and performance calcula 
tions for a postwar medium transport 
to meet Air Transport Association A-1 
requirements for a short range pas- 
senger-cargo plane. Designed for an 
iverage 500-mile range with 50 pet 
cent fuel reserve, the new plane, 
called Model 202, is expected to carry 
thirty passengers at 250 miles per 
hour, operate at 60 per cent power at 
direct flying costs of $117.31 per hour, 
with a crew of three and a design gross 
of 32,500 pounds. 

Feature of the Martin design is the 


Variety o! sub models that 


choice of high or low wing, Wright 
R-2600 or Pratt & Whitney R-2800 


engines, and even scaling down of de 


per mit 


sign if a smaller plane is desired. Only 
ATA specification not met by the 202 
is ability to use 3,000-foot sea level 
urport; the design calls for 3,250-foot 


- ' t vv 
" { if & 
uirport, but this can be met by slight 


DETAILS OF FUSELAGE are shown 
in drawings below. Overall length is 
72 feet 2 inches; largest fuselage out- 
side diameter is 120 inches; wingspan 
is 84 feet 5 inches. Note location of 
cargo door in relation to propeller 


zone 
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MARTIN’S 
| Airline Design 


reduction in the plane’s wing loading 
of forty-four pounds per square foot. 

An interesting comparison between 
merits of high and low wing designs 
shows that the high wing requires 
382 pounds additional weight to be 
used in reinforcing bulkheads to sup- 
port the wing in case of crash landing, 
and addition of longitudinal beams 
for protection in event of belly land- 
ing. On the other hand the high wing 
design is expected to cruise four miles 
per hour faster, simplify loading and 
unloading, improve passenger visibili- 
ty, and reduce ground time. 

Model 202 
passenger-to-cargo 
bulkheads, seat backs that may be 
hung on the fuselage wall to act as pro- 


provides convertible 


cabins, moveable 


tective padding for cargo, and hatches 
that are below standard truck bed 
level. Two interior arrangements have 
all seats facing forward or opposed 
seats. Space is provided near passenger 
entrance for luggage, and is accessible 
in flight. 

The estimate of $117.31 per hour 
as the plane’s direct flying costs while 
flying on 60 per cent of power, was 
arrived at by the Martin Company as 
follows: fuel, $25.40; oil, $1.38; plane 
depreciation, $7.76; engine deprecia- 


tion, $3.07; engine overhaul and re- 








Model 202, a high-wing, 30-passen- 
ger short-range transport designed by 
the Glenn L. Martin Company. 








ADJUSTABLE CARGO bulkhead fea- 
tures Model 202. Note seat cushions 
stowed in baggage racks. Seat backs 
can be slung from walls as protec- 
tive padding. 


pair, $7.37; plane overhaul and repair, 
$6.49; plane and engine ground serv- 
ice, $7.20; first pilot, $11.10; co-pilot, 


$5.60; cabin attendant, $2.29; crew 


expense, cockpit, $1.02, cabin 78 
cents; plane insurance, $4.29; pas 
senger service, $33.90. * * * 


























A PREFACE TO POSTWAR PLANNING — PART VIII. 





Federal Sovereignty of 
Airspace 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


HI perplexing problem of 
state aviation agencies cn 


1 
croaching upon egal territory of th« 


t 


Federal Government brings us now 


mental conditions 


' 
th 


one oft 
1.1 
necessary Tol healthy growth ind dc 


velopment of postwar aviation, name 


: ' 
lv, Federal regulation of air trans 
| 


ortation At this writing several 


} 
tates are granting certificates of con 


\ 


venience and necessity to intrastate op 


can end only 


? 


rators 1 practice that 


chaos and confusio 


SO perplexing is th present trend 
toward disunity between the forty 
, , 
gnt states ind th Federal gency, 


we sought out competent legal opinion 


upon which is based the following in 


t 
rormation ind 


Cone lusions 


proving 
’ | 

that the several tates are operating 
out of thei province ind that our 


urspace 1S ilready federalized 
} 


The ul I ghts controversy nas 


plagued the growth of aviation since 
its birth. It has not as yet reached 
the Supreme Court for determination 
ill probability it will, what 


W hile the 


five-to-fou 


but in 
with the present trend 
Supreme Court’s recent 
decision in the Northwest Airlines Tax 
Case has focused public attention upon 
taxation hazard which con 


ne state 


fronts every domestic urline operator, 


opinion of Mr. Justice 


the concurring 


Jackson supplies in unmistakable in 


' 
dication of his views upon the age 
ld controversy. In commenting upon 


that ancient and fanciful phrase of 


Lord Coke (cujus est solum ejus et 
| 

usque ad coelum more familiarly 

y y ; y 

Known as the dd clu maxim, Mr 


Justice Jackson st ited 
The ancient idea that landlordism 


nd sovereignty extend from the cen 
' 
| 


of the world to the periphery of 
the universe has been modified. Today 
he landowner no more possesses 
vertical control of all the air abov: 
him than l s} or ow nc p ssesses hor 
‘ontal control of all th 1 before him 
T he lr iS too prec ) is an open high 
way to permit it to be “owned” to the 
exclusion of mbarrassment of 1 
navigation by urtac landlords who 


’ 1 1 | 
vould pu t to tt ¢ 


St ude nt 
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of our legal evolution know how this 


Court interpreted the commerce 


clause of the Constitution to lift 
navigable waters of the United States 
out of local controls and into the do 
main of federal control. Air as an 
element in which to navigate is even 
more inevitably federalized by the 


commerce clause than is navigable 
water.” 

It should be comforting tor those 
who navigate in the air to know that 
it least one jurist of the highest court 
in the land has so made known these 
views, particularly since the chances 
ire good for the issues to ultimately 


come before that court. 


The CAB Should Act 


Our legal informant advises us that 
there is substantiation to Mr. Justice 
Jackson’s contention that “air is even 
more federalized by the commerce 
clause than is navigable water.” The 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the fall of 
1941 by 


regulation 


issuance of an appropriate 
ussumed jurisdiction over 
ill navigable airspace of the United 
States since all of the airspace was 
susceptible of use in interstate air 
commerce. The Board contended that 
in order to properly regulate inter- 
commerce it must 


State air assume 


jurisdiction over all navigable air 
pace. 

If this regulation is canalized within 
the Board’s delegation of power vested 
in it by Congress through the enact- 
ment of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
then the regulation becomes a part of 
that act and all navigable airspace 
is already federalized. 

The Board having so acted and so 


defined this ministerial duty to regu 
sate the operation of aircraft in all 
navigable airspace has, by its own 
act, imposed upon itself a duty to 
regulate which it has not to date per- 
formed. As pointed out above, there 
are today air carriers operating within 
state boundaries who possess no CAB 
certificates of public convenience and 
necessity. Several states have assumed 
the authority to issue intrastate cer 
Hence if all navigable air 
federalized, the Board 


tificates. 
space is now 
has been remiss in not taking appro 
priate action against these so-called 
intrastate carriers and the state com 
missions. This raises an interesting 
speculation that the Board is now vul 
nerable to a mandamus proceeding to 
compel it to perform the ministerial 
function it imposed upon itself by 
regulation back in 1941. 

While the Board has in one instance 
made known its views to one state 
commission who is now issuing stat¢ 
certificates, its failure to take some 
action against this state commission as 
well as other offending state commis 
sions has created a disturbing situa 
tion among applicants for CAB cet 
tificates. If 


with impunity disregard the Board’s 


certain operators can 
assumed jurisdiction over all naviga 
ble airspace and innovate air carriet 
operations over segments of routes pro 
posed by these CAB applicants, the 
orderly development of a system of 
feeder airlines will be retarded. Prompt 
action by the Board in dealing with 
the so-called intrastate operators and 
the state commissions would probably 
precipitate recourse to the highest 
court of appellate jurisdiction whos« 
decision would establish a guiding pre 
cedent for all parties in interest. Fail 
ure of the Board to take action might 
be explained by the New Deal’s sensi 
tiveness to the growing howls from 
the States’ Rights corner, whose howls 
are in themselves symptomatic of the 
centralized bureau 


revolt against 


Who has jurisdiction over the air above? The land- 


owner, the State or the Federal Government? Here 


are some legal aspects of the argument that prove 


all navigable airspace is already federalized and that 


the Civil Aeronautics Board has failed to carry 


out its ministerial duty. 
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cratic government in Washington. It’s 
1 sad commentary that air progress 
tands to suffer just because the 
States’ Righters happen to be so right 
n most of their tenets. 

We are further informed that there 


ure common law precepts which also 
support the Board’s assumption of 
jurisdiction over all navigable air 
space. The confusion w hich has stul- 
tified clear thinking on the air rights 
to property controversy arises largely 
from a few judicial decisions during 
the past twenty-five years whose con 
tents indicate that. the judges who 
decided them were confused in a laby- 
rinth of tenuous and_ misleading 
thought through their pronounced 
tendencies to adopt the Coke ad coelum 


maxim literally. 


Background of Confusion 


This befuddled thinking on the ai 
ghts to property controversy has 
ilso been shared by the bar as well 
For example, the well- 
Aviation 


the bench. 
known “Unitorm States 
Law” sponsored by the American Bar 
Association in 1926 contained the fol 
lowing provision: “the ownership of 
the space above the land and the water 
of this state is declared to be vested 
in the several owners subject to the 
rights of flights above...” Thus 
t is evident that the American Bai 
Association also accepted the maxim 
of “his the soil is—is his from the 
depths of the earth to the heavens 
ibove”’ 

The laws enacted by Nebraska and 
Pennsylvana from this model draft 
were modified somewhat by their re 
spective legislators. One addition to 
the Pennsylvania law reads as follows: 

But such ownership extends only so 
far as is necessary to the enjoyment 
of the use of the surface without in- 
terference to the right of passage in 
flight of aircraft.”’ This modification 
recognizes by implication the Doctrine 
of Ancient Lights, the Doctrine of 
E ftective Possession, and the ‘“‘Loss 
Without Injury Bars Redress’’ Doc 
trine. 

Historically, it is interesting to 
glance at the early cases from which 
the ad coelum theory sprang. The 
citation of three of these early cases 
in the English law are 22 Henry VI 
59, 10 Edward IV 14, and Henry VIII 
12, and they determine respectively 
the ownership of a set of young goose 
hawks as between landlord and tenant, 
theft of muniments of title, and the 
right of the Bishop of London, land- 
lord, to certain herrons and shovelers 
on property held by lease. In the 
Penruddock’s case, 9 Coke’s report 53, 
in which the ad coelum maxim was 
expounded, it was held that the de 
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Will Aviation Be Forced to Publish in the 
Years to Come Similar Advertising Campaigns as 


This One of the American Trucking Industry? 


POST-WAR PROBLEM 


THAT DEMANDS YOUR ATTENTION 






Predaslien Gey tiie Prices Go Up, Material and Manpower are Wasted 





HOW HIGH CAN 
A TRUCK JUMP? 


Nat high enough to clear 
barriers like conflicting 
weght laws in adjacent 
Mates. length and bheght 
Jaws that block whole sec 
tions of U.S. highways 
multiple taxes, horse- 
power fees, mileage caxes 
thousands of useless 
forms and regulations. 













Every Time Trucks are Blocked by These Useless State Barriers 













YET SUCH LAWS STILL REMAIN Somewhere along 
QN MOST STATUTE BOOKS transport 98°; of all farm produce. 


the line trucks 





Manufacturing, too, is literally 


RMY AND NAVY heads saw thar geared wo highway transportation. 
State barriers are a serious Interrupt trucking, and you upset 


threat » > war effort, Asaresult, America’s entire economic structure, 
some hampering State | 
Every now ences oA vay aide Now is the time to end itive 
id Ki . tion. But— restrictions once and for -% 
a the ; that when peace comes there will be 
000 penn oe pigh™*¥ They se sill eo the no breakdown in the natioa’s high- 
dent Thar cap cause havoc afterthe war. © way transportation system. 
Remember, practically everything o  - 











EVERY MILE FREIGHT TRUCKS ROLL BRINGS VICTORY CLOSER 


you eat, wear, or use Comes to you Send for new booklet, "Smash the 
all or part of the way by truck. Bottlenecks.” Tells yaar you can do 
What hampers trucks hurts you. to belp. 


ru AMERICAN TRUCING woes 


or a at ee nee = nom 









fendant’s roof overhanging plaintiff's 
land was a nuisance because of the 
rain water that it shed upon the plain 
tiff’s land. Subsequently, the Courts 
never had occasion to pass upon the 
rights to airspace at much _ higher 
levels than that involved in the Pen 
ruddock’s case until about 150 years 
ago with the commencement of the 
construction of tall structures. 

Our air-wise attorney tells us it was 
at the beginning of this era that the 
trend of decisions of English and 
American Courts began to diverge. 
The English jurists clung tenaciously 
to both the ad coelum theory and the 
Doctrine of Ancient Lights although 


there were some notable exceptions. 


The American Courts, with few ex 


ceptions, rejected the Doctrine of An 
cient Lights and have since repeatedly 
held that one cannot hold an ease 
ment to air not possessed. Undoubt 
edly, they found their decisions on two 
premises, namely, recognition of the 
common ow nership of all that is not 
possessed and refusal to recognize al- 
legations of possession unless there was 
“Effective Possession” 

So despite the opinion of many to 
the contrary, the dawn of our indus- 
trial era necessitated no distortion of 
the law to meet public needs. Nor 
does the present problem of airplane 
operation require, any distortion. This 
does not imply that an airplane can 
invade the airspace superjacent to the 
land with impunity. If the flight is 
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conducted at sufhiciently low level so 
is to cause harm, danger or incon- 
venience to the occupier, then a tres- 


pass has been comn itted. This doc 


ine was applied in the case of Hyman 
' 

West \ when a Court 

t Appeals held that the plaintiff was 


not entitled to equitable relief against 
low flying airplanes over his land un- 
less a showing be made of actual dan- 


r or harm suffered. 


ee 


Consequently, 1 ready affirmation 


the federalization of 


to 


airspace 1S 


available under existing law. As time 
drags on, more and more states can 
be expected to join the ranks of the 
few present interlopers who are at 
this moment engaging in the farcica 
practice of granting certificates ol 
convenience and necessity to intra 
state air carriers and compiling thei: 
own complicated set of duplicative 
rules and regulations. This evil, 
which can easily reach epidemic pro- 
portions before the war is over, must 


be rooted out. It’s largely up to the 
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and federal 


ripe i of 


I 
Moines 


fish consigned to Des 


vehicle and 


raveied in tne state. 
Ohio line 
is 6,000 pounds underloaded. 


Now, into Illinois 


10,000 pounds an 


that if he 


; r+) 


on tag, costing szov., 


As I see it, 


} 


so great as to ell 


important industry 
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multiplicity of regulations that apply to motor truck transportation and 


\ passenger car is about to leave 


is through the same states as the 


pounds—his equipment is five feet 


and only 45,000 pounds gross weight 
York, 15,000 pounds less than New Jersey. 


mills-per-dollar gross receipts tax 
led t Assuming that he were permitted to travel to the 


and serious trouble 


than the majority of states. And he must pay a special gross weight 
tax of approximately $245. Upon arriving at the border of Iowa he is 
five feet overlength, but underweight 
is to make regular runs he must buy an annual lowa compensa- 


of forty-eight different governments, 
the air transport development in the future which this war has shown to 


Just Suppose - - - 


Suppose forty-eight states prescribed separate requirements for ait 
transportation. It would be clearly impracticable to suppose that state 
regulations could be so drafted and kept currently amended 
as to prescribe the same requirements. Even were this accomplished, it 
s too much to expect that there can be perfect consistency and co- 
dination at all times in the construction and administration of thei 
respective regulations by the federal agencies and the forty-eight states. 


Certainly we want to avoid subjecting air transportation to the same 


bring about ich ridiculous circumstances as the following: 


New York City—destination Des 


The automobile owner, with his driver’s license and state license 
tag, knows that he can travel unmolested over the highways of the seven 
ates en route. A truck-trailer operator hauling a load of fresh ocean 
Moines is also ready to leave New York. His route 
passenger car. 


But here is the difference: New York permits him to use a fifty-foot 
truck-and-trailer unit, with a gross weight of 50,000 pounds, including 
1 load. He starts out. Upon entering New Jersey he is per 
mitted a length of only forty-five feet and a gross weight of 60,000 
too long, but 10,000 pounds unde 


loaded. Pennsylvania presents a bigger problem—a forty-five-foot length 


5,000 pounds less than New 


That’s not all, for he must also pay the State of Pennsylvania an eight- 
on that part of his total mileage 


again his truck-trailer is five feet overlength, while his vehicle 


And here he has to register with the public utilities commission and 
pay a fee of $72. In Indiana the length restriction is still five feet less 
than in New York, but the weight allowance is 3,000 pounds more. How- 
ever, another payment is to be met, this time a $24 charge for obtaining 
operating authority from the Indiana Public Service Commission. 


the gross weight must be cu 


the vehicle length slashed fifteen feet, one-third less 


3,900 pounds, Here he discovers 


f air transportation is subjected to the varying regulations 


we shall not be able to achieve 


be so essential to our national security. The economic burdens which 
might be reasonably expected from such multiple regulation would be 
fectively prevent the growth and development of this 


Dr. John H. Frederick, addressing the Texas Private 
Fliers Assn., Annual Convention, 


Austin, Texas, 














Civil Aeronautics Board to rise up 
from its seat on the sideline and call 
the signals for the sake of postwat 
civil aviation. 

In closing, may we pause briefly to 
pay tribute to the sovereign state ol 
South Dakota, which, on August 14, 
decided in the matter of an application 
for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity as follows: 

“Ordered that the application of 
the Chicago, Black Hills and Western 
Airlines for a certificate ot conven 
ience and necessity to operate in the 
transportation of persons and property 
to, from, and between Buffalo and 
Sioux Falls with Belle Fourche, Black 
Hills Airport, Spearfish, Rapid City, 
and Mitchell as intermediate points, be 
and the same is, hereby dismissed for 


lack of jurisdiction * * * 





JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 10) 


their official duties? We don’t know, 


but the situation is so sad in the States, 


many of our old-time technically 
trained men with thousands of hours 
in the air have practically been re 
duced to hitch-hiking. Veteran pilots, 
employes of the Federal aviation 
agency, charged with fostering and 
encouraging the development of avia 
tion, paddling around the country in 
Ford automobiles! It is as pitiful as it 
is ridiculous and it’s about time some 
one took the bull by the horns and got 
a little help “up on the hill” to cor- 
rect this ironic, as well as inefficient 
and impractical, situation. 

These are only a few of the press 
ing matters that need immediate at 
They make all this talk of 


hundreds of new feeder lines hopping 


tention. 


every thirteen miles over the country 
side and rosy talk of a flying flivver 
in every garage as laughable as an 
Abbot and Costello flicker. The CAA’s 
fast getting lost in the shuffle. 

From this necessarily brief con 
sideration of some of the fundamental 
problems of the CAA, it’s not dif- 
ficult to 
that the new 


understand and appreciat« 
Administrator has 
shouldered a tremendous job with 
weighty responsibilities. He will need 
the confidence, loyalty, energy and 
co-operation of all CAA personnel, the 
sage counsel and advice of his com 
Charlie 


and the helpful, constructive assis- 


petent predecessor, Stanton, 
tance of every person sincerely inter- 
ested in the sound, intelligent and 
fruitful development of civil aviation 
in America. We wish him the best 


of luck and CAVU weather. ®* *®* *® 
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Piloting a small plane from California to Tulsa. . . . Updrafts 
necessary for altitude. .. . Notes on the airport situation. ... 


Forced landing and a bus ride. . . . Light superchargers rec- 
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ommended for mountain flying. 


Cross-Country in a Stinson 10-A 

VERY TIME we make a 

long cross-country trip in 

an airplane, we have a number of re 

current Some are good 
and some are bad. 


impressions. 


On this particular trip, we were 
ferrying a Stinson 10-A back from 
California. The ship had a newly 


factory-majored engine and had been 
refinished and looked as 


every 


completely 
respect. 
loaded 


lick as a whistle in 
Starting off at San Jose, we 
uur wife and a considerable amount 
f baggage, including an electric iron, 

bottles of liquid nourishment, 
The people at 


and said that 


several 
naps, brief cases, etc 

the airport were aghast 
ve would never get over Salinas Pass, 
vhich was about 3,500 feet. In spite 
f everything, however, and with full 
gas tanks we got off in a normal run 
ibout one-third the length of the 
field, climbed slowly to 500 feet, 
turned around and started down the 
valley. Everything 
fine and surprisingly enough, by the 


seemed to work 
time we got to the Pass we had 5,000 
feet, which was all right. We knew 
Newhall 
Angeles, was pretty 
| 9 000 


Pass, just north of Los 
rough so we had 
mbed up to feet. The next 
lay we took off from Glendale Air- 
port, this having transferred 
every possible ounce of weight out of 


time 

+} ] ] 
he airplane and 
1 ° lv igh aha 
With our wife, who only weighs about 


it home 


shipped 


one bag, and three maps, 
Glendale, climbed 


25 pounds, 
we took off 
easily to 8,000 feet to go over Newhall 
headed east to Kingman, 
Arizona. The flight was without mis 
hap other than awfully slow, 
even with an alleged tail-wind (the 
Weather Bureau is always promising 
is tail-winds which we don’t seem to 
benefit of), and averaged 
to Kingman. 


from 
Pass, and 


being 


get the 
eighty miles per hour 

Glendale had cleared us to the King 
man Municipal Airport, the only one 
yn the map, but on landing there, we 
liscovered the abandoned 
and not even designated. This made 
is plenty those responsible 
for it, inasmuch as the airport is 
equipped with buildings, hangars, run- 
and has been there 
built at the tax- 


place was 


sore at 


ways, lights, etc., 
for years and years, 
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payers’ expense. Apparently, al- 
though the Army had only about ten 
million acres of nice flat land north- 
Kingman on which to build 
an airport, they couldn’t find a suit- 
able place right next to the Kingman 
Airport, and therefore its designation 
was jerked. Some people informed us 
that there was another airport the 
other side of the mountains, where 
we could get some gasoline. We took 
off, and found that although we had 
most of our gas used up and were 
very lightly loaded, the airplane would 
not climb. We made about four circles 
around the Kingman Airport 
we could get 500 feet. The altitude 
of the field is 5,000 feet. Everything 
functioning normally, 
but the thing just wouldn’t climb in 
that hot afternoon desert air. Finally, 
by taking advantage of every up- 
current we could find, we were able to 
get enough altitude to go over the 
town, around the mountain side and 
over to the new Mojave County Air- 
port. This airport 
runway, plowed out of the desert hill- 
seventy- 


east of 


before 


seemed to be 


consists of one 
side, has no hangars, has 
three octane gasoline in barrels, and 
you have to put it in yourself. There 
telephone, however, and we 
to get a cab to town. 


was a 
were able 

Taking off the next morning, we 
had about 150 miles in which to get 
3,000 feet so that we 
Flagstaff, 


something over 
make the 
Arizona. Upon arriving over Wil- 
liams, Arizona, about thirty miles 
from Flagstaff, we found that we only 
had 7,200 feet but had to have 8,000 
at least to clear the ground at Flag- 
staff. Since we had been attempting 
to climb every instant from our take- 
off, we knew very well we wouldn’t 
be able to gain the other 1,500 or 
2,000 feet we needed by the time we 
got to Kingman. Therefore we turned 
north towards Williams  Aj$rport, 
where there is a big open valley, and 


could pass at 


made several circles to get more alti- 
tude. We did every conceivable thing, 
like adjusting the mixture, control, 
which does do some good sometimes, 
and tried to climb at the highest 
speed we could, full throttle, but 
found that whenever we put the ship 
into a slight dive to pick up speed 
it would lose altitude at the rate of 





about 300 feet per minute and indi- 
cate eighty miles per hour. Remember, 
this was at something over 7,000 feet 
After gaining speed, and leveling off, 
the airspeed would drop to about 
seventy-five, and on attempting to 
climb the rate of climb would show 
about 200 to 300 feet per minute up, 
but this never registered on the sensi- 
tive altimeter. We don’t know what 
the people on the Williams Airport 
thought of us, breezing in there, circl 
ing the airport four or five times and 
then going out into the mountains. 
We finally went off around the dif- 
ferent mountainsides, hoping to find 
an updraft, and finally did find a pret 
ty good one. It lifted us about 300 
along the hillsides, 
others, but not finding 
back to find 
and 


feet so we went 
looking for 
them. Finally, we went 
this updraft 
were fortunate pick it 
up. Thereafter, we circled for about 
fifteen minutes around this updraft 
and were able to pick up about 1,500 
feet, giving us 8,500. We were just 
barely able to hold this, at full throt- 
tle. We went Flagstaff at an 
estimated 300 to 400 feet. There was 
couldn’t 


again if we could 


enough to 


ovel 


+ 


no other place to go and we 


get the altitude. From Flagstaff on, 
it was downhill most of the way to 


around 5,000 
This hop was made OK 


iding 


Albuquerque, which is 
feet altitude. 
although it took five hours, inc] 
our circling for altitude, 

At Albuquerque, we found that the 
Army had taken over the Albuquerque 
Municipal Airport, but was not using 
it as an airport, simply having built a 
few barracks and one thing or anothe 
The Army has a nice field 


i? 


around it. 
of its own in Albuquerque, which 
built so close to the. Municipal Ai: 
port as to make the Municipal Air 
port unsafe to use. 
Albuquerque 

other ten million acres of smooth land 


Since around 


there are possibly an 
on which airports could be easily 
made, we wonder just what the whole 
plan was. Why does the Army persist 
in rendering useless these airports 
which have already been purchased by 
the taxpayers’ money? If we could see 
any point in it, we would shut up, but 
there is certainly none that is ap 
parent. 

We had to land out at 


West Mesa 
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_ . 
taxied dow t take-off. Big 


not nave paved 
va iining and we could 
the airport 
landed all right, 


f soft 


on 


places 


sand all 
pl 0 


the 


and 
‘ i ine and nto 
g up 


nkling 


the 
to 
when 
signs 
to tax 
strip we 
and stalled 
from the 
and afte 
tne all 

‘ iddy sand, we had 
abou 
1elp 
plenty 
Army, 


body 


‘ vat } 


a t ana every 


} 
airplane 


derable 

to make 
- 

valley 


over the 
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vVatcning tne hignway ali the me 
as hat looked ke about the Oo ly 
place we might be able to pu t in i 


Franklin e 


we 


tne 


We 


through a few 


ip 
easy 


oul 


n 
n 


a 


*ngine quit. We had never had a 

ngine quit on us although 
ave flown behind five or six of 
for a number of years 


made 


Amarillo after flyin 


gassed 


quick, 


rain squalls, got 
nd found there was no 
way to get lunch, so tightened 
belts on one Coca-Cola, and 


took 


off again. This was about 1 o’clock 
and again, although Amarillo is only 
about 3,000 feet, we found we couldn't 
get any altitude except when we got 
updrafts. These updrafts are ex- 
tremely essential to all underpowered, 
heavy aircraft, and without them we 
know that we could not have made the 
trip at all. 

We were along, making 
pretty good time from Amarillo to- 
wards Tulsa, having a good southwest 
tailwind that 
ninety the ground 


breezing 


was making us a good 


We had about 


on 


6,500 feet about an hour out of Ama 
rillo and had a little over 5,000 at 
Oklahoma City. This altitude is aw 
fully good stuff to have, as you will 
see in a minute 

Everything had been running pe! 
fectly. Oil pressure, revolutions, air 


speed and stuff, were all on the beam. 


Right over Chandler, which is about 
seventy-five or eighty miles from 
Tulsa, we were thinking that we had 
put in about nineteen hours from 
California and didn’t know exactly 
how many hours the engine had or 
it before we left. We were thinking 


that the first thing we would do would 
be to give the engine and airplane a 
complete checking over as it probably 
would need it. We don’t know whethe: 


t was the 


power of suggestion, 01 
what, but about that time all hell 
broke loose in the engine room and 
more vibrations, strange noises and 
so forth set in than we have heard 
n a long time. The airspeed and 
RPMs both dropped and we found 
we were only able to maintain our air- 
speed in quite a good glide. We 
weren't going to be able to make 
Oklahoma City or Tulsa, since we 


couldn’t maintain our altitude and we 
didn’t know how long the thing would 
run anyway. We diagnosed the trouble 
valve stuck 
it popped back 


as a either broken or 
open, as occasionally 


(Continued on page 70) 
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MODERN AIRPORTS 


and AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 


A Guest Editorial 


LET'S SEASON IMAGINATION WITH 


Reality! 


By SHELDON 8B. STEERS 
Director, Michigan Board of Aeronautics 


AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT is one of aviation’s biggest programs, 
f but unless the industry sprinkles its imaginative rhapsodies 
on airports with the bitter seasoning of reality, that program is headed 
for a series of costly blunders which could set aviation back ten years. 

Think a moment of some of those long-established airports in con- 
gested sections from which the pilot—in a rash of gooseflesh—takes off 
around or over houses, factory buildings, and other permanent obstruc- 
tions. No one defends this setup, but the airport is there until it can 
be relocated. 

Many of us recall “flying fields” abandoned because they adjoined the 
edge of the community. Takeoffs over crowded business or residential 
areas had been found objectionable; obstructions were too numerous; 
expansion was impossible. So the new field was spotted several miles 
beyond the town limits. 

If these points make aeronautical good sense, shall we hastily toss 
them overboard and deliberately establish new airports amidst the down- 
town hazards? Sprinkle that high-flying imagination with reality! 

A speaker at the Southeastern Regional Airport Management Con- 
ference was asked how small a community could afford to have some 
type of airport. His answer was: 200 inhabitants. Under certain ex- 
tremely unusual circumstances he might be right. 

But he forgot to mention that the field suggested for this community 
would occupy more acreage than the town itself. And he said nothing 
as to the volume of business done by this town, and the number of po- 
tential private fliers, and the chances of airline stops there. 

A few years ago Michigan considered 5,000 the minimum population 
for a town which might reasonably expect to establish and maintain an 
airport. More recently we have dropped this minimum to 2,000. Even 
the mention of a 200-population minimum is one more example of 
imagination unstabilized by reality. 

For years the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and before it the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, has laid down principles of sound practice. 
The CAA declares 6,000- and 7,000-foot runways are essential to safety 
where engines fail on the takeoff. Yet some of the current airport pro- 
gvrams envisage runways a fraction of those lengths in congested sections. 

Are the CAA’s carefully developed safety principles suddenly found 
to be worthless? Or are we confronting glamorous new programs whose 
imaginative ideas have not been leavened with the sobering influence of 
cold reality? 

Imagination is vital—without it we would never have had aviation. 
But if the propounders of airport programs fail to divest their imagina- 
tive creations of weak or dangerous features before publicizing these 
programs, the aviation industry must do it. The process of debunking 
may not be pleasant, but it means the protection of aviation’s future. 





ERE is your first 

edition of MOD- 
ERN AIRPORTS, a maga- 
zine within a magazine, 
dedicated to the intelligent 
planning, construction, man- 
agement, maintenance and 
operation of American land- 
ing facilities, whether they 
be small, easy-to-build “air- 
parks” and “flight-stops” or 
elaborate trunk-line air ter- 
minals. 

The airport is as basic to 
the airplane as the highway 
is to the automobile. This na- 
tion’s air facilities must be 
expanded if aviation is to 
realize its full and complete 
potential or reach its long- 
dreamed-of destiny as a 
powerful factor in © world 
transportation. Adequate 
planning must precede and 
efficient management must 
follow any airport construc- 
tion program. The problems 
of so tremendous and signifi- 
cant an undertaking are 
multitudinous. 

As publishers engaged ex- 
clusively in the field of avia- 
tion, we would be failing in 
our duty to the industry if 
we disregarded or neglected 
these basic facts. The present 
and future growth and de- 
velopment of scheduled and 
non-scheduled aviation hinges 
upon the sound and intelli- 
gent increase of landing 
facilities. MODERN AIR- 
PORTS will invest every 
available resource at its com- 
mand to stimulate long-range 
planning and immediate ac- 
tion by publishing accurate 
and timely information on all 
phases of airport develop- 
ment and operations. 

MODERN AIRPORTS of 
necessity will remain a spe- 
cial section of SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT until the critical 
paper shortage disappears, at 
which time it will be issued 
as a separate publication. 


—The Publishers of 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT 





Modern Airports 


State Legislation 
Needs for Airports | 











By DR. JOHN H. FREDERICK 


HERE are many important 
questions facing those of us 
iviation develop 


interested 


hould occupy in the 
Not the least of thes 


to the position 


United Strat 


s whether, in tt years to come, it 
1S to develop under the regulatory con 
trol of the natior government ot! 
whethe 1 ubjected to 1 
divided control by both the federal 
rovern 1 states. We 
nus i ition as an ac 
ity made up of the a rplanes, the 
pilots, the ur pac ind the urports. 
This means that there are certain local 
1d certain l n phases of aviation 
Ctivity Furthermore, civil aviation 
i n industry may be« divided into 
commercial ICtiIVilies the airlines 
d the fixed base operator ind the 
tivities of the private flyers. Each 
ot the sc groups ha common problems 
[ each also different and di 
rent this question of 

< mation 
Sta wrona legislation seems 

» follow long four main channels: 

State regulation of intrastate 
operations of interstate carriers 
Taxation of aeronautical activ 

ies 
Enabling legislation for munici 
palities in airport development, 


ning ind a space control. 
+. General law usually regulatory 
nature 
In this article we will limit discus 
ion oO Point > and 4 


Air Space Control 
W he n we 


of State 


come to a consideration 


| 
1eronautical legislation im 


connection with airport development, 





zoning and control of the air spac« 
we enter al irea where such legisla 
tion is a gica tate function. In 
meeting and solving legislative prob 
lems incident to the location, estab 
lishm«e ¢ operation and 

l ) or | lic urports we must 
cil in mind O- illed three level 
,overnmental structure of the United 
States and ¢t respective powers and 

t wh 1riou types of 


Confusion in state and municipal legislation and 
ordinances must be eliminated for the fullest 


development of airports. 


shows some of the 


jurisdiction—tfederal, state and mu 
nicipal—can and must exercise in 
connection therewith. 

p to the outbreak ot the war, 


urports in this coun 
the 


development ot 
entirely in 
To what 


try has been ilmost 


hands of our municipalities. 


extent the municipalities will be the 


primary ind principal influence in 
public urport development when the 
Var 1s over remains to be seen, but as 
matters now stand, and based upon 
existing state laws, any planning ror 
1 national system of airports must 


recognize the part which our munici 
palities have played and in the future 
must play with reference thereto. 


Without 


many public airports there should be, 


presuming to Say how 


and without presuming to indicate 


what classes ot airports communities 


different 
should be 


with populations of sizes 


hould have; where they 


located; how land for them should be 


, 
acquired; what their structural stand 


irds should be; how and by whom 
controlled and managed; how the capi 
tal investment should be met and 
how the operating costs paid, the 


] 


fundamental fact remains that all of 


these matters must be taken into con 


sideration and the questions and prob 

ms involved answered by municipal 
ordinances based upon power inherent 
in the municipal charters or upon laws 
passed by the state legislatures dealing 
with public airports and applicable to 
classes ot 


municipalities or different 


munic ipalities 


To the extent that such charte 
powers or enabling acts fully and ac 
curately cover the requirements fot 


public airports, to that extent can a 
municipality or a group of contiguous 
establish and 
On the 


that 


municipalities operate 


public airports. other hand, 


to the extent such powers are 


deficient or defective they will prove 


stumbling blocks to the early realiza- 


tion of a network of public urports 


This thoughtful study 
points to be clarified. 


serving all parts of the United States 

The following types of state aero 
nautical legislation are needed in con 
nection with an 


airport program. 


Some states have already provided 
much of this legislation, others includ 
ing Texas, still hav e much to do 
Airport Acquisition. Between 1926 
and 1929 twenty-seven states adopted 
legislation authorizing cities, countic 


other 


or some public agency to us 
tax funds to acquire, operate and 
maintain public airports and as of 
July 15, 1944, every state has legisla 


Our 
here is not so much initial legislation 


tion of like character. concern 
therefore, as it is the amendment and 
perfection of imperfect legislation 
the books. In 
the legislation is out of date and so 


now on many States, 
incomplete as to make it difficult to 
carry out any airport program there 
under. 
number of statutes have been adopted 
that the law of the state i 
hopeless confusion. In 
the method 


adopting a separate state law to cover 


In other States, such a largc 
in almost 
othe States, 


has been followed of 


each city and each subject relating to 


that city. A few states now have in 
effect the Uniform Airports Act of 
1935 which is the best uniform leg 
islation yet presented in this field. 


This act is out of date in some respects 
and could stand extensive revision to 
cover some subjects in more detail, as 
tor example, the subject of joint ait 
ports. Airport districts, airport au 
thorities, acceptance of federal airport 
other subjects should b: 


funds, and 


covered in a comprehensive revised 
this Uniform Act 


that cities may have the necessary leg 


edition of in order 
islative machinery to play their part 
in a National Airport Program. With 
cities thinking of airports in the plural 
today, the best possible legislative ideas 
should be available for their use. 
Condemnation of Property. In al 


most all instances where a city seeks 
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to acquire property for use as a public 
airport, landowners immediately get 
the idea that they can secure highet 
prices for their property than would 
otherwise be the case. 
only solution is the use of the power 
of eminent domain to acquire property 
tor lirport purposes, not only to avoid 
the payment of exorbitant prices, but 
ilso to force the sale of property 
which the owners do not want to part 
W ith. 

The legal rule embodied in the con 
stitutions of the several states is that 
property may be taken under the 
power of eminent domain when it is 
necessary to take the property for a 
public use.” The question presented 
to the courts in all of the cases which 
have passed upon the acquisition of 
property by eminent domain for ait 
port purposes is whether an ‘airport 
ise” is a “public use.” 

The Supreme Courts of fourteen 


states have now passed specifically 


upon acquisition of airport property 
under the power of eminent domain 
ind have upheld such acquisitions as 
for a “public use.” In one of these 
decisions the Supreme Court of Florida 
held that Pan 
utility, could exercise the 


American Airways, as 
l private 
power of eminent domain to acquire 
property to be used as a base for the 
operations of that airline, since such 
icquisitions would be for a public use. 
\ study of the problems which have 
been raised in the court decisions to 
date indicates that express legislative 
uuthority must exist authorizing the 
use of eminent domain powers bef ore 
1) taking under these powers will be 
therefore, 


sustained. It 1s, ipparent 


that states which have not adopted 
legislation with such express language, 
should do so without delay so that 
ibsence of such legislation will not 
offer a stumbling block to cities wish 
ing to participate in a National Au 
port Program. 

Lease of Muni ipall 
borts and Facilities. 


is that cities have no power to rent o1 


Owned AI 


The general rule 


lease municipal property which they 
hold for private use to private persons 
in the absence of specific statutory or 
charter power authorizing such leases. 
\ study ot the cases indicates that 
where such specific authority therefor 
could not be found, the courts have 
invalidated leases of municipally 
owned airports where the entire air- 
port has been leased to private persons. 
In some instances, it might be desir- 
able to make such a lease, sO specific 
airport 


vuthority to lease property 


should be included in all state legis 
lation so that cities faced with this 
problem will not find themselves legally 


incapable ol meeting it. 
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Important Series of Authoritative Articles 
On Airport Management by Dr. John H. Frederick 


Mopern Airports will present in these columns a 
regular monthly discussion on airport management 
by Dr. John H. Frederick, widely-known Professo: 
of Transportation in the School of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Texas. 

Dr. Frederick 
confronting the airport manager today, the adequac) 
of airport management, and its professional devel- 
Important because it will keep apace of 
practice as well as theory, this series should accomplish much in directing 
attention to the pressing need of efficient and business-like operations 
at the very core of aviation ex pansion—the airport. 
come airport management will undergo many changes and improvement. 
will chart and follou 


The American Association of Airport Executives recently adopted a 
resolution commending the work in airport management which Dr. Fred- 
erick is offering at the University of Texas beginning in November. A 
wealth of additional background for his forthcoming articles has filled 
A graduate of the University of Pennsylvania (B.S. in Eco- 
nomics 1918, A.M. 1925, Ph.D. 1927), he has had broad experience in 
business as salesman, sales manager, credit manager and the like in this 
Dr. Frederick is the author of six books widely 
used as texts in various Universities, including 
He has written extensively on marketing, distribution and 
transportation, having had some 300 
articles published in trade and other journals since 1929. 
sultant to several Government departments, trade associations and man- 
ufacturers, airlines and the Attorney General of Texas. 

The forthcoming series of authoritative articles by Dr. Frederick should 
become a worthy contribution to the development and strengthening of 
business-like airport management in the United States. 


month with the October issue, 


pr oblem § 


will discuss the many 


In the months to 


these significant and progressive 


“Commercial Air Trans- 


He is a con- 








Che courts have been very quick to 
point out that while the entire air- 
port cannot be leased without express 
statutory authority, parts of the air- 
port may be leased to airlines, air 
schools, and others. In this connec- 
tion, one should recall that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, Section 
303, prohibits exclusive rights for the 
use of any landing area or air naviga- 
tion facilities on which federal funds 
have been expended. This legislation 
has been very strictly interpreted by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States as covering not only the land- 
ing areas themselves but the facilities 
there made available. Such an inter- 
pretation is believed to be too broad 
and, as you know, it is not followed 
in practice. 

The Uniform Airports Act contains 
a provision allowing the leasing of air- 
ports and the facilities thereof which 
is a good model for use by states 
having such provisions missing from 
their existing legislation. 

Regulations Governing Use of Air- 
ports. Airports as public utilities are 
subject to such reasonable regulations 


as the particular public agency having 
to issue regulations for 
Jurisdiction 


jurisdiction 
airports may prescribe. 
to promulgate such regulations may be 
vested in a city, county or the state. 
Both privately owned airports devoted 
to a public use and publicly owned 
airports are subject to reasonable reg- 
ulations designed to protect the public 
and users of the airport. 

The ordinary ordinances or laws of 
the city or county in which the air- 
port is located apply to minor breaches 
of the peace on the airport, and graver 
offenses are covered by the usual state 
laws of general application. The usual 
local regulations are those concerning 
landing, taking off, taxiing, parking, 
mooring, flight restrictions, lighting, 
fire regulations, starting of engines of 
aircraft, fees for use of the airport and 
its facilities, and concession agree- 
ments of various kinds for use of 
various airport facilities. While it is 
legally possible to regulate by ordi 
nance or statute the charges made by 
all publicly used, though privately 
owned airports, the charges made so 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Revenue UA. Cost 
AT LOVE FIEL 


How’s business at your airport? 


Here’s a brief but 


revealing study of a representative operation—first 
in a series detailing revenues and costs at leading 
airports. 


| Bt E FIELD, Dallas, Texas, 
presents an interesting case 
of airport costs and revenues. Love 
Field has certain problems at present 
that may not be general among air 
ports For one thing, the Army 
leases the field itself for $12,000 a 
year and handles all necessary main 
As it is, the returns from 
ing, still under city 


tenance 
the terminal buil 





control, more than offset the direct 
operating cost 
The tables on these pages give a 


comprehensive picture of the costs 
and revenues It is interesting t 
note that, ignoring the porter charge: 
which are furnished at cost to hel 
reduce the burden of their salaries by 
each airline, there is a greater return 
to the city from pay toilet receipt 
than from Braniff Airways’ landing 
fees. The restaurant pays more than 
American Airlines, and the news stand 
more than Delta Air Lines. It costs 
American Airlines, for example, $1.08 


n airport and terminal building 
charges for each of its present sched 
ules to use Love Field Airport fees 


are now being revised 

The four accompanying tables con 
tain a wealth of detailed information 
that may prove of interest to other 
cities. They show the 1944-45 budget, 
the 1944-45 estimate of income, and 





WHO PAYS AT LOVE FIELD? 
(1944-45) 
Airlines 


American Airlines 


$3 288: 


Rent, 
Landing fees, 

$2. 000 S 5 Y2RS 
Braniff Airways: Rent, 

$5,640: Landing fees, 


$1,858: Utilities, $120 7,618 
Delta Air Lines: Rent, 

$1,368; Landing fees, $927: 

Utilities, $60 2.355 


Porter Service: Pro-rated 


at cost 23,769 


$39,030 
Concessions 
Restaurant, $6,000; News 
stand, $4,415: Barber Shop, 
$510 10,925 


Other (CAA, Lockheed, ete.) 24,166 


$74,121 
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the table of charges upon which the 
revenue estimate is based. It is as 
sumed that during this fiscal year no 
major changes will be made in the air- 
port situation as it now exists, this for 
the purposes of budgeting. However, 
work is expected to begin soon on a 
new terminal building layout that will 
include hotel, swimming pool, dance 
terrace, and greatly increased space 
for airline use and ramp facilities. 
Explanations are needed for several 





YEARLY REVENUE 
Estimated 1944-1945 


Rentals: 
Army lease of 
airport 
Rentals of space 


SLY.000 


in terminal 16,704 
$28,704 
Landing fees—three airlines 1,785 
Concessions: 
Restaurant $ 6,000 
News stand 1,415 
Barber shop 510 
10,925 
Service charges 
Porter service $19,641 
Baggage attendants 4,128 
Utilities 1,590 
Janitor service 300 
Pay toilets 1,836 
Telephones 2? 052 
Locker rentals 160 
29,707 
Total revenue $74,121 


items in the table of expenditures. 
The item “Motor Vehicles” under Sup- 
plies and under Maintenance-Equip- 
ment is to cover a power lawn mower 
only. Automotive equipment is 
“rented” from a central motor pool 
at 4c per mile and appears as “Hire 
of Equipment, City” under Miscella- 
neous Services. 

Hart Bowman is the city’s Super- 
visor of Aviation. H. D. Burford is 
Acting Manager. 





YEARLY EXPENSES 
Estimated 1944-1945 


Personal services: 


Supervision $ 8,787 
Labor operation 34,056 
Extra help 2 600 
$45,443 
Supplies: 
Office $ 325 
Fuel 1,450 
Clothing 150 
Motor vehicles 10 
Minor tools 700 
Rest rooms 1,650 
1.295 
Maintenance —structures: 
Building $ 750 
Street 100 
Lighting system 150 
1,000 
Maintenance—equipment: 
Furniture and 
fixtures $ 100 
Machinery 500 
Motor vehicles 25 
Public address 25 
650 
Miscellaneous services: 
Communication $ 300 
Hire of equipment 
city 900 
Insurance 5 
Special services 60 
Traveling expenses 1,500 
Light and power 10,000 
Water 625 
13,390 
Sundry charges: 
Refunds 25 


Total expense $64,803 





AIRPORT CHARGES 


Terminal charges: 
Rental of first floo space 
Rental of second floor space 
Ramp air conditioning and moto 

generating services 

90 each for 10 planes or less daily 
80 each for 15 planes or less daily 
75 each for 16 or more planes daily 
Locker rentals in pilots’ room 


Porter service (baggage) 
Landing fees: 

Ist schedule 

Additional schedules 
Concessions: 

Individual contract basis 


$2.00 per sq. ft. per yea 
$1.80 to $1.95 per sq. ft. per year 
$1.00 each for 5 planes or less daily 


$5.00 per year full size 
3.00 per year half size 
Pro-rated to airlines at cost 


$50.00 per month 
5.00 per month 
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ow States 


ould 


hare Airport Millions 


Randolph’s formula, applied to each of the forty- 
eight states, proposes an interesting method of 
allocating U. S. airport funds. 


Computations for this magazine 
show that if Congressman Jennings 
Randolph’s HR 5024, providing for a 
billion dollar civil airport construc- 
tion program, is enacted, federal allo- 
cations for the first year would range 
from New York’s $7,902,621.45 to Del- 
aware’s $52,423.30. 

In addition to New 
largest apportionments would be 
Pennsylvania’s $6,256,597.44, Illinois’ 

$5,024,633.77, 
Missouri’s $2,- 

$2.880,135.45, 


York, the ten 


$5,576,380.72, Texas’ 
Ohio’s $4,104,326.35, 
926,455.96, Michigan’s 
Minnesota’s $2,687,430.69, California’s 
$2,642,394.52 and Indiana’s $2,630,- 
$38.11 

Randolph’s bill, calling for 
new airports to be built in a ten-year 
period, contains a unique formula fon 


computing state allocations. It is: 


a b ( 
d d d M 
m + t = 
a b c ' 
\ \ N\ 
=d =“ <¢ =d 


M=Total federal funds available for 
apportionment, in dollars. 

m= Federal funds to which a particu- 
lar state is entitled, in dollars. 

a=Population of the whose 
share of the federal funds avail- 
able for apportionment is to be 
computed, according to the latest 

United 


state 


decennial census of the 
States. 
b=Area of land and water, in square 
miles, of the state whose share of 
the federal funds available fo. 
apportionment is to be computed. 
e=Number of civil aircraft which, as 
of the first of the fiscal year dur- 
ing which the apportionment is 
made, were with the 
Administrator as owned by per- 
other than scheduled ait 
who, in requesting re- 
cordation of their title to such 
aircraft, had given as their ad- 
dress the state whose share of the 
federal funds available for ap- 
portionment is to be computed. 
d=Number of civil airports which, as 
of the first of the fiscal year dur- 
ing which the apportionment is 
made, were located in the state 
whose share of the federal funds 
available for apportionment is to 
be computed, as determined by 
the Administrator. 
Sum of the factors in question for 
all the states. 


registered 


sons 


carriers 


IZ 
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This formula has been criticized as 
being more “garbledeair gobbledy- 
gook” out of Washington. It attempts 
to distribute airport funds according 
to state needs as balanced against 
the national totals. The population of 
a state per existing airport is weighed 
against the national population per 
total airports. This same balancing 
is carried out for state areas and 
registered aircraft. 

The number of certified aircraft in 
each state is used as a multiplier. 
This would serve as an incentive to 
the several states to encourage greate1 
ownership by citizens. The number 
of airports is used as a divisor. This 
would mean that states with the 
largest number of airports would be 
penalized unless each sees to it that 
private aircraft are numerous in pro- 
portion to the number of airports. 
Thus, the formula appears particu- 
larly attractive to states of relatively 
low population density, and to those 
interested in the promotion of the 
wider use of the airplane as a means 
of personal transportation. 

It is interesting to note the results 
of such a theory. A glance at the 


apportionments shows some of the 
more thinly populated states would 
receive unusually large allocations, 


while some of the more thickly pop- 
ulated states would receive unusually 
small allocations. It is also interest- 
ing to note that emphasis is 100 per 
cent on non-scheduled aircraft, while 
scheduled air carriers, with their very 
small number of airplanes, are viewed 
as no factor at all in airport require- 
ments as concerned in the formula. 

In computing the formula, it should 
be noted that apportionments would 
change annually as the number of 
airports, aircraft and _ population 
change. The figures cited herewith 
are based on 1944 statistics, and 
would not apply, of course, to 1945 or 
1946. 

Critics of the bill point out that 
the 3,000 proposed new airports would 
cost a total of one billion dollars of 
Federal funds and an equal amount 
of state funds, thus averaging $666,- 
000 each. They also point out that an 
average of 300 acres per airport would 
mean that 900,000 acres of land will 
be used for the program. 

The bill provides for federal funds 
to be matched, dollar for dollar, by 
state funds, and arranges that the 
federal government shall act through 
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the CAA Administrator. To be eli- 
gible for federal aid, a state must 
have a state airport agency, must 
have adequate legislation for preven- 
tion and removal of airport hazards, 
shall have no tax on airport fuel, or 
any special aviation tax that does not 
go entirely into the encouragement 
and development of civil aeronautics. 





Allocating the First 
Hundred Million 


State Apportionment 


1. New York $7,902,621.45 
2. Pennsylvania 6,256,597.44 
3. Illinois 5,576,380.72 
4. Texas 5,024,633.77 
5. Ohio 4,104,326.35 


6. Missouri 

7. Michigan 

8. Minnesota 

9. California 

10. Indiana 

11. Nevada 

12. Iowa 

13. Tennessee 

14. Colorado 

15. Montana 

16. Kansas 
Wyoming 

18. Massachusetts 
19. New Jersey 
20. Wisconsin 

21. North Carolina 


2,926,455.96 
2,880,135.45 
2,687,430.69 
2,642,394.52 
2,630,438.11 
2,568,765.65 
2,389 392.20 
2,318,154.15 
2,316,754.36 
2,111,191.29 
2,091,249.51 
2,060,259.58 
2,041,905.36 
2,031,273.44 
2,013,195.69 
2,008,570.59 


22. Oregon 2,000,704.39 
23. Utah 1,997,673.85 
24. Kentucky 1,946,779.90 
a 


25. South Dakota 
26. Arizona 

27. New Mexico 
28. Georgia 

29. Arkansas 

30. Washington 
31. Oklahoma 

32. Nebraska 

33. Alabama 

34. Virginia 

35. West Virginia 
36. North Dakota 
37. Idaho 

38. Louisiana 

39. South Carolina 
40. Maryland 

41. Florida 

42. Mississippi 
43. Connecticut 
44. Maine 

45. Rhode Island 
46. New Hampshire 
47. Vermont 

18. Delaware 


1,933,425.95 
1,914,417.22 
1,852,615.10 
1,826,398.43 
1,687,828.41 
1,564,230.88 
1,491,193.90 
1,435,011.45 
1,263,651.16 
1,240,910.11 
1,227,002.75 
1,223,253.08 
1,199,748.47 
1,142,629.05 
1,106,982.85 
1,075,275.70 
985,339.45 
857,021.70 
799,879.51 
590,249.23 
478,230.24 
267,977.67 
257,020.18 
52,423.30 





Total $100,000,000.00 
NOTE: These estimated apportion- 


ments are figured according to the for- 
mula proposed by Randolph's HR-5024 
and using civil aircraft registrations 
as of January 1, 1944 (with air carrier 
aircraft and all aircraft registered in 
District of Columbia deducted) and 
civil airports as of April 1, 1944, in- 
cluding CAA intermediate fields and 
civil fields taken over by the Army and 
Navy (excluding Army and Navy owned 
fields and District of Columbia airports) 
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Maintenance of 


Paved Airport Areas 


© adequately ovel the 

5» ibject, Maintenance of 

Paved Areas and Drainage of Ain 
fields, or any other subject on main- 


tenance, it necessary to start with 
the beginning of a project. Good 
maintenance starts with the location 
engineet Airport sites should be 
selected which not only permit com- 


pliance with operational functions, 


ance with established 


but also comp 


lesign criteria It is believed that 


of all factors involved 


of runways, taxiways, and aprons, 


maintenance 


good drainage is the most important 
single item This statement, of course, 


s based upon design and construction 


i} L 


that Is adequate To! the type and vol 


ime of traffic 


Drainage 


Because drainage is so important, 


every effort should be made to aid the 
drainage system to function as de 
signed Much time should be spent 
on the airfield by maintenance super- 
visors during and immediately follow- 
ng rains, in order to determine: 

1. Does the system function as de- 
signed? If not, make alterations o1 
additions so that system is adequate 
for normal conditions 
2. Is there any high ground which 
causes improper surface flow? There 
are always surface corrections to be 
made, particularly along shoulders. 
These should be made promptly and 
with full concurrence of operations 
officials so as to meet operational re 
quirements 

3. Are all drop inlets at proper 
grade and open? Make any altera- 
tions necessary and never cease check- 


ing for debris 


1. Are any storm sewers or surface 
ditches silted to point of being inade 
quate? This condition is quite com- 


mon immediately after construction o1 


at locations where the soil is sandy. 
Smaller pipes can usually be cleared 
satisfactorily with fire hose or sim- 


‘ 
" 


lar equipment, but the large ones 


sometimes require the more costly 
method of manually removing silt. 
Quite often, it is necessary not only to 
clean ditches but to establish grades. 

5. Constantly watch for settlement 
if backfill over storm sewers, pipes, 


ditches, etc., which generally causes 


costly repairs. Apparently adequately 


compacted backfill is one item which 
s most difficult to obtain even by the 
most careful contractor. Some in- 


stances have been known where an 


eighteen-in« h settlement has occurred 
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By H. H. ALLEN 

Major, Corps of Engineers; Chief, Main- 
tenance and Repair Branch, 
Service Command Engineers, 


Eighth Service Command 


in a very short time after settlement 
started. At least one settlement in 
the Fourth Region has occurred in 
deep backfill which apparently caused 
failure of storm sewer pipes, or was 
a major contributing factor. 

6. Regardless of the type of pave- 
ment, shoulders must be maintained so 
as to permit adequate lateral drain- 
age. If the shoulder is mechanically 
stabilized or paved, this is compara 
tively easy; however, if grassed shoul- 
ders are used, lateral drainage is 
sometimes inadequate immediately 
after planting or sodding. The fin- 
ished grade of a soil shoulder usually 
permits adequate drainage, but when 
it is plowed for grassing or sodding, 
there is sufficient swell in the loosened 
sarth to stop lateral surface flow ex- 
cept at points where water breaks 
over. The average grass shoulder 
usually fouls lateral drainage very 
quickly unless very close mowing and 
other corrective measures are taken. 
It is the speaker’s opinion that a 
twenty or twenty-five-foot strip of 
shoulder should be maintained free of 
all grass. 

7. Subsurface wate 
causes trouble and generally each case 
presents individual problems which 
are costly to overcome. Every rea- 
sonable effort should be made to cor- 
rect any such conditions that are 
known during design and construction 
stages. Any areas in which subsur- 


sometimes 


face water later becomes a problem, 
must receive very close study to de- 
termine the source, eliminate infiltra- 
tion and then replace pavement 


Preventive Maintenance 


Concurrent with drainage mainte 
nance, it becomes necessary to repair 
certain areas of pavement structure 
as daily routine operations. In addi- 
tion, there are the many problems 
which require seasonal operations. 
The latter, like a major portion of 
drainage work, is largely preventive 
maintenance. Preventive maintenance 
is very important, but too often the 
less experienced fail to recognize this 
fact, because it is difficult for them 
to determine tangible results. The 
major items of preventive maintenance 
have been assembled by the Eighth 


Service Command in chart form to 
more adequately stress their impor- 
tance. This chart lists various items 
in a column on the left and the time 
of year each item should be done is 
shown by months in varying thickness 
of lines extending to the right of each 
item. 

Regular and systematic inspection 
is very important; so often those re- 
sponsible for maintenance become so 
accustomed to the general appearance 
that they fail to see little evidences 
of impending trouble. Quite often the 
maintenance engineer or superinten- 
dent tries to find such signs by riding 
over paved areas; only by walking 
over pavement can the initial signs be 
found soon enough to permit the most 
economical treatment of a given con- 
dition. 

There are many items requiring at 
tention on flexible type pavements; 
generally, they are the same which 
highway engineers have encountered 
for years. There is one basic facto1 
which should always be kept in mind, 
that is, control the moisture content. 
Even A6 and A7 soils carry an un- 
limited load when dry. Some of the 
more common types of maintenance 
and methods of repair on flexible type 
airfield pavement are: 

1. Control of “bleeding” during the 
first summer season after construc- 
tion. The cover material must be 
limited to a maximum size of %4 inch 
and a minimum of 20 to 40 mesh size 
with reasonable tolerance below these 
sizes, say 2 to 5 per cent. Heavy roll- 
ing must be provided to “set” the 
cover stone, since airplane traffic does 
not give the kneading action which is 
so helpful in the case of street and 
highway traffic. At this point it 
might be well to mention experiences 
with single asphalt surface treat- 
ments on airfields. They are a good 
temporary treatment, but should be 


used only as such because it is im- 
practical to roll sufficiently to obtain 
the usual impervious treatment ob- 
tained under street and highway 
traffic. Another factor which causes 
considerable difficulty when an as- 
phaltic surface is “green” is the “rev- 
ving” up of motors with locked 
wheels and locked wheel turns, 

2. Spot patching made necessary by 
nests of bad base course or subgrade 
material, trapped moisture, freezing 
action, or damage to surface by ex- 
terior forces. There are several 
methods of accomplishing such patch- 
ing. In all instances, inferior material 
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ert 





hould be removed and replaced by 
isual moisture control and compac 
tion. If excessive moisture is present, 
t should be eliminated by the usual 
nanipulating methods and compacted 
back in place. However, there may 
be local conditions which make it nex 
essary to stabilize the subgrade, base 
» both with either asphalt or cement, 
lepending upon the weathe1 


ons, soil types or base course mate- 


condi 


al, etc In some instances of hurried 

wartime construction where a dead 

ne date had to be met, spots of 

rapped moisture resulted and it has 
‘ 


een necessary to 


ather than individual spots, thus per 


rework sections 
nitting more economical machine op 


eration. Damage caused by plane 
wrecks, etc., are simple, requiring no 
special treatment All plant mix 
patches on airfield pavement should 


e sealed. 


}. Sealing and pouring cracks in 
vt 


asphalting surfacing. 


ze more rapidly under ai 


Asphaltic su 





laces Ooxlk 
lane traffic than highway traffic and 
equire seal coats much more often 
than streets and highways. The usual 
ndications of need for seal coating 
appear in about two years on most 
airfield pavements. Some have gone 

ich longer and have given satisfac- 
tory service The aggregate sizes 
should be within the limits previously 


given and should be applied at a rate 


f 150 to 200 square yards to each 


vic yard The application of as 


alt usually varies from 0.25 to 0.30 
gallons per square yard, depending 
on the surface being sealed. Gen 


rally, 150 to 200 penetration asphalt 
s considered the most desirable fon 


seal-coats; 


however, 120-150 or 200 


ation asphalts have been 


During the win 


00 peneti 





ised satisfactorily 


ter, construction cracks open up at 


andom over the large paved areas 
and in summer dry weather cracks 
ypen ip along the edges. These 


cracks should be watched closely and 
when they become large enough to 
permit pouring they should be filled 


+ 


with low penetration asphalt to elim- 
nate the possibility of infiltration of 
water from rains, snows, etc. 

Maintenance of Portland 
concrete pavements, like flexible base 


cement 
pavements, is also a question of mois 
ire control. \ knowledge of the 
lesign of a given concrete pavement 
satisfactory 
should 


s most essential for 


naintenance, pecause one 
know whether reinforcing steel was 


ised, the type of expansion joints, 


type of joint filler, whether the con- 
rete is placed directly on subgrade, 
ibbase or sand cushion, etc 


Joints and Cracks 

Regular and systematic inspections 
vill supplement knowledge of design 
and construction so that preventive 
and seasonal maintenance will be done 
when necessary. Every reasonable 
effort should be made to maintain 
oints and cracks in an impervious 
condition and free from rocks, dirt 
and debris which will foul the joints, 
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MOST IMPORTANT MAINTENANCE factor is adequate drainage of airports. 
The first step is underground drainage, as illustrated by this close-up of sub- 
grade French drains spaced twenty-two feet apart and extending beneath the 
pavement at 45-degree angle from the side drain. These consist of a 4-inch 
sewer pipe at the bottom of a trench | foot wide and 18 inches deep filled with 
(Asphalt Institute Phot 


coarse or base stone 


causing spalling and in some cases 
“blow-ups.” flexplane joints 
have been the cause of spalling by 


Some 


being placed in an inclined position 
instead of vertical, being placed too 
deep in the concrete or being placed 
in a Wavy position. Joints and cracks 
should be poured after cold weather 
has caused them to open up so work 
satisfactorily 


can be accomplished 
Such work can be done only in dry 
weather. Four steps should be fol- 
lowed in pouring expansion joints: 

1. Clean out old asphalt or othe 
joint filler compound, rock, dirt, and 
debris. 

2. Blow foreign matter out of joint 
with compressed air jet. 

3. Thin RC-2 with white gasoline o1 
naptha (do not use kerosene if re- 
pouring with a compound) until of 
water consistency, place in pressure 
tank and spray joints sufficiently to 
prime all surfaces. 

1. Pour asphalt or compound so that 
expansion joint is filled level full. 

If using asphalt, 50 to 70 penetra- 
tion asphalt should be used; use of 
compounds will be covered by specifi- 
cations. There are some compounds 
on the market that 
applied appear to be performing very 


when properly 


satisfactorily. It has been recently 
reported that reclaimed rubber is 
again being used in the manufacture 
of one compound. Dummy joints can 
be poured with either asphalt or a 
compound, but joints other than ex- 
pansion and dummy should be poured 
with asphalt. Construction and flex- 
plane joints and random cracks can 
be scaled with RC-2 unless they are 
too wide, in which case the harden 
asphalt should be used. 

In some instances so much spalling 
has taken place that it is necessary 
to dig out the spalls, clean the joint 
it with thinned 


or crack, tack-coat 


RC-2 and repair with plant mix hav- 
ing a small maximum sized stone. 
This method is costly and not entirely 
satisfactory. 

Theoretically, joints and 
should be maintained so water does 
not get to the subbase or subgrade. 
Actually, however, this is not the case. 
Considerable trouble in all concrete 
pavements has been encountered from 


cl acks 


moisture getting in sandcushions, sub- 
base and subgrade. Two specific 
problems have been encountered to a 
limited degree. First, water in sand 
cushions has caused movement and 
cracked concrete slabs 

Second, cracking has 


resulted in 
along joints. 
not occurred along the outside joint 
in which tie bars are placed. It is 
believed that these two items indicate 
need for serious consideration of the 
use of a very thin sand cushion, if 
any, and the use of adequate load 
transfer medium in joints. Theoret- 
ically this would not be necessary, but 
under usual operation later difficulty 
would be minimized. 

Displaced 
pavement should be leveled up with 
mud jack or with plant mix or both. 
The method best suited to each indi- 
vidual case should be used. When 
using a mud jack, extreme care should 
be exercised to prevent more break- 
ing of the concrete slab than already 
exists. In some cases of broken slab, 


sections of concrete 


it is necessary to remove sections and 
replace with a patch. When this is 
necessary, particular attention should 
be given the subgrade to eliminate 
excessive moisture and to excavate 
under the edges of the concrete re- 
maining in place to permit the pour- 
ing of thickened edge patches and to 
provide a better joint between old and 
new concrete. 

In conclusion, airfields should be lo 
cated, designed, constructed and main- 
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ined so tna najor repairs and early 
econstructio1 vill be unnecessary 
ind delays to air traffic will be held 
an absolute minimum The en 
vineer is charged with the first three 
tems and the last two and one-half 
vears of wartime work has taught him 
much To accomplish the item of 
“maintenance” in the most efficient 
and economical manner, the airport 
inager, the operations officer, the 
agronomist and the engineer must 
now and appreciate each other's 
nen 


U. S. Chamber Favors 
Businesslike Airport 
Construction, Operation 
approved in a re 
referendum vote of the U. §S 
feature a 
toward 


Deo 
policn 


ol “_ommerce 


rom recent trends 





of projects mainly by Fed- 
eral funds from direct appropriations 
and to supplement this trend with a 


Federal-aid airport system in which 


Federal fund would at least be 
matched by local or state funds. Fur 
ther conditior would limit use of 


Federal funds to grading, drainag 


runway construction, lighting, and 


Advocating that the major part of 
ich a federal-aid system should be 
reserved for periods of low business 
activity, the policy report also recom 
nended concentration of jurisdiction 
na single agency in each jurisdiction 
local) In no case 


(federal, state, 


hould a grant of federal-aid be made 
where such a proposed project would 
privately owned air 


interfere witl 


port facilities Finally, publicly 
owned airports should be put on a 
self-sustaining basis as soon as 


practicable 


Cities Protest Federal- 
State Airport Program, 
Ask Direct U. S. Aid 


With all eyes 


of Federal-state airport construction, 


centered on proposals 


tat 


state and municipal agencies are 


jockeying for favoritism. The open- 
ng gun of the municipal side of the 
fight was fired recently by Charles S 
Rhyne, executive director of the Na 
Institute of Municipal Law 

“Just as airports are the 


tional 
Officers 
‘keystone’ of all aviation, so are mu 


nicipalities the ‘keystone’ of all air- 


port development,” he told the Joint 
Airport Users Conference in Washing- 
ton 

Highlights of the municipal posi 


tion championed by Rhyne: 

1. Cities have led in airport con- 
struction, as shown by 1939 CAA sur- 
vey indicating that cities owned 1,046 
airports and state governments own- 
ing only forty-eight; city airport costs 
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AEROTEL DESIGN for a nationa! sys- 


tem of “air roads’ has been con- 


ceived by William A. Mara of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration, who advocates 20,000 new 
airstrips at a cost of $90,000,000. 
A typical airstrip, forming an “X 
as shown above, would be located 
at a resort center. 





totalled $101,000,000 and state costs 
only $6,000,000. 

». Cities say there can be little 

doubt but that most Federal-aid air- 
port funds, if turned over to state 
agencies, would be expended in small 
cities rather than in the centers of 
population where air commerce origi- 
nates, 
}. Direct aid to cities would elimi 
nate unnecessary “in-between” state 
agencies, many of which have not 
been created, 

Rhyne said the CAA’s proposal to 
pattern airport aid after Federal high- 
way aid lines has evinced no support 
from “those who own and operate 
most of the airports in the United 
States—the municipalities.” The U. S. 
Conference of Mayors has “emphati- 
cally” protested the proposal of Fed- 
eral-state aid. 


International Group 
Will Discuss Policy 


Aviation policy will have an im- 
portant position on the program of 
the International Business Confer- 
ence, slated to meet November 10-18 
at the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Each country will be allowed 
to send six delegates, plus a like num- 
ber of advisors or technical experts 
with delegate powers. 

Attendance is expected from all the 
Allied and neutral countries of the 
worid. Conference invitations are be- 
ing issued by Eliot Wadsworth, chair- 
man, American Section, International 
Cnamber of Commerce; Eric Johns- 
ton, president, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Robert Gaylord, president, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and Eugene P. Thomas, president, 
National Foreign Trade Council. 


Maryland Appoints Three 
to Aid Communities 


Three specialists have been ap- 
pointed by the Maryland Aviation 
Commission to prepare plans for in- 
tegrating the state’s aviation develop- 
ment with the national program and 
helping each community in Maryland 
secure “its proper place in the avia- 
tion pattern.” The three appointees 
are: Dr. E. Curt Walther, head of the 
Department of Geography, State 
Teachers’ College; Dr. Samuel S. 
Steinberg, dean of the College of En- 
gineering, University of Maryland, 
and Albert J. Rosenberg, aviation 
technical consultant, U. S. Office of 
Education, and formerly associated 
with the Airline War Training Pro- 
gram. 





Airport Management and Operation Added as Course by 
Texas University Business Administration School 


Latest development in the wide- 
spread intensification of interest in 
airport management and operation is 
the decision by the University of 
Texas to offer a special seven-month 
Announced by Dr. John H. 
Frederick, professor of transportation 
and industry in the University’s 
School of Business Administration, the 
course will open on November 1 and 
completed by June, 1945. 
“This course,” said Dr. Frederick, “is 
particularly designed for young men 
returning from the service who 
are anxious to get into the field of 
airport management, a field which has 
heretofore lacked formal training op- 
portunities.” 

The University of Texas course is 
divided into twenty-five parts and 
covers a multitude of details making 
up alrport management. Among the 
sub-parts are these headings: Duties 
of Management, Organization, Ac- 
counting Control, Budgeting, Pur- 
chasing, Stores and Supplies, Struc- 
ture and Plant Inspections, Con- 


course, 


can be 


ferences, Business Ethics, Consultants, 
Protection of Patron and Employee, 
Insurance, Legal Obligations, Rights 
and Restrictions, Education and 
Training for Airport Administration, 


Women Airport Managers, Adver- 
tising and Business Promotion, 
Front Office (Administrative), En- 


gineering and Maintenance, Account- 
ing and Financial Departments, Com- 
munications, Personnel and Employ 
ment. 


Australia’s Airport Program 


The Civil Aviation Administration 
of Australia is said to be considering 
a comprehensive postwar air plan 
providing for twenty-two chief air- 
ports so located that no inhabited 
place would be over 300 miles from 
an airport, with minimum service of 
one plane per day. The program 
would require an initial investment of 
at least $25,000,000 and need twenty- 
eight modern airliners. 
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IS OFTEN AS CLEAR AS A SUMMER NIGHT 
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Facts show the Constellation to be 
a superior airplane. Its importance, 
however, derives not from at-the- 
moment achievement or triumph, 
but rather from its significant place 
in the history of flight, in the long 
history of human relations. Scien- 
tific development moves slowly. 
Yet there are rare moments when 
the ingenuity of the drafting boards 
and the skills of the benches com- 


bine perfectly, swiftly accelerating 


the steady pace of progress. And at 


these moments, the future becomes 
as clear and star-filled as a summer 
night; a future that in this instance 
pledges ever greater planes to come, 
ever wider horizons, and a true 
bond of understanding among the 


peoples of the earth. 





Ve - ockhoed 


(aa Vlalion 


Highest speed of any transport 
Longest range of any transport 


Largest load-carrying capacity of any 
transport 


Greatest rate of climb of any transport 


And these performance factors make the 
Constellation the SAFEST of any transport. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
LOCKHEED LEADERSHIP 




















Q 


Q. I understand that the Constellation can fly on any two 
of its four engines. Is this true? —E. E. M., St. Louis 


A. True. It is unique in that it can CLIMB on two engines. 


Q. Does it fly too high for comfort? —F. S., Pasadena 
A. Actually it flies high FOR comfort. The Constellation operates 
over weather, yet cabin pressures are kept at levels no higher 
than many mountain resorts. 
A friend of mine insists that the Constellation needs two 
airports to land it. What about it? —H. J. K., New York 


Landing speed is less than 80 m.p.h. About V2 airport. 


How many people will the plane carry? -W.H. McM., Boise 
Asasky-liner—64 passengers; sky-sleeper—34 passengers at night, 
48 in daytime. Crew of 6 

I'd like to ride in a Constellation. —Joan H., Brooklyn 
The Army Air Forces are taking all we make. After the war, 
you'll get your wish. 


Send in your questions. Address: Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Department 69-55, Burbank, California 


FOR DEPENDABILITY IN FLIGHT 


/ 
LOOK TO Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 





SEEN AT THE 


CONFERENCES 


(Photos by J. B. Clark.) 


PATTERN FOR FUTURE SESSIONS was formed at Texas A. & M. College 
during the summer when the College and Fourth Region CAA officials co- 
sponsored the First Annual Short Course and Conference on Airport Manage- 


ment and Planning. 


Among several hundred participants were (top, left to 


right) Gibb Gilchrist, president of Texas A. & M.; Cecil Meadows, supervisor 
of airports for the Sixth Region of the CAA at Santa Monica; Col. J. B. 
Duckworth, commander of Bryan Army Air Field and the AAF’s authority on 
instrument training; (lower photo, left to right) Douglas Langstaff, executive 
director of the New Orleans Aviation Board; Hart Bowman, Dallas city super- 
visor of aviation; Ed Travis, supervisor of airports of the Fourth CAA Region, 
Fort Worth, and Dick Puckey, airport engineer, Seventh CAA Region, Seattle. 


(Del Ankers Photo.) 


SPEAKERS AT JOINT AIRPORT USERS CONFERENCE in Washington included 


those seated at table above. 


Left to right are Paul V. Betters, U. S. Confer- 


ence of Mayors; Alfred MacDonald, Wichita Park Commission; George W. 
Burgess, Department of Commerce; Stanley Beale, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion; John Groves, Air Transport Association; Maj. Sheldon B. Steers, Michigan 
Aeronautics Director; John E. P. Morgan, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce; William R. Enyart, National Aeronautic Association; John E. Sommers, 
CAA; Glen B. Eastburn, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Airport Management 
Conference Held in Alabama 
The Airport Management Confer- 
ence held at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute August 29, 30, and 31 fea- 
tured Jennings Randolph, Congress- 
man from West Virginia, as the final 
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banquet speaker. Other speakers and 
their subjects included: W. M. Robert- 
son, CAA manager Atlanta region, 
“Our Responsibilities in the Future 
Development of Aviation”; Bruce H. 
Campbell, CAA Atlanta, “Site Selec- 
tion and Planning’; George E. Garan- 
flo, CAA Atlanta, “Airport Construc- 
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* AIRPORT * 
MERCHANDISING 


By Dudley M. Steele 


The airport is the 
aviation. 

It is the first thing the air traveler 
sees of your city after he lands. When 
you or your wife go downtown to 
buy something to wear or use, or even 
something to eat in the butcher shop, 
if that something is poorly displayed 
in a showcase that is dusty and fly- 
specked, you aren’t nearly as likely to 
buy it as you are if it is attractively 
displayed in a neat, clean showcase. 

The airport is your showcase. Keep 
its lawns neat and clean, mowed and 
trimmed. Keep the streets clean, 
spend money for paint. All of this will 
pay dividends far in excess of the 
amount of effort, time and money in- 
volved. 

It is not always necessary to go 
into debt and rebuild terminal facili- 
ties in order to merchandise an air- 
port to the public. Intelligent use of 
the facilities already at hand is the 
answer. When we decided to have a 
Sky Room restaurant at the Lock- 
heed Terminal, we started slowly. We 
roofed over one-third of the second 
floor baleony and created a room 
seating only ninety people. Our sales 
jumped approximately $1,000 a day 
within a matter of days not weeks 
or months but days. This was in 
1938, before the war. Later we used 
the entire balcony, and our Sky Room 
now seats 264 people. 

What it takes to do this is some 
courage to make the investment, some 
initiative to start it, and then some 
intelligent management, plus good 
food, good service and moderate 
prices. And remember this: No 
amount of advertising, or beautiful 
dining rooms will make a_ person 
come back who has not enjoyed food 
that was properly cooked, tastefully 
served and garnished with excellent 
service. 


showcase of 





tion and Zoning’; Dexter Martin, di- 
rector of aeronautics of South Caro- 
lina, “Airport Maintenance”; C. R. 
Seybold, CAA Washington, “Airport 
Lighting’; Tom D. Eve, manager of 
Southern Airways, “Small .Airport 
Operation”; Frank Hulse, president of 
Southern Airways, “Fixed Base Op- 
eration”: J, L. Sutton, Delta Air Lines, 
“Airline Operation”; Walter Thorpe, 
Parks Air College, “The Small Air- 
port as a Community Center”; Ed 
Nilson, Beech Aircraft, “Community 
Merchandising Through the Airport”; 
J. Kirk Baldwin, airport management 
consultant of CAA, “Airport Financ- 
ing and Sources of Revenue”; Sheldon 
B. Steers, director of aviation of 
Michigan, “State Sponsorship of 
Aviation”; and Leslie L. Schroeder, 
Minnesota department of aeronautics, 
“State and Federal Aviation Legisla- 
tion.” Robert G. Pitts, head professor 
of aeronautical engineering, was in 
charge as Conference Manager. 
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Randolph Predicts 1,500,000 Planes and 10,000 
Airports Within Decade; Louisiana Conference Success 


Spea ! t anquet meeting 
f the Lou ana Aviation Conference, 
Congre in Jennings Randolph of 
We \ g ’ ¢ ed 1,500,000 
rivate ‘ ane nthe U. S. b 
te? eal afte ‘ val with 10.000 
airports to handle the He announced 
it airea ree new airport 
i et i »? Louisiana 
he CAA I iggested tne 
{ S ‘ S750,000,000 — ar 
1 " ring 500,000 
nece “a ‘ é e nployes” 
and isi tne i é to bene! 
at 
Forme Gove Sam H. Jones 
e of é é hat Louisiana 
i ace 14) Growing fro 
et eathe airports the 
ite i é } niv tw 
r ‘ ‘ é nm each otnel 
i ‘ ire \ W 
1 rf ‘ anae I n twent 
N « ()rieans has r 
< 1 ‘ i i vyatewa \ 
if pla ive pru nto exis 
el é il i é i ast nas vee! 
esta ne Ay | é nat fifty com 
manie nave i I all sel 
nit I cussing tne 
need for « inities to plan now fo 
fa tie t ‘ ‘ aviation, Jone 
tates, “Your answe to this problem 
’ ‘ ‘ ttere é etween great 
re I rl I ! ana nediocrity 
, e , 
staniey We e! “a tant to the 
e pre ent and general manager of 
lelta Air Line e with amazing 
ankne f the future of air trans 
“A ivel can never be as 
eap a rail travel. The ain 
€ al nger depend on the 
riamol f travel by air to sell tickets.” 
W ebbe ntinued in speaking of air 
acilitie Airlines will have to 
pete with super de luxe buses and 
rains after the war. If a town’s al 
rt facilities are h as to cut down 
time aveda n air travel by being 
far fron ‘ wn’s business sec 
tior t will d irage plane ticket 


ales to that town, and an airline just 


can’t make 


Towns Will Profit from Planes 


l pear t irg novements 
We ‘ eveale na expansion of 
argo service planned for perish 
Abie na | i and otner vege 
i VI ] é tne. Vita 

! nter Lite ng and ad 

e tow e facilities fo 
yu t) nsumel I 

é va ¢ fre } the all 
ne 

Ed Nil Beech Aircraft con 

ented tnat evé nes na tow! 
\ p) fr \ " rt. By 1950 

al pe é ire in the market 
fo? i } i Vill be buying 
" ane al e town offering ar 





H+ 


attractive airport W 1] pront immea 


irably from the business of pas 
sengers, private plane owners, al 
new home seekers 

In speaking of private plane sale 
Bill Piper of Piper Aircraft predicted 
that a “keeping up with the Joneses’ 
attitude would boost aircraft sales 

rhe Flying Dea 1) ( ( Lo 
r f Northea Junior ( eve 
LSI who usé i plane fol ! I 
his travel } ente “Keep 
plane I mad or tic) e rules 
and regulations, and you're safer in 


he ground.” 

conference 
vere R. E. Chaplin, high school prin 
pal and CAP Lieutenant, who spok« 
high 
head of the 


r aviatior training in the 


\dams, 


ouisiana aeronautics division of the 
lepartmen of public works; F. J. 
Schnitzer, CAA district engineer; S. E 


supervisor of ai 


ravis, Jr., CAA 


ports at Ft. Worth; and Lowell W. 
Swenson of the NAA, all spoke on 
airports, their need and promotional 


nethods 


Improvement Seen in 
Airport Traffic Under 
Instrument Conditions 
Increasing the size of an ait ! 
iacrease the num 
landings and take 
handled. CAA Ad 


ministrator Charles Stanton once put 


} 


doesn’t necessarily 
scheduled 


offs that can be 


ber of 


it this way: “The bottleneck is the 
number that can come in and go out 


instrument flyin 


unde, ng conditions. 


With parallel 
only about six in and six out in an 


runways, that is now 


This is because, under instru- 


flying, two 


nou 


ment planes cannot be 


brought down simultaneously unless 
they can be kept a mile apart lateral- 
ly. With equipment and procedures we 
have some prospect of raising this to 
thirty in and thirty out within a few 


years 


CAA Rerouting Airways 
Around Arizona Peaks 
About $50,000 will be 


CAA to 


across northern Arizona by way of 


spent by tne 


reroute Federal airways 
Prescott to sidestep the San Francis 
co peaks area, scene of many crashes 
The route is being straightened be 
tween Needles and Winslow by on 
ting Kingman and Ashfork, the King 
man radio range will be shifted to a 
Prescott, and the Ash 
fork loop will be installed at Needles 
The Navy, which has sustained loss 
if forty-four lives in this crash area 


rec ently ’ 


location neal 


requested the change, and 


request Was I 
Westert 


ippol ted 


TWA. 


“Cloud-Cutting” Guide 
Penetrates Haze and Smoke 
The Airport Section of the CAA’s 
Technical Development Division has 
developed and is testing a new type 
if airport guide light 
visibility to 





designed fo. 
pilots when 
obscure the standard 
airport lights even though pilots are 

hin gliding distance 

Phe unit is a standard searchlight 

viding a  5,000,000-candlepower | 
practically uniform width ) 
length, and moving 


naximum 
moke or clouds 


eam of 
er its entire 
om vertical to horizontal position at 
a speed of 23 
The light, intended for loca 
10,000 feet from the air 
edge, directly at the 
when it horizontal 
Actually the rays are suf 
ticiently above true horizontal to 
avoid airport 


complete cycles pel 
minute. 
tion about 
port’s points 


airport reaches 





position. 
glare in the eyes of 
t rsonnel, 

in perfectly clear weather, whe 
isual airport lights are satisfactory, 
the new unit is almost 
in smoke o1 with minimum 
flight ceiling 1,000 feet for any type 
of poor visibility the new light 
serves at maximum effectiveness. It 


useless, but 


haze—o1 


is expected to furnish a twenty-five 
square-mile target for pilots who are 
close at hand but unable to locate the 
field during adverse condi 
ions. CAA officials estimate that 
this light is visible 1,000 feet through 
louds at a point 


location 


weathe1 


directly above its 


AAAE Officers Listed 


Newly elected officers of the Amer- 


ican Association of Airport Execu- 
tives are: President, Major Charles E. 
Hanst, USAAF, Fairfax Field, 


City, Kansas; 


Kansas 
secretary - treasurer, 
Pat Moore, Peoria, Illinois; first vice 
Woodruff De Silva, Air 
port Director, Los Angeles, Califor- 
Neil G 


Capital City 


president, 
nia; second vice president, 
Brackstone, Manager, 
Airport, Lansing Michigan; third vice 
Howard Crush, 


president, Superin 


tendent, Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, 


Ohio; legal counsel, Clyde C. Trager, 


Peoria, Illinois: directors, Francis J 
Manager, St. Paul Municipal 
Paul, Minnesota; Hart 
Bowman, Director of Aviation, Dallas, 
Fred Alley, 
Airport, 
Paul B. Koonce, 
Houston Municipal Airport, Houston, 
Texas; Dudley Steele, Manager, 


heed Air 


fornia; Don 


Geng, 
Airport, St. 
Superintendent, 
West 


Manager, 


Texas: 
Kanawa Charleston, 


Virginia: 


Lock 
Terminal, Burbank, Cali 
Manager, Ro 
Airport, 

Nuss, 
Airport, 


Gross, 


Swenson, 
Municipal Rochester, 
Melvi: 


Reading Municipal 


cheste1 
Minnesota; Manager, 
Reading, 
Pennsylvania; Lou President, 
National Airport, Toledo, Ohio 
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$3,400 Average Salary for Airport Managers 


of Air- 


The American Association 
survey made 


port Executives from a } 
early in 1942 compiled a pamphlet of 


tatistics and information about air 
ports, their operating costs and 
evenues and basis of charges. The 
report was prepared by F. J. Gene, 
Director of St. Paul Municipal Air 
port \ more recent questionnaire 
has been.sent out, but issuance of the 
esults has been delayed by the Army 


ty reasons 


Interesting facts from the pamphlet 


in the accompanying tables. 


Salaries of airport managers ranged 
from $1,200 a year paid at Spring- 
field, Missouri, to the $7,500 paid at 
LaGuardia. The average of the thirty- 
two airports is $3,400. 


Hangar rents at these airports fo. 


privately owned planes range from 
$7.50 at Moline to $45 at St. Louis. 
The words “and up” for some loca- 


tions may exceed this latter figure 
Commissions on the sale of avia- 
tion gasoline vary from le at the 
majority of fields making any charge 
to 5e at New York’s LaGuardia Field 


Salaries of Hangar Gasoline 
Airport Airport Mgrs. Rents Commission 
Amar $3,001 of 50c/day/ 1000 Ibs. gross weight 
B 2,22 $15 lc 
4.201 $10/ motor le 
I ta 50K $30 Non 
( c } R4 $15 ind up Ny 
( 2.88 ‘ 5.21 ; 
) S15 ind up ‘< 
) s 5 
) M 2,701 $15-25 single engine < 
) g( $ 
I 2,700 $10-17.5 
! Wa 1.920 $7.50 
| 4.0 $1 5( 
I K 1,80 $ und up 
k ( +.960 $20 and ip 
i ‘ >,V00 S$0c / sq tt 
i \ 6,001 c 
I 4 
M 4,20¢ 
Mi 60 $7.5 t 40.0{ 
Musk 1,800 $10-15 
N r 3,600 $10 and up 
New y h 500 Ti 
) ’ 5, UU S0c/ linear ft i 
rn 6,000 $20-45 
I i 2,46( $10-17 Nor 
St. I 00 $15-45 
St. P $20-35 le 
S Bend 1 200 $12-3 4¢ 
+a Fra c Ms $l2 and Pp 
> g he M Or $i : 
y gstow 4,00 $15 and up 1% 





Maintenance Suggestions 
for Airport Lights 


Haphazard maintenance of 
boundary and range 
upkeep expense, 
lives of 
reduce the ef- 
Observa 


cone- 
lights 
en- 


nounted 
will 
danger the health on 
men, and 


increase 
even 
naintenance 
fectiveness of these lights. 


tion of a few basic precautions has 


; 


been found to pay real dividends, say 
alrport managers. 

Black spiders and 

=ider cone-mouthed lights the last 
word in comfortable living quarters. 
Don’ your maintenance men 
these units without wear- 

especially when reaching 
the access door to pull out 
disconnecting plug in 
style of unit. Spraying 
the inside of the cone and the ground 
will reduce 
insects breeding in 
these The cone should be 
thoroughly cleaned out with a long- 
brush at each 


widow snakes 


ailow 
0 Service 
ng gloves, 
roug! 
? nse the 
a “turn-over” 
insecticide 


with a strong 


the number of 
locations. 


handled inspection. 
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Mice, rats, and chipmunks are like- 
ly to cause damage by chewing the 
insulation from the flexible cable 
leading to the disconnecting plug. A 
circular shield of light-gauge metal, 
placed around the cable directly above 
the plug, will offset this 
damage which often results in a short 
circuit. 

Mounting each light unit on a five- 
foot-diameter circle or five- 
foot-square concrete base, six inches 
thick, eliminates mice or snakes and 
greatly reduces the number of poison- 
ous insects around the unit. The con- 
crete base is an excellent day marke) 
and dispenses with the high grass and 
weeds which so often obscure visibili- 
ty of these units. Slight slope should 
be provided for adequate drainage, 
and the outer edges should have a 45- 
degree bevel. Recommended concrete 
mix is 1:2:4, with 10 per cent of 
hydrated lime added to provide maxi 
mum white finish. 

Although in no sense an adequate 
substitute for a concrete base, a five- 


cause of 


concrete 
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foot circle of crushed stone coated 
with a white cement grout mixture 
will reduce growth of grass and weeds 
and will increase the unit’s effective 
ness as a day marker. 

In windy areas or where the light 
units are in close proximity to run- 
ways or taxi strips, 
anchored by use of three stakes driven 
flush with the ground around the out- 
side of the cone. A heavy spring clip, 
screwed to each stake top and resting 


cones can be 


against the cone’s sloping side, will 
hold the unit in place despite pro 
peller blasts or high wind, but will 
not prevent its turning over if struck 


by a plane. In extreme 
tors have found it necessary to ancho1 


Cases opera 


cones with lengths of chain to pre 
vent their being blown away by strong 
winds. 

In the standard series-type unde 


ground distribution system the circuit 
remains unbroken when cone-mounted 
lights are turned over or removed, as 
removal of the plug 
allows two spring leaves to come to 

and recomplete tl 


spring 


disconnecting 


gethe he circuit 


These should he 


contacts 


checked frequently, and replaced if 
heat or age has caused them to lose 
their tension. Also see that cable 
connections to plug receptacles are 


kept tight, to avoid high-tension arc 


ing which will burn out the terminal 
connections, 

In low, damp locations or where 
cones are isolated on concrete bases, 
protection of the maintenance man 
against critical electric shock call 
for adequate grounding. In cases 
where steel conduit cable entrances 
are employed, many airports use a 
No. 8 bare stranded copper wire at 


tached to a ground clamp on the cable 
entrance at one end and to a 
clamp on a standard %-inch by 8-foot 
%-inch galvanized iron 


ground 


ground rod o1 


conduit at the other. The cone itself 
is grounded with a No. & wire con 
necting the plug cap with the cone 


top fitting cap, proper lugs and screw 
connections being employed 


L. A. Officials Re-elected 


Robert L. Smith, Los Angeles Daily 
News general manager, and Ray W 
Smith, director of the Downtown 
Businessmen’s Association, 
tively president and vice president of 
the Los Angeles Airport Commission, 


respec 


have been re-elected to those posi 


tions 


Georgia Airport Leased 
Cody Laird, president of 
“astern Air Service, Inc., Atlanta, re 
ports that his organization has leased 
the Athens, Ga., airport for a 
year period, including complete ai 
craft and engine overhaul shops, and 
has purchased the assets of the Uni 
versity of Georgia School of Aviation 
Southeastern plans to 
major base at the Athens airport as 
frst step in its conversion from cadet 

training to a civilian program. 


South 


ten 


establish a 
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CAA Installation of 
100,000 Markers Awaits 
Lifting of Army Ban 


CAA 


grid al 


that a 
marking of the entire country 
the lifting of the Army 
to private flying. A 
removal of such re 
on July 24. 

CAA is fon 


announces 


awaits only 
ban on these aids 
request for the 
strictions was made 


rhe 


goal set by the 


every city and town and village so 
marked that its exact location is 
understandable every pilot. About 
100,000 air markers will be required 


blanket the U. S. 


Marking 


to adequately 


Noyes, CAA Al 


Blanche 


Specialist, is in charge of the program. 

The system involves the lettering 
of the name the town on a roof 
or wall in letters from ten to twenty 


latitude and longi 
separated by an a 
north. An 
distance 


feet high, plus the 


tude of the place 


row pointing true arrow 


giving the direction to and 


of the nearest airport or airpark will 


be included These four items of in 


formation comprise a complete ai 


guide for the pilot 


Latitude and longitude figures are 


viven in degrees and tenths, and ref 
erence to standard flying maps will 
make possible for any flyer to pin 
point his position positively. Because, 
n the United States, all latitude is 
North and all longitude is West, the 


letters N and W are not included. The 


latitude figure always first, and in 
the U. S. is always the smaller 

Air guides will also be placed on 
highways, on mountain sides where 


will be formed 
road inter- 


the letters and arrows 


of crushed rock; on lawns, 


sections and cloverleafs, with small 
shrubs forming the letters: and in 
desert areas, where letters made of 
metal strips with enamel coating are 


feet off the 
roofs in 


mounted on posts a few 
Markers on 


may 


ground, some 


towns be illuminated so as to be 
visible at night 


In northern sections where snow 


would obscure markers on roofs and 
highways, air guides can be painted 
on the grain elevators, 
Chrome yellow 
orange and 


colors for VISI 


ides of silos, 


and large buildings 


and black, international 


white, are preferred 
bility 

Air guides are now being estap 
sections around mili 
fields Throughout 
state officials are urging every 
guide map.” 
Nebraska 
statewide activity, and 
train- 
ng centers \ large program is 
under in Missouri under direction 
of the State Department of Resources 
In Illinois, returned 
used in the work of 


shed in certair 


tary training 
Texas, 
town to “get on the air 
Alabama, Tennessee and 
are ready for 
markers near 


are now installing 


way 


and Development 
veterans will be 
installing air guides 

The CAA Airways Engineering Di- 
vision has issued a complete manual 
written by Mrs. Noyes, for assistance 
in installing the guides. She has also 
designed a set of three templates 
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made of plywood by which unskilled 
can lay out any letter of 
the alphabet or any figure, from ten 
to twenty feet in height. The manual 
contains a table showing the proper 
distances between various letters and 
figures. The manual and the template 
plan will be made available to anyone 
interested. 


laborers 






Decentralized Terminal 
Plan Favored by Architect 


Writing recently on the question of 
airport terminal design, Albert F. 
Heino, United Air Lines architect, 
summarizes the advantages of a de- 
centralized terminal plan in these ten 
features: 

Congestion is avoided. 

The layout can be readily enlarged 
as operations expand. 

Airline passengers are separated 
from the general public, thus simpli- 
fying handling by airlines personnel. 

The airlines can offer their patrons 
more personalized service. 

The plan offers greater incentive to 


competition among operators, and 
better service results. 
Each airline maintains direct con- 


trol of its own operations. 

The decentralized plan affords pos- 
sibilities for a civic development at 
the airport independent of but con- 
tiguous with the airline unit termi- 
nals, yet not involved in operational 
problems. 

The airline passenger enjoys maxi- 
mum convenience, with simplest and 
most direct access to the transport 
from his ground transportation. 





Many New Airports Going in 


Throughout 


Latin American Countries for Postwar Boom 


Scores of airports and landing fields 
constructed in the Latin 
Americas in recent months, despite 
many wartime obstacles, it is re- 
ported by the Office of the Co-ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. In 
the twenty other American republics, 
at the close of 1944, there will prob- 
ably be 2,100 civil airports, of which 
between three and four hundred will 
be class III or better. 

In Peru, for instance, President 
Manuel Prado, recently decreed the 
formation of the Peruvian Airport 
and Commercial Aviation Corpora- 
tion (CORPAC), a corporation owned 
entirely by the Peruvian Government, 
which will have an initial capital of 


have been 


10,000,000 soles ($1,538,000). The 
charter gives this new agency wide 
powers to organize and manage air- 


ports. Projected improvements for 
the airport at Lima will cost 1,200,000 
soles ($183,000). 

In Chile, President Juan Antonio 
Rios is reported to have signed appro- 
priations of 20,000,000 pesos ($646,- 
000) to be used for the construction of 
air fields throughout the nation. 

In Brazil, Air Minister Joaquim 
Pedro Salgado, Jr., said that several 
large air fields and a pilot training 
will be built in the state of 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

In Nicaragua, the modern Las Mer- 
cedes Airport was completed in 1943. 
It is Managua’s second airport. 
Brazil's 


school 


In Paraguay, Panair do 


new airfield near Ascuncion was 
opened in April. In Ecuador the air- 
port-extension project at Guayaquil 


has been completed. 








Mexico will have two new airports 
One at Nuevo Laredo, 


border from Laredo, Texas, and 


soon, across 


the 


the other at Mexico City. The Mexico 
City airport will have five main run- 
ranging 


ways from 5,740 to 8,200 


feet. 





NEW LATIN AMERICAN airports in- 
clude the Techo airport just outside 
Bogota, Colombia (top) and the air- 
port at Tegucilpalpa, Honduras, the 
airlines waiting room of TACA be- 
ing shown in the lower photo. 
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. of 
F. 
ct, 
de- e 
ten What a student pilot 
- thinks about— 
7 On his first solo in a twin-engine trainer, 
el. | brain spinning like a compass out of control, 
> the student considers...1) his neck...2) hold 
be the runway. ..3) his neck...4) flying speed 
enough?...$) that tank tower at end of field! 
- i 6) his neck ...7) trim tabs... 8) safe to turn? 
‘2h his neck... 1ohow’m I doing? ...11)watch 
n- field traffic ...12) his neck... 
al 
Bor two or three times out behind a team 
. of Jacobs, he stops thinking about his neck, 
rt turns his thinking to his job... The monotonous 
= roar is reassuring. Tachometer, temperature and 
pressure readings stand steady, spare his eyes 
for other things. Gas consumption is uniform... 

These Jacobs engines promote peace of 

[S mind, which promotes concentration . . . which, 

a with seventy hours, makes bomber pilots. 

o Often the student pilot’s only impressions 

. of Jacobs’ engines is that they were among those 
present! Which is as it should be... 

If student pilots were not aware of Jacobs, 
ground crews were... In training ships, these 
engines take more take-offs, more full throttle, 
and more of a beating than engines in combat 
or commercial—service. First slated for major 
overhaul every 350 hours... Jacobs engines now 
give up to a thousand flight hours between 
major overhauls! 

Tuar war record indicates an engine you 
can bank on—or build on—for any 
peacetime operation. Dependable , 
performance, low consumption 
of fuel, low maintenance costs ° 
...make Jacobs a potential 
profit factor, worth a place in 
your plans now! . . . Inquiries 
invited ... Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Company, Pottstown, Pa. 

A Cc Q ¢ Pottstown, Pa. 
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AIRPORT EQUIPMENT New Antenna Towers 


The Harco Steel Construction Co., 


Prefabricated V Hangar Elizabeth, N. J., has developed the 
Priced Under $500 new Bantam King Tower as a support 
Subject 1 WPB priorities, pre s \ 
ibricated | \ | Nangars costing LA x ; 
é $500 are ready for small and Wiley > 
‘ é l aft. Designed and - wih 
t Texas Prefabricated Hous i —_ 
ng Co., of Dalla the hangars are ») 
V-type I l reet cro the front, a? 
er e¢ e¢ ind nine tee FS 


cx 


‘ e*¢ tv 
té ree-elgntns nel Y, 
i ! mne-t t! I plastic-bonded ~~ 
esinou plyw ! tandard sized 
i ifte he eighteen stand The Bantam King 
i ed é t il e ered ted ina . 
for VHF and FM antenna arrays. Its 
{ Limes Uniy tool needec 


platform avails itself for stationary 


i ha ner, and a T 7 
and rotary beam antennas. The free 
\\ space down the center of the towe 
é é i nore I " . 
from platform to ground allows for 
eight-inch cor 7 = 
‘ rotary beam drive shaft mechanism 
ete é tne ingal reportec to — . 
ae’ : The Bantam King, and the Beacon 
ine-! ) ! addition to € , . 
King for radio range and radio beacon 
( ‘ tal ina npervious tt : 
ystems, are reported to be excep 
‘ ‘ i : 
: tionally light weight and rugged as 
\ ‘ i ta { al vernead } ’ 
well as quickly installed and compact 
section 30 ‘ 
: when stored or shipped 
‘ a ‘ i { a andled with 
The doo}! 


, vy counter New PA Speaker 


Altec Lansing Corporation, Holly 
wood, California, announces perfec 
tion of a new multi-cellular loud 
speaker for public address systems 
that combines both high and low fre 
quency units for the first time. Less 
than one and a half cubic feet in size, 
the new speaker is said to cover an 





ee area twelve times greater than the 
A single unit speakers now in use. Us 

ing fewer speakers in the system, the 

pitch, quality, clarity, volume, and 
coverage of paging and public address 


systems can be increased from 500 to 
1,200 per cent over systems now be 


veight ‘ iting all need for 


ng used, it is claimed 


Nose Cradle Triples 
Hangar Storage Capacity 
| | Parks Pushes Plan 





Large nga in have their ca 
. 
acity triple eof Scott Hangar for 6,000 Airparks 
Space Save i ng to Aviation . . 
_— Oliver Parks of Park Air College 
Supp Corp. Space Savers consist ol , } 
actively promoting his plan for 
1 nose radt f welded steel construc 
and ba earing casters, and two 
heel bow One an can handle a 
all plane, tw to a larger plane, 
ng it e-down for tail-hig! 
rage 


Free Turf Airport Booklet 





O. M. Scott and Sons Company, 
Marysville, Ol has published a 
tle booklet f free distribution that 
eals with the construction and main 
tenance I I I airports Covering 
te a election of site, grad 
ne and draining etarti 2 Pawttiia 
oA ood ne. at 1 per rc HI-LIFT PLANE LOADER built for 
Riefiehde of the Wuimre” contains ta United Airlines by the Heil Company 
: of Milwaukee lifts three tons of ex- 
rmatior t interest to supporte press to front cargo door level. 
ind builde f airparl and small Droppable ramp connects cargo hold 
uirport and truck bed 


6,000 airparks to be built throughout 
the nation. The billion-dollar program 
would employ a million men immedi- 
ately after the war. His program 
calls for twice the number of fields 
proposed by the CAA 3,000 airport 
plan recently submitted. 

Built in two to eight years, the air 
parks would accommodate an average 
of 450 planes each. Suburban resi 
dential airparks would be a minimum 
of thirty acres with 100 acres pre 
ferable and allowing for beautifica 
tion. Runways of 2,000 feet won!d 
be the equivalent of a city block 
n width. Many of the airparks would 
be located in downtown sections of the 
larger towns with elevated runways in 
some instances that could cover rail- 
road yard areas and the like. 

Still another 3,000 such airparks 
could be added to serve the smalle: 
communities at a total cost of a half 
billion dollars. 


Industry Advisory Group 
Studies Ground Lighting 


The need for further development 
of aviation ground lighting equip- 
ment, particularly for taxiing and 
parking of aircraft, and of lighting 
aids for seaplane landings, was dis 
closed at the recent two-day meeting 
of the Aviation Ground Lighting 
Equipment Industry Advisory Com 
mittee. 

Subjects discussed were: “Homing” 
devices, including rotating, flashing 
and oscillating beacons; hazard mark 
ing lighting equipment, including ob 
struction lights adjacent to the air 
field and at remote locations; wind 
direction and landing direction indi- 
cators; approach, landing and take 
off lighting aids, including “high in 
tensity” approach and runway marke) 
lights, glide path indicators, flush 
runway markers, “snow country” 
marker and boundary lights, and 
floodlights; taxiing and parking of 
aircraft, which includes taxi lane and 
“snow country” contact lights, and 
taxi way delineators; control towe: 
and related equipment from the point 
of view of control of field lighting; 
miscellaneous equipment, such as field 
lighting trucks, horizon lights, porta- 
ble field lighting sets and floodlights, 
and control tower searchlights; and 
lighting aids for seaplane landings 

Expansion of lighting installations 
for seaplane operations are urgently 
needed, Government officials said 
Engineering problems that must be 
solved in providing more adequate 
“seadrome” lighting equipment i 
stallations are the most difficult faced 
by the industry, and every effort will 
be made to solve them, committee 
members said. 

A. A. Fox, Government presiding 
officer, pointed out that Order L-235 
will be revised. The amended order 
will be titled “Aviation Ground Light 
ing Equipment” instead of “Airport 
Lighting Equipment” to signify the 
broadened scope of the order 
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How Short Runways Reduce Payloads Told by 
Lockheed Analysis of Transport Requirements 


Lockheed engineers C. L. Johnson 
and Philip A. Colman prepared a re- 
port for the Joint Airport Users Con- 
ference that analyzed limits of airport 
areas for use of three classifications 
yf transport aircraft. 

The report states, “For the small 
feeder type aircraft a runway length 
of between 3,500 and 4,500 feet will be 
required; for the large, longer-range 
airplane, an airport length of 5,000 
to 6,000 feet is recommended.” If the 
horter of the recommended lengths 
s used in either case a loss of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent in payload 
will be suffered. 

The study is based upon the longest 

inway of a particular airport, and 
the runway would not have to be 
paved » full length, it is claimed. 
The future use of single runway air 





for tl 


orts is considered possible. 

The considerations of the report are 
vased upon present types of aircraft, 
and technical advances in airplane 
lesign such as reversible-pitch pro 
pellers, water injection engines, as 

sted take-off, and jet propulsion, fo 
example, are acknowledged as influ- 
encing factors on future airport needs 

Inch 


f charts that well picture the rea- 


, :' 
ided in the reports are a series 


oning and working of Civil Air Reg 
ilations pertaining to landing, flying, 
and take-off conditions that limit 
gross weights of aircraft and that 
nust be considered in airport locations 
and construction. Graphs are used to 
how the effect of runway lengths on 
gross load and payload of the aircraft 


ised as the basis for the discussior 


Huge Flight Deck 
Proposed for L. A.’s 
Business District 


some nteresting tact and figure 
ave heen developed in a proposal fo. 
an elevated flight deck for downto..1 
Los Angeles on which airliners would 
ring passenger, mail and expres 
ervice rmgnt to the heart of the city 
Suggested vy Robert A McDonald, 
vho is only twenty-nine, the plan calls 


10,000 feet long and 500 
feet wide, erected forty five feet above 
he street level. The strip, paralleling 
the prevailing wind direction, would 
e constructed above a projected ele- 
vated express highway and 3,000 feet 
f the strip would be used for landing 
vith the remaining 7,000 feet used 
take-off. In between would be a 
loading area large enough to accom- 
odate nine planes at the same time. 
[The Municipal Airport would be 
he scene of hangars, fueling and 
ther servicing of the planes, while 


the downtown strip would be used only 


r the convenience of passengers, 

ail and express. The flight strip 
elf would cost $25,000,000 (esti 
vated at $5 per square foot), and 

f aiding area, extending out from 
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the strip, would cost several million 
dollars additional (for land, termi- 
nal construction and furnishings, utili- 
ties, etc.). 

Private planes would not use the 
huge strip, which would accommodate 
planes grossing 100,000 pounds or 
under and having wingspreads of 150 
feet or less. 


Airline Needs in 
Airport Facilities 


Air Transport Association’s Opera- 
tion Division Director John Groves 
has pointed out particular problems 
that faced airport planners in meet- 
ing commercial airline needs, Speak- 
ing before the Joint Airport Users 
Conference in Washington, Groves 
called for all-weather surface on air- 
ports to be served by anything larger 
than feeder airlines, for more and 
brighter airport lighting at large 
terminals, and suggested doing away 
with the green code beacons while 
concentrating on improving loading 
apron lighting. 

Concerning comparative strengths 
of pavements, Groves set the pref 
erence on strength in the order of 
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parking aprons, taxi strips, and then 
runways. In substantiation of this 
order, Groves mentioned the effect of 
parked planes and _ vibration of 
running-up engines that will fracture 
any but the strongest pavings on park 
ing aprons. On taxi strips where 
planes procede slowly, the effect is 
more noticeable than on runways 
where the weight is more rapidly) 
distributed. 

Dual runway systems are not ap 
plicable to many airports where traf 
fic will be light, or where other facili 
ties can not be expanded to care for 
the increased traffic made possible 
through such additional -landing fa- 
cilities. Runways, except under ex 
treme conditions, need be not more 
than 6,500 feet long and 200 feet wide, 
Groves continued. 

Tentatively, Groves suggested the 
probable swing to VHF radio equip 
ment. In continuing his discussion of 
communications and traffic control, 
he mentioned that the airlines were 
favoring the unification of airways 
traffic control and airport traffic con 
trol. 

Groves stated the airlines would 
like to deal more with the airport 
manager, bemoaning the need for the 
red-tape of running to city hall. He 
pleaded for more authority for air 
port managers. 





Influence of Commercial Aircraft on Landing 
Facilities Projected by Douglas Engineers 


To serve all classes of traffic in the 
future, airports must offer runways 


of 3,000 feet minimum <¢ 


listance and 
need not be over 10,000 feet These 
conclusions were presented to the 
Joint Airport Users Conference by 
W. Bailey Oswald and J. R. McGowan 
f the Engineering Department of 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., in a 
report entitled, “‘Performance Char 
acteristics of Postwar Commercial 
Aircraft and Their Influence on Land 
ng Facility Requirements.” 
Developed from the contention that 


the airplane nherently capable of 








DRAWING OF NASHVILLE'S Berry 
Field shows expansion planned for 
the future but also includes facilities 
already in existence. New passenger 
terminal is at lower center and at 
extreme left is the proposed freight 
terminal. New control tower atop 
nearby Consolidated Vultee factory 
will be eighty-seven feet above 
ground 


reducing costs to a directly competi 
tive position with surface transporta 
tion, and that this can be achieved 
within ten years, the operating chai 
acteristics for landing and take-off of 
applicable aircraft are then consid 
ered. 

Feeder airlines will require runway 
lengths between 3,000 and 4,500 feet 
Reduction below this minimum will 
seriously affect the growth of such 
operations. Major trunk line route 
will demand airports with runways 
of 4,500 to 6,000 feet. Trans-oceanic 
operations will require runways of 
6,000 to 8,000 feet and no advantage 
is likely to accrue from runways ove! 
10,000 feet for any operation. In all 
cases the lengths are based on sea 
level conditions with approaches zoned 
to permit 35-40 to 1 approach clear 
ances. Such approaches would be es 
sential only for instrument landing 
installations, however. 


The co-operative efforts of each 
branch of the industry are essential 
to place the aviation industry on a 
big business level. Each phase of 
manufacturing, operation, and landing 
facilities must perform equally. Ade 
quate landing facilities will not alone 
reduce costs of air transport, but in- 
adequate facilities will keep costs 
high. Within the limits specified 
above, the manufacturer will have 
freedom to concentrate on efficiency 
rather than on trick airplanes capable 
of landing in short airports 
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New York's Idlewild Airport 


Early Start on Runways 
For Idlewild Expected; 
Cost Now at $47,969,000 


An early start of construction on 
New York City’s fabulous Idlewild 
airport, estimated to cost $47,969,000 
or more, was expected last month 
after planning reached the 
where bids were to be advertised for 


stage 
runway construction. Completion late 
in 1945 is expected. 

Watched by airport observers every 
where because of its elaborate plan 
ning, Idlewild at last count was to 
have six runways, ranging from 6,000 
to 10,000 feet in length. In the cen 
ter of the 4,057-acre area will be an 
administration building costing nearly 
$8,000,000 and served by a highway 
tunnel from the outside. Ten taxi 
ways connect the central loading 
apron with the runways. Three han- 
gar areas bordering the landing field 
have a capacity for forty large han 
gars. No seaplane facilities were in 
cluded in the last set of plans. 

The city lists its costs at Idlewild 
as including $6,329,000 for land; $32,- 
800,000 for drainage, roads and 
bridges; and $8,500,000 for the main 
administration building, CAA build 
ings and utility structures. The Fed- 
eral government has paid the city 
$9,250,000 for Floyd Bennett Airpert 

Idlewild is located forty minutes by 
auto from Gotham’s downtown term! 
nal building and is south of Jamaica, 


Boston Airport Adding 
Two More Runways 


The Massachusetts Public Works 
Commission has invited bids for foun 
dations for two additional runways at 





THOS. D. BROAD 


ARCHITECT 
For Dallas Air Terminal 
Love Field 
Burt Bldg. DALLAS R-4768 
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Boston’s Logan International Airport, 
with work to start October 15 and 
completion scheduled for August 15, 
1945. Ten million cubie yards of fill 
must be pumped into place for the 
work. 

The new runways will be 7,000 feet 
and 5,000 feet in length. Meanwhile, 
foundations for another 7,000-foot 
runway and extension of an existing 
runway to 5,000 feet, now under con- 
struction, are to be completed Octo 


ber 1 


Airport Short Course 
Planned at Auburn 


The Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
at Auburn, is considering holding a 
two-week short course next spring fo 
the guidance of small-town officials 
seeking definite information on airport 
costs and administration, according to 
J. E. Hannum, dean of the School of 
Engineering. 

The course would confine itself to 
practical aspects of airports, such as 
initial costs, maintenance, traffic vol 
ume required, operating regulations, 


service facilities, et« As summarized 


by Dean Hannum, it would be entirely 
a “brass-tacks” course; municipal offi 
cials would return home with specific 
answers to their airport problems in 
place of generalities. 


Los Angeles to Add 
1,800 Acres to Airport 


Action has been recommended to 
add 1,844 acres bounded by Sepulveda 
and Coast Boulevards to the Los An- 
geles Airport in the city’s new $25.,- 
000,000 airport project. Runways 
would be lengthened to 7,000 feet with 
the exception of one which would 
reach 10,000 feet and another which 
would extend to 7,500 feet. When these 
and other improvements are completed, 
the total investment will be approxi 
mately $25,000,000. 


St. Louis Plans 28 
Airports, Costing 
$40,000,000. 


Thomas E. Flaherty, St. Louis Avia- 
tion Commissioner, has set forth his 
thoughts on the airport needs of that 
city based on specialization of such 
airports to the weights and operational 
requirements of the airplanes involved. 
His plans formulate as follows: One 
super air terminal, costing $14,500, 
000; three large size airports, costing 
$9,500,000; six’ medium size airports, 
costing $6,500,000; eighteen small size 
airports, costing $9,500,000; total ain 
ports, twenty-eight, costing $40,000, 
000. 

These airports would handle an es- 
timated daily movement of the follow- 
ing proportions: Super air terminal, 
240 movements, aircraft weights 74,- 
000 lbs. and over; large size airports, 
1,080 movements, weights 30,000 to 
74,000 lbs.; medium size airports, 2,880 
movements, weight 5,000 to 30,000 lbs.; 
small size airports, 9,360 movements, 
weights under 5,000 Ibs. 





LOUISIANA’S NEWEST AIRPORT is four miles west of New Iberia on High- 


way 90. 


The airport (above) contains 


1,000 acres, two 150 by 4,000-ft. 


concrete runways and concrete taxi-strips, is equipped for night flying, has 
a 120 by 140-ft. hangar, repair shop with A & E mechanic, and full service 


facilities. 


It will be opened to the public this fall at a date to be announced 


by Wood Breazeale, manager, and Taylorcraft distributor for Louisiana. 
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LANDPLANE ?... SEAPLANE?.. AMPHIBIAN... FLYING BOAT? 
Check your choice on this popular “Aireralt Quiz” 


P" TURE yourself (after the war) 
on a seaplane holiday trip to 
yvour favorite lake—trout for 
breakfast —far from the crowded 
highwavs—back to nature at 150 
or 200 mph, spending your — 
on solid enjoyment instead « 
creeping through the traffic lanes! 
Or perhaps you're thinking of a 
nice little amphibian, or a neat 
twin-engined cabin plane to set 
down like a thistle on wheels! 
When you come to Question 14 
on the provocative Bellanea Air- 
craft Quiz you'll find seven dif- 
ferent types of aircraft to choose 
from and check, with room to 
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“ rite in more. Question 15 reads, 
“Tlow will your post-war plane be 
used?” Here nine answers invite 
your study, and you can list four 
additional uses. These and many 
other Quiz questions have started 
thousands of Americans thinking 
.and they help straighten out 
vour thoughts on the one plane 
that will serve vou with most satis- 
faction and greatest economy. 
Bellanca engineering will have 
a bearing on that item of economy 9 
too. Builders of outstanding air- 
craft sinee the first Bellanca cabin 
plane flew non-stop from New 
York to Berlin in 1927, Bellanca 
engineers are now giving their best 
efforts to winning the Victory with 


- precision-built w arplane arma- 


ments and ¢ ‘omponents, But theyre 
planning to convert all this skill 
and experience to your post-war 
plane, too—and theyll welcome 


your ideas! 


We want you to be among the 
many who are filling out this. pur- 
poseful and constructive Aircraft 
Quiz. It’s free. you know —and in 
addition we'll send you later our 
report summarizing all the 
answers! The Quiz covers engines. 
range, speeds, construction, wings. 
landing gear, controls, props. 
capacity, and other aircraft fea- 
tures. Just send your name and 
address — get the ‘Quiz by return 
mail!... Be sHlane a Airers aft C lorpo- 
ration, Dept. S-8, New Castle. 


Delaware. 


BELLANCA 
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AAF Materiel Comn 


DROPPABLE MOTOR BOAT, 
equipped with 5-hp. aircooled 
engines a sail, and provisions for 
many days at sea, is carried beneath 
B-17 belly and lowered by parachute 
Air 
the 
plywood craft and its fittings to such 
extent its drag reduces B-I7 speed 
only 8 mph. 


twin 


to sea-stranded airmen. Army 


Forces specialists streamlined 





Tuture proba vill not lave ovel 
elignt ninet or 100 hp. engine ve 
‘ eve tha t I ild € p Y t 
nake ome Kind ola na em} a 
au ipercnarger wnicn \ ld 2g 
e engine iti ent np. and ailtituae 
» climb to the desired level. Appare 
the airplane was abl old an 
ritituae that we ld we i ne rouble 
Vas in getting 
Many of you may remember the ol 
Rajo heads for Model T Fords, in 
vh I I ome Cast nall ipe 
irgers were used some er a 
nobiles also have ed small and g 
ipercnarge Vnict nateriaily 
reased e norsep vel of the engine 
We < eve na A no ever irall 
! ne torage ittel vould electr 
l arive a supercnargel veigning 
rt excess of fourteen or fifteer 
ind and tl ipercharger could 
n \ cnea n for takeoff or « mit 
a few minutes. Of course, if the 
engine nanula rel Vant to l 
! ne na f not-too-large s ipe 
harger, it would help, too. Something 
ke this ha to be done to take tne 
place of constant speed or adjustable 
propellei in order to make ese 
mall aircraft really usable 
We io «6onot believe that a trip 
through the mountains should be 
indertaken on instruments at all in 
aircraft of this type unless they are 
apable I getting 10,000 to 12,000 
rv 14,000 feet altitude. It take 
10.000 to 12.000 feet to clear yme of 
tne places I t : ountrs Vitn an 
aevree yf satety 
ce * a 


Military Courtesy to Civilians 

Lately we have heard of a numbe. 
: Army Navy airpo. 
commanders who have 


; 


and 


cases ol 


igh-hat attitude and 


a very hy 





made very arbitrary rulings 
about the use of their fields in emer- 
gencies. We heard of one place where 
a fellow was kicked off a Navy field 
after having been given three gallons 
of gasoline and told to out of 
Some of these are out-of-the- 
way places and many of them are 
where municipal airports’ existed. 
There may not be anything that we 
can do about it except remember that 
the day will come when the war is 
over and of fellows 
will be back looking for jobs or other- 
favors. 


have 


get 
there.” 


some these nice 


wise expecting 


For a long time we have had the 
attitude the Army and Navy could 
not get along without us taxpayers. 
We have volunteered to do certain 


things for the Army and we have had 
the Army and Navy come to us and 
ask us to do certain things for them. 
Those things have in many cases been 


hard to do, have been expensive and 
along with everything else we had 
to do, have simply added to ow 


burden. We don’t think it unreason- 
able for the Army and Navy to treat 
civilians engaged in war business with 
a little courtesy and hospitality, espe- 
cially the fields to the 
public as much as to them. Before the 
war the Army quite and 
hospitable in main and had 
landed at a number of Army fields and 
had treated. 
Since the war we have refrained from 
the Army or Navy. 
w they didn’t want 


since belong 


was nice 


tne we 


been very courteously 


bothering eithe 


because we kne us. 


But some people have been forced to 
use Army and Navy fields and there 
have been some unpleasant situations 


develop. 

In view that 
Army and Navy people were previous- 
ly civilians, and they will 
ivilians again, and in view of the fact 
that aviation has made 
of the contribution to both Army and 
Navy aviation, it should 
be plenty of erybody and 


nearly all 


the fact 


of 


since be 


civilian most 


seems tnere 
room for e\ 
reciprocal courtesies extended. Some- 
times it looks like the Army and Navy 
can’t of from 
the enemy. The Army and Navy have 


distinguish the rest us 


made full use of our municipal air- 
ports, including the taking over of 
many of them. They are fighting the 
war well and have first rights, but 
from our own observation we know 


they don’t make 100 per cent use of 
anything they have. 
inused spot on their runways where 
could land, or on their parking 
strips where we could park for a little 
while, that would compensate us in a 


small degree for that 25 per cent of 


If there is some 


we 


our pay checks that they grab every 
time before we even get to look at 
it and for that extra hunk that they 
come back and demand four times a 


year and for that 95 per cent that they 
out of employer’s pocket. 

Anyway, we love them and they are 
doing a grand job of fighting on the 
other side. We wish these guys here 
would simply their fighting 
for the enemy and not for us. 

2 * * 


jerk oul 
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With nearly four decades of experience... 
as one of the oldest manufacturers of aircraft mica plugs 
in the United States , . . Simmonds will make available 
to post-war commercial and private aviation, the new ceramic 
spark plug designs which have met and passed with 
flying colors the rigid 


demands of military service. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


Con ued rm page 3 

[Then we'll start of the real 
Air Age 

What about roadable planes and 
helicopters? Frankly I don’t know. But 
I do know there are many designer: 
ind engineers Working on these inno 
vations—it surprised me to learn how 
many companies have their eyes on 
unconventio ul planes even if they 
do say they're long way off. But 
that’s the big point we don’t want to 
overlool The helicopter and roadable 
urplane von ( itch our old line 
builders iy When the time comes 
hev'll b there pitching. 


Counting Numbers 





But that’s going too far into the 
future, 0 ear the dream tuft 
Meanwhile we've got to have some 
hing to buy, something to sell be 
tore the postwar privat flying boom 
can get und vay. And what will we 
ive when peace comesr First there 
will be the airplanes we had when we 
vent to Ww 441. Of the 27.000 
odd ci i | } registered in the 
United Stat t e were about 16,000 
ill witl on nonths ago. When 

wa \ should have 8,000 
to 11,000 of them in flyable condition 
Added to th vill be the Army-dis 
posed surplt cratt now goimeg on 

mark W ll the junk has 
been separated from the good ones, | 
belli “ bout 10,000 good 
urplanes into the private flying 
market. But that will leave a shortage 
of about 6,000 or 7,000 if civilian 
uirplane registration during the first 


' 
year of pea to equal that of the 


last year of peace before the war. The 


difference w made up by new 


manufacture largely by the old-ling 
builders who sold and delivered 6,500 
| 
Li 


new civilian airplanes of 450 hp. ind 


less during 1941 his is not to say 
that only 6,5U' new civilian planes 
will be sold and delivered, because 
the old-line builders could double tha 
figure without undue expansion. The 
point is simply that nearly all of the 


1 

planes ope! ited by private flyers at the 
end of the first year of peace will bs 
the same designs and in many cases 


1941. 
course, that the 


the same airplanes we had in 
And that means, of 


cost Tactors, especially in 


operation 


ind maintenance, will be the same and 


perhaps more As for the initial costs 


of the 1941-designed planes manu 


factured in the 


ty 


rst year of peace, they 
should be from ten to twenty per 
cent higher, du to higher labor and 
materials cost 


We're 


we left off. From 


to be just about where 


going 


there the going will 
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Hockaday Announces 
130-HP Comet 


— , 
A two-place high-wing monoplane designed 


he Hockaday Aircraft Corporation at 
Burbank, Calif., described as the first pr 
vate plane in production” to come out of 
Southern California since Pearl Harbor, ha 
een credited w an impressive cross-country 
flig Texas and rett \ ; ip 
Franklin engine is said to give the plan 
I ( « 1 p speed t 45 mp 
N Hockada lesizgne ind | 1 tt 
| Con will ta i ib 
Pla 1 being perfects ! 
; | 





be what we make it, but it will be 


several years before the masses go in 
for—and stay in—private flying. Ai 
craft financing is going to determine 
a lot of things. How many persons 
do you know who can pay cash for an 
1uto? The average person operates on 
the installment plan. That’s the way 
urplanes will have to be handled— 


one third down, the balance in 


eighteen months. Apply this, then, to 


the sales picture, and the first thing 
you encounter is the factor of initial 
cost The same fact that few persons 


an airplane means 
aftord 


In other words, fewer 


can pay cash for 


that few persons can a large 
down payment. 
can aftord a $1,000 down payment on 
1 $3,000 airplane than can afford a 
$350 down payment on a $1,000 air 


With this in 
to realize that 


plane. mind, it isn’t 


difhcult there will be 


scores of $350 deals for every $1,000 


deal, hundreds of $350 deals for every 
$2,000 deal and literally thousands of 
$350 deals for every $5,000 deal. You 


can’t argue against such facts 


Pusher Types Coming 


All this leads us to a consideration 
kind of 


sell in quantity numbers. We'll always 


of the airplane which will 
have super de luxe airplanes for the 
private owner, because some sportsmen 
Air- 


$100,000 


them. 
$25,000 to 


and business firms want 
planes costing 
have been sold before and they’ll be 
sold in fair numbers in the future, 
just as pleasure boats and yachts are 
sold. Also, there will be a market for 
special airplanes such as gliders, train- 
ing planes, stunting planes, freight 
planes, and racers. But the big volume 
business will come from the popular 
models meeting the public’s cost, 
maintenance, usefulness and handling 
requirements. A lot of factors enter 
into the popularity of airplanes suit- 
able for the Some 


average citizen. 


are obvious and some are too often 


overlooked entirely. To analyze all 


would require more space than is avail- 


able here. But here, briefly, is my idea 








of what will have great selling possi 
what, at the same time, 
will be practical for the industry t 
deliver (my tour of the shops and fac 
latte 


bilities and 


tories convinced me of the 
point) : 

There should be 
private airplanes, and each category 
will have its The first 


a li rhe, two 
s 


two categories of 


Variations. 


basic type should be 
place airplane designed and equipped 
to sell at two or three price levels be 
$1,000 and $3,000. It 


be powered with an aircooled engine of 


tween should 


trom 75 to 90 horsepow er, should be 


a true 100-mile-per-hour airplane, 
have four and one-half to five and one 
half hours of range, and cockpit and 
seating arrangement should emphasiz 
comfort and roominess. 

The second basic type should be 
four-place airplane, powered by an en 
gine of from 140 to 185 horsepowe: 
be capable of a true 120 mph. crus 
ing speed and should have five and 
one-half to seven hours of range. Vari 
ations of this basic type should be 
designed and equipped to sell at price 
from $3,750 to $4,500. 

Both of these basic types—the two 
place and the four-place—should have 
several important things in common 
For one thing, they should be pushers. 
Recent developments in engine cool 
ing and mounting will make pusher 
installations much more practical than 
they have been in the past. A pusher 
installation has several advantages. It 
offers full forward visibility, it elimi 
nates cabin heat which is so undesir- 
able in tractor-type planes, and it pro 
motes quietness in the cabin (the 
pusher airplane runs away from pro 
peller noises and engine heat). It 
also allows high mounting of the en 
gine, thereby providing ample pro 
peller clearance and greatly lessening 
the possibilities of propeller injuries. 
And, of much importance, it moves 


the center of gravity rearward in a 
manner allowing the designer to move 
the cabin forward of the wing to in 
crease downw ard visibility. 

Both 
equipped with tricycle or tour-W heeled 


This will add 


to the safety of flight by making possi 


basic airplanes should be 


landing gear. much 
ble flat landings and full control of the 
take-off. One 
eliminated by such landing gear is that 
of drift 
dents, 


airplane on danger 
as a cause of landing acci- 


many of which are caused 
when the pilot of a tail-wheel-equip- 
ped airplane is deprived of forward 
vision when the nose is raised. Unable 
to look look 


obliquely from the cockpit, and with 
out forward references he is unable to 


ahead, he strains to 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Lambert Air 





, reply to this “personal” 
will be answered in person. A 
Supply Division representative 
will call on you and present the 
results of this company’s 11 years 
of experience gained through 
constant contacts with dealers 


all over the country. 
He will offer sound, practical sell- 
ing plans— suggest ways to in- 


crease your immediate sales 


p 


Supply D! 
Address: aa Robertson, 


















volume—recommend merchan- 


dising methods that will give you 
a valuable competitive edge in 


your sales area. 


There is no charge for this 
service. So just drop us a note to- 
day... and we'll soon be work- 
ing with you to increase your 
present profits and help you pre- 
pare to take full advantage of the 
bigger-than-ever opportunities 
that will come with peace. 
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Retrospective on Private 


License 280045 


MERICA wants to fly. Some 
ittribute this statement as 


the youngsters. | 

America, between 

nd sixty 

scussion past, 
ll be expended 

cople in aviation 


y! »blems iffect 


I 
, , 
[The problems of 
na fool prool 
, 
or this discus 
) was recen 
1 pat-on h 
( pat | 
to attemp 
Lappened to 
tion 


’ 
mel said it the 


ing Improved 
Stics; contro 
ri ible purp SC 
Tcw ot th 

| 
vill want event 
the fool proot 


take the titl 


vea nha 
he time ot Peat 
the retail auto 
»wing the illness 


Tt the iforemen 


ity arose tor me 


with the Army 
Same time, learn 
ome time in. the 
held of tr inspot 
es of using ill 
pstairs intrigued 
was the opportuni 


future reference, 


would have to go 


of unused space 


is i salvo be 


regarding my pul 


: : 
‘kill, squawk 
say I made most 
the book before 


ncate, and | don’t 


won't continue 
stand humbly 
King Air. We 


mv confidence 


profusely over the country; 


1cronautical engineers- 


a | 
That is not the point. 


wing 





excn y ot ectin DV 
Man was born with two icgs 
, } ’ } | ] 
Wines Theretore, His electrica 
system” has got to be rearranged. Pre 


requisite to the mass selling of privatc 
rcratt Furthermore, it has to 


offered gratis and in such a manner 


i 


that the hopeful pilot doesn’t realize 


1S being educated It is more 


: , : 
tant than landing strips sprinkled 


mportant even than better airplanes 
-even fool proot ones 
Far be it from me to suggest that 


hfty million Americans be educated as 


million Americans must be shown 
simple manner why a wing flies; that 
WANTS to fly; how man can 
into trouble flying such a wing—only 
he persists in using ground-habits 


that are contrary to the flight of the 


Millions of Americans want to fly 


How the Air Age looks 
to a new recruit in fly- 
ing; first impressions 


posing vital problems 


which must be solved. 


it education is definitely a_ pre 


ind morc 


-free of charge. 
However, fifty 


. That’s air education with a capi 






There are numerous obstacles. One of 


the first to overcome is the lurking 
latent fear that flying is beyond thei 
capabilities. To youth this is less evi 
dent or non-existent. I am thinkin; 
primarily of the man or woman be 
tween thirty and fifty-five years of 
normal sound body and health. Ni 
super—just normal. 


One Man’s Family 
Back off, and think it over. Ik 


what age bracket is the purchasing 
power of this country? And—don’t 
forget the women-folk! The man at 
the head of the house is merely 
figure of speech. The little woman ha: 
been and will continue to be the thor: 
in the side of the merchandiser if h 
neglects her viewpoint 

Let’s approach this on certain a 
sumptions. We will assume a nic 
little airplane 1S i\ tilable ae” pilot’ 
wildest pipe dream, at a price com 
parable to the medium-priced auto 
mobile. To leave nothing undone w 
will assume that Uncle Sam cam 
through and generously supplied mor 
than ample landing facilities; and last 
but not least, CAA was actually op 
erating in the interest of promoting 
private flying 

Mrs. Smith has never been in an air 
plane. Mr. Smith is an_ occasional 
passenger on the transport lines. Plenty 
of confidence on that point, but Mr 
Smith merely considered that he 
bought safety in addition to the busi 
ness convenience ot vetting there 
faster—all in the price of onc ticket 
Mrs. Smith is still inclined to regard 
such trips with 1 grain of salt is 
business necessity. 

Approach Mr. Smith with a clea 
cut proposition, for private ownel 
ship of the so-called dream-plane, 
representing a sound business invest 
ment and at the same time, aftording 
him many pleasures. Brother, if you 
ever sold Mr. Smith the idea, Mrs 
Smith would have to be shot befor 
the deal could be closed! 

On the other hand, in my own pet 
sonal household, the inevitable hap 
pened recently. I had planned a bus: 
ness cross-country trap in lieu of tak 
ing a train. It so happened that a day 
or two. before, newspapers carried 
stories of a bad train wreck. Without 
realizing, until after it slipped out and 
then, aghast at the thought, the littl 
woman remarked at the dinner tab! 
that she was glad I was planning to 
fly. 

Only too clearly do I remembe: 
when I first started to take lessons, the 
first chore I performed upon returning 
to the hangar was to call her on the 
phone so she could relax! As I learned, 


mv ideas were conveved to her. Grad 
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PARTS DEPARTMENT 


of parts for 


Along with our 


large stocks our aircraft, engine 


und their accessorics, we also carry a « 


stock of 
Jackets 


mplete 
pilot equi luding Flying 


Manuals 


pment inc 


Plotters, Maps, ctc 


— | abe. Zw, Po 
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MACHINE SHOP This department 
pped to take care of all your needs, from 
the smallest to the largest in machine work 
Cylinder Grinding, Valve Seat and Valve 
Guide Replacement, Spark Plug Inserts 
Crankshaft w 








ACCESSORY OVERHAUL—A 





tion of « Government 
verhaul Department. The la 
the hands of men tf long 
res p rm overna lot ¢ 
s, Starters and al 
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RADIO SHOP Whetl 
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ar when you land ’er at this corral 


you get service From the first hearty hand- 


clasp of welcome, you will know we are anxious 


to take care of your every need and have the 


equipment and men who KNOW HOW to 
get the job done—and RIGHT the first time! 
From complete engine overhaul in our govern- 


FIELD 


FORT WORTH, 





ment approved shop installation of an ac 


cessory minor adjustment of imstruments 
or radio—each service is handled by specialists 
in all branches of airplane maintenance and in 
backed up W ith our experience ot over 


re pair 


twenty years in aviation Here too—vou will 


find everything you need in Instruments and 


Accessorics, with a complete stock of Radios 
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ealized flying 


' iF riant TD 


walking; not 


Some Faults of the Game 


However, I found the flight of a 
ving to be ymazing and con 
iry to mos habits I had 
lected du ipproaching two 
core ’ L) irly dual instruc 
tion I was told to do certain things 
that had m I c 1 State of con 
fusion, I was co need past all logic, 
iccording to irthly things, that 


further study was utterly useless. Un 


fortunately A id what to do but 

O yugh ‘ Perhaps I fell 
hort on th vn\ part because it 
vas not teasible to me to ittend in 

ganized p flight school. Such at 

dance would Iped, but I am 
yt too sure that it would always have 
en right I I s evidently a group 

ill in existenc teaching wrong con 
cepts in the art of flying. Unfortunate 
ly, it is difhcult to get enough pre 
fl t instructors with practical know 
how On tl oth hand, veteran 
practical pi ften a inarticulate 

passing oO ‘ ivaluable sub 

sci0Us flex 

Recently I att led a lecture group 
yn the theory of flight. The audience 
Vas compr sed of y sunesters interested 
n learning to fly. I have a boy, four 

nm Vveat tf y Had my boy been in 
ittendany n this and subsequent lec 

res on flight theory, I would have 
felt mor it ise if the well-inten 
tioned (but l-advised) lecturer had 
been Carrying on a discourse on how to 
itch great big beautiful butterflix 
ill the while carelessly pointing at the 
lassroom a loaded trigger, doubk 
barrelled shot gt i! 

Half-truth t ruction in golf, 
tor examplk ( nerely expensive 
hey fail to in prove your score. Half 
t uths in flight theory irc positively 

hal. Th ’ tability of pres 

day rplan permits application 
f these half-truths—to a point. Be 
\ nd that. \ id iwout it In the 
pap 

It is presumed every green pilot 
cmembers this situation, but fortu 
itely didn’t ich this extreme pre 


dicament \ ty-degree approach 


inding is being made, power oft, in 
1 normal glid Perhaps more atten 
tion is being devoted to the glide path 
than would be necessary for the older 
ind more ecxpel enced pilot. Remem 
} llow is grooving his sub 

1 Dy mental practice 


upproach turn 





point has been iched; a turn to the 
eft. In the tur in over-banked con 
dition slaps him in the face. Whether 

\ the 1 t f over-control, a 


gust, or both, 1s beside the point 


There he is, up the proverbial creek, 
badly in need of a good paddle. Now, 
this fellow knows ailerons are used for 
unbanking—so, whoops—on goes the 
right aileron. In the emergency, the 
top rudder co-ordination is feeble, to 
say the least. Lateral stability had been 
good up to this point, and in walks 
Adverse Yaw. Our friend had been 
introduced to this fiend, but not suf 
ficiently to recognize its present modus 
operandi The aforesaid aileron op 
eration was going berserk. The wing 
didn’t come up—or if it did, only 
feebly, and lo and behold—the nose 
is dropping! It so happens that they 
put a control on airplanes called el 
vators The word “elevator” to most 
human beings conveys one meaning. 


As “Lil Abner” says, 


down control—as any plain fool kin 


“It’s the up and 


see.”” The last thing our friend did was 
to pull the elevators to “up” position. 
\ friend in lamenting his passing-on 
was heard to remark, “It’s too bad. He 
was a swell guy. In fact, I often told 


him it was too dangerous to fly.” 


Let’s Be Natural 


Again, the 


black eye The results are too final 


uirplane gets another 


for it to argue back. It all happened, 
so to speak, out of the clear blue. 
Looking back, our pilot friend had 
ilready begun to pat himself on the 
back for 
glide-approach. Why did it have to 


executing a_ well-planned 
happen? 

The airplane was acting normal 
it wanted to fly—and would have, 
little effort on the 
art of the pilot. Certainly you can’t 


with amazingly 
| 
blame the pilot. In this instance he 
did the natural thing to his way of 
thinking mynd in accordance with the 
terms and expressions now currently 
used in giving instruction. 

It all makes about as much sense as 
if we were to rearrange the family car 
so that when brakes were applied, the 
car would accelerate—and to step on 
immediately 


the accelerator would 


plant a healthy goose egg on your 
head from the impact on the wind 
shield. 

I want to get into this aviation 
business and play my small part in 
putting to use these unlimited high- 
ways aloft. First, flying must be 
purged of fear—which is natural to 
inything not understood. Fan the 
flame of desire on the part of all 
America, and as desire increases, other 
obstacles will diminish. Clean up pres- 
ent instruction fallacies and when it 
1S right, stick it under the nose of all 
America which 


through the means 


know S. The 


understanding of flying can be as nat 


every adv ertising man 





ural as breathing—and considered as 
safe! 

Have you ever tried to walk only 
on your heels? That’s the way we are 


trying to sell aviation today. It’s un- 
natural! * * *® 





PRIVATE FLYING 


(Continued from page 72) 


detect drift in time to correct his 
control. In a tricycle or four-wheel 
airplane the pilot not only maintains 
forward vision but his steerable for- 
ward wheel or wheels give him abso 
lute control in steering. Flat landings 
will greatly reduce airplane accidents. 

There is one other important fea 
ture to be incorporated in the landing 
gear. It should be fixed on low-priced 
airplanes such as we are dealing with 
in this article. Two improvements 
will reduce the drag from fixed gear. 
One is that the pusher engine installa 
tion will allow the airplane to be built 
ground § (high 


low to the engine 


mounting will provide ample pro 


peller clearance). I believe the cabin 
clearance from the ground should be 
no more than fourteen inches. Stream 
lined fairing will further reduce the 
drag from stubby landing gear. Re 
tractable gear looks good and adds a 
little speed, but the looks and the small 
speed advantage aren’t worth the price 
in dollars and pounds of weight. 
Whether the airplane has a high o1 
low wing is immaterial at the moment. 


Let’s allow the designers and engineers 





to solve that one for us—they’re 
capable of doing the right job. The 
same thing holds for the materials 
used — aluminum, fabric, plywood 
and what-have-you. As for the two- 
control feature, I believe it needs some 
improvement, and I believe it will also 
be adequately handled by the engineers. 
[hese things are receiving a great 
amount of attention in the shops and 
factories. But there is one final re 
quirement I believe should be met: 


The small airplanes discussed here 
should have a service ceiling of about 
13,000 feet- They should be capable 
of operating on and off airports at 
5,000- and 6,000-foot altitudes with 
as much ease as On airports at or neat 
sea lev el. 

That is the picture as I see it afte: 
returning from a tour of the shops and 
factories from which our _ postwat 
planes will come. They are going to be 
good airplanes, worth every dollar they 
sell for, and they are going to be safe, 
practical airplanes. The dream stuff 
looks enticing, but it is still a long 


way off from the average pilot. 
* * * 
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New Flight Instrument 
guards against fuel waste! 








THE ENGINES on this airplane DETONATION increases internal THE M.I.T.-SPERRY Detonation 


“may be detonating, but the pilot * temperature and pressure tremen- * Indicator detects detonation in- 
has no way of knowing. Detonation dously. If continued, it damages en- stantly. A flashing light on the instru- 
means destructive combustion. In your gines, may cause failure. How is it ment panel warns pilot to change fuel 
car, you can hear detonation. In air- possible to tell when detonation occurs mixture. Result? Greatest operating 
craft, the noise level is too high. in flight? efficiency without damage to engines. 





ASPERRY Automatic M ix- 
* ture Control may be used in 
conjunction with the Detona- 
tion Indicator. When detona- 
tion occurs, this device auto- 
matically and instantly elimi- 
nates this condition and hunts 
as lean a mixture as possible 
without sacrifice of power. 











The Detonation Indicator is 
designed for use on all types of 
engines and aircraft. Where 
economy of operation is impor- 
tant...as it will be in postwar 

















Courtesy Wright Acrennutical Corp commercial aviation . . . this 
REMARKABLE savings in fuel! THE M.L.T.-SPERRY Detonation new flight instrument will 
" Preliminary tests show savings of * Indicator is installed externally— stand continuous guard against 
10°, or more over typical airline prac- requires no piercing of cylinders. Visual wasteful conditions. 
tice. Payload can be added. Safety is signal gives instant warning of detona- 
increased ... engine life prolonged ... tion. A selector switch then determines 
periods between overhaul lengthened. in which cylinder combustion is faulty. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Great Neck, New York Division of the Sperry Corporation 


GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS + AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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| ) foun Som 
f problen n th 
f 1 of law and legis 
ining the 1 
) § and airp 
rw That they a 
o be conceded 
) I 1 question < 
10 settled an 
\ The law on this 
‘ ved by the decisions 
I " erpreting existing 
ieg slatio 1« ibsence ol 
ezisiatio clear a it could 
b¢ The <« t f the various juris 
lict t greement as to the 
yuld b ipplied 


this 


ad most of tlhe legislation mn 
field is out of date. 


State and federal statutes have been 


adopted to apply in this field in an 


ittempt to recognize or change al 


. , 
leged rules of the common law upon 


which property owners have often 
unlimited ownership in the 


The 


ne com 


¢ uimed 


' 

space above their property 
1 | 

courts, however, agree that t 


' 
mon law in this matter of air space 


ights was not written until the pres 


appli 


, am 
ent era so the common law 


ble to other rights does not apply 


c 


nd these statutes, if valid, fix air 


space rights for the first time in the 


iviation field 
have chiefly 


Factually, the cases 


irisen as between landowners—usually 
aviators or 


The 


from 


those neal urports —and 


urport opel itors and owners. 


landowners claim. disturbance 


noise, dust, or other interferences al- 


legedly caused by airplanes flying over 
r} 


heir property and ask the courts for 


damages or injunctions restraining the 
iVviators Trom disturbing them and the 


urport oWners trom allowing aviators 


to do so by a use of their landing 
field 

[here are five theories of air space 
ynt which have been advanced in 
legislation or court decisions to date. 
These theories are: ] the landow ner 


OWNS ill the llr Space above his prop 


erty without limit in extent; (2) the 


landowner owns the air space to an 


unlimited height, but 1s subject to an 


“easement”” ot “privilege” of flight 


n the public : ) the landowner owns 


1 


ne all Space up to such height ais may 


be fixed by statute, with flights be 


ow this height "trespasses”’; (4) the 


indowner owns the ai space up as 


f is it possible for him to take 
ffective possession, but beyond the 
p sible effective possession zone,” 

there is no ownership in air space; 


nd (5) the landowner owns only the 


it pace he ictually occupies ind can 


only object to such use of the au 
yace adjacent to his property as does 
tual damage 

Protection of 


Dy A/rport ZONING 


irport approaches from dangerous ob 


Vy port 


The protection of 


A p proac Des 


tructions offers one of the most press 
ing of current airport legal problem 
With the great increase in size and 
umber of airplanes, and the advent 


landing, tl 


the need for 


Ir instrument 


ger airports or removal of 
surrounding airports is 


ull the The 


ngle in the landing ot larger airplanes 


ostructions 


wing time gliding 


j 1 
nd planes using instrument landing 


facilities is naturally longer. The prob- 


lem of purchasing additional land to 


] 


irge existing urports raises ilmost 


insurmountable financial objections, 
and the answer to the need for more 
space in which to land and take off 
from airports has been sought in the 
use of the police power to control the 
height of structures on property ad 
joining the airport. In most instances, 


ly 


airports have been located in sparse 
settled surroundings, but the growing 
importance of air travel or factors of 
city expansion have caused a movement 
co lecate various businesses and homes 
recent years. 


rdjac ent to airports in 


if the height of these new structures 
is reasonably regulated so as to prevent 
them from interfering with the use 
of the approach zones to the airport, 
the public interest in the airport will 
be protected, and property owners ad- 
jacent to the airport can make the 
best use of their land by adapting it 
to purposes which conform to this 
public interest. 

Ideas of voluntary action by land- 
owners and purchase or condemnation 
of air space rights have not proved 
out so well in actual practice as meth- 
ods of clearing the approaches of air- 
ports. The purchase of air space rights 
has always proved difficult because of 
the trouble in estimating the value of 


rights. No 


with the 


such actual experience 
purchase oft air space rights 
accumulated up to the pres- 


that with 


has been 


ent time and it might be 


experience this idea could prove 


valuable. 


What We Should Strive For 


We now come to the last category 
WwW hich 
falls — 
usually regulatory in nature. 


into state aeronautical legisla 


tion that of general laws, 


I believ ce 


we can all agree here with the 1941 
report of the American Bar Associa 
tion’s Committee = on Aeronautical 
Law: 

“1. It is now patent that only 


through federal regulation can the de 
obtained 
State 


sired uniformity be com 


pletely and expeditiously. acts 
empower a state authority to promul 
gate regulations. Even if the actual 
law remains uniform with other states, 
there is no way whereby the regula 
trons can be kept so. 

The Federal 


1935, through the Civil 


has, 
Ac ro 


virtually pre 


Government 
SINCE 


nautics Act of 1938, 


empted the field of regulating avia 


tion, 


"3. As the industry becomes a pay 


ing proposition in all its branches, 


particularly in local operations, the 


creation of state regulatory bodies, 


often honorary in character, is an 


invitation to exploitation by those not 
sincerely interested in the development 


(Continued on page 86 
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U.S. Army Air Force Photo of B-29 Superfortress 
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VC 
1 where it burts most ! 
. 
a 
al The great B-29 Superfortresses There is no sneaky, knife-in-the-back quality about the fierce stabs of 
are 0 equipped. these massive B-29 Superfortresses at the heart of Japan. The Nips 
I) expect them . . . warning systems tell when they’re coming . . . fighter 
¢ planes take off to meet them and ground defenses throw up a curtain 
of flak. But nothing yet devised can stop these sky-giants from de- 
ts livering their loads of destruction when and where it hurts most. 


The skill and genius that designed, engineered, and produced this 
“blitz on wings” is American to the core. It is typically American to 
build the most powerful and complicated flying mechanism ever as- 
sembled.. . pod then put it into mass production. This means that each 
one of the thousands of component parts must be as technically and 
physically perfect as man and machine can make it. And further it 
means ceaseless seeking for new ways to achieve still higher standards 
of performance, stamina, and dependability. 


The CECO carburetors and fuel pumps on the Wright engines 
pane the B-29 — and the CECO engineers and workers here at 
are living up to these specifications. 
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WIND TUNNEL TESTING 


Continued from page 39) 


tunnel is « ipable ot operating unde! 


pressures trom itmospheric to ten 
itmospheres By testing under pres 
ure it is possible to obtain the same 
Reynolds number on a small model as 


The turbu 


1 1! | 
on the full-scale airplane. 


lence level of the airstream in this 


tunnel is probably the lowest of any 
tunnel in the world and for all prac 
tical purposes is low as that of tree 
ur, and this is of utmost importance 
if the airfoil lift, and drag characteris 
tics obtained are to be of any value 

After a definite airfoil section has 


] ? , r } 


been selected to the wing, the next 


break dk wn test should be another 


two-dimensional flow test to determine 
the optimum type of wing flap and 
flap path, and to determine flap ai 
loads. This test is run in the same 
tunnel as the airfoil tests and uses the 
same type model except that wine 
tlaps ire incorporated 

With che completion of the two 
dimensional airfoil and flap airfoil 
tests, the a rplane wing 1s noW definite 
\ determined ind should be incor 
por ited on the small complete powel 
off model for another check of thx 
rerodynamic charac 


overall urplane 


teristics. This model will then prob 
ibly also include a new tail on the 
basis of the results of the original 
c mm plete model tests, and possibly 
even a new set of nacelle lines. During 
the design of a normal large airplane 
the tail design usually goes through 
ibout twenty different versions be 
fore deciding on a final selection ind 


| 
ri nacelles LO 


through about halt 


that number of variations, in order to 


irrive at n optimum design. 


Engine Nacelles 


At this stage it is advisable that a 


study of the nacelle drag be started to 
obt un the optimum external nacelle 
lines and internal duct lines for mini 
mum losses The nacelle drag ot a 


irxze multi engine uirplane 1s the 


irgest single drag item of any of the 
component parts excepting the wing 
It usually amounts to about 30 per 
cent of the total airplane parasite drag 
ind together with the wing they 
umount to 70 per cent of the airplane 
parasite drag, which indicates the im 
portance of a good wing-nacelle com 
bination. Of this, nacelle drag is part 
ly due to the external form drag, and 
partly due to the internal cooling air 
losses. For an aircooled engine installa 
tion of high horsepower, the internal 
ind external drags are about equal and 
¢ ich amounts to about 6 per cent ot 
the engine hp. During a long-rang: 


80 





HIGH SCHOOL TUNNEL can be 
built cheaply from plans available 
from Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Dr. Bruce Uthus of the CAA's 
Aviation Education Service says it is 
inexpensive, functions very much like 
large tunnels and is effective in 


school work 
(CAA Photo.) 


flight the total nacelle drag can vary 
as much as 100 per cent, the internal 
cooling drag varying with engine 
power variations and the external form 
drag varying due to variations of in 
let velocity ratio to the nacelle and 
ilso due to the variation of airplane 
ittitude. The type of model used for 
this test should be a relatively small 
scale model of wood construction to 
facilitate changes during the testing, 
ind no simulation of power or running 
propellers are probably needed if fur 
ther full-scale testing 1s contemplated. 
The model should simulate all the in 
ternal ducts as accurately as possible 
ind the various coolers and engine 
pressure drops may be simulated by 
baffle plates. The test procedure used 
in analyzing the nacelle drag involves 
the setting of various flow conditions 
in each of the ducts to simulate actual 
flight conditions on the airplane. The 
various cooler pressure drops are regu- 
lated by the baffle plates, and the 
quantity airflow in each duct is regu 
lated by controlling the exit area of 
the duct. Measurements of total 
nacelle drag and duct pressure drop 
losses are then made for each simu 
lated flight condition. The total 
nacelle drag can either be measured 
by force tests or by wake surveys as 
were used in the airfoil tests, and the 
duct losses are measured by total head 
internal 


pressure drop losses. The 


cooling losses, WwW hich inc lude duct 
losses and cooler pressure drops, are 
then converted to drag, which is called 
internal cooling drag, and this drag 
subtracted from the total nacelle drag 
represents the external form drag. The 
type of wind tunnel best suited for 
such a test can be almost any type 
low-speed tunnel. Probably the best 
selection would be one where the Op- 


erating cost is the lowest, because 





such a test can last as long as a year 
if a completely thorough job is to be 
made, and if the various power plant 
installations on the airplane differ from 
each other. 


Compressibility 


The next check should be a pre 
liminary check on the effect of com 
pressibility on the overall airplane 
aerodynamic characteristics. This is 
only necessary if the airplane is to op 
erate at high altitudes above 25,000 
feet with relatively high speeds. The 
principal purpose is to determine the 
effect of 
plane performance, stability and con- 


compressibility on the air 


trol, and to obtain air loads at high 
speed necessary for structural design. 
Compressibility effects begin to occu 
on an airplane when local air velocities 
over various airplane parts begin to ap 
proach the speed of sound in air at 
the altitude at which you are flying. 
As the temperature of air decreases, 
the speed of sound through the air also 
decreases. Therefore, the airplane speed 
at which compressibility sets in be 
comes more critical at higher altitudes. 
Compressibility itself is a sort of pil 
ing up of air particles flowing over a 
body, and when the critical speed, o1 
the speed at which the local velocity 
of air reaches the speed of sound, is ob 
tained, pulsating shock waves begin 
to emerge from the body. This results 
in an increase in drag and decrease in 
lift in the case of a wing. The 
original concept of compressibility a 
few years ago was that when an air 
plane reached its critical speed it would 
run into a so-called “brick wall,” that 
is, the airplane speed could not be in 
creased no matter how much the in 
put power were increased. However, 
through extensive flight testing the 
effect of compressibilry has been found 
to be more of a cushioning effect, or 
similar to the effect of flying into a 
sort of springy net such as a spider 
web. When 


during a dive at high altitudes, it is 


compressibility occurs 
probably the most dangerous, because 
during the dive there is then a loss in 
wing lift which results*in a resultant 
decrease in wing downwash angle at 
the tail and therefore an increased 
airplane diving moment, which in turn 
increases the airplane speed still more 
and results in more loss in wing lift 
and makes it practically impossible to 
pull out of the dive due to the high 
elevator control forces. 

There are four tunnels available for 
such type of tests in this country; 
three are at the NACA and the fourth 
belongs to the Materiel Command at 
Wright Field. The largest of the high- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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WIND TUNNEL TESTING 


(Continued fi 


ds page SU ) 


speed NACA tunnels has a sixteen 
foot diameter working section, and is 
capable of speeds up to 600 mph. The 
Wright Field tunnel has a twenty-foot 


diameter working section and is driven 


by a 40,000 hp. power unit. Models 
used for these tests must be sufficiently 
strong to with tand l tunnel q up to 
700 pounds per square ft which in 
turn means about 3,000 pounds of ib 
solute lift I give you an idea of 
the immensity or rorces which 
can occur on cl 1 model, for ex 
imple, one of our high speed tunnel 
models whic] 1d i chromoly steel 
wing spar or four inches by eight 
inches CrOSS mm. ind which Was 
supported to tn tunnel “ ills it the 
wing tips, deflect ons oft three inches 
to frou! nches vere obtained at the 
fuselage vhen noc hit the mode! 
ind it bobbed and weaved iround is 
though it were stically supported 
Even though t] forces acting on the 


model ir reiatively high they must 


still be measured to within ten to fif 


teen pounds to assure iccCurate acro 


dynamic Characteristics The cost of! 
such a model is probably in the neigh 
borhood ot $100,000 ind will take 
from four to six months to construct 
with forty-five highly skilled men 
working on two shifts 

Along ibout this time in the ll 
plane design the engine manutacture! 
will probably hav 1 few actual test 
engines iVailabdic ind 1 complet« 
powe! plant check should be made in 


i wind tunne¢ to optain full sc ile duct 
losses and locity distributions wu 
each duct; to obtain engine cooling 
data including quantity uirflows and 


required pressure drops; to obtain fuel 


consumption gata; ind to eliminat 
engine operating bugs The nacelle is 
usually mounted on a stub wing and 
duc to its size can ony be tested 

tunnels with working sections greatc 
than sixteen feet in diametet Th 
most suitable tu nel ror such tests 1s 


the new twenty-foot NACA tunne 


‘ ’ | | 
it Cleveland This tunnel is capabk 


of speeds up to UU mph ind can 


simulate bot titude density and 
temperature conditions from sea level 
to 60,000 feet. However, other larg: 
tunnels whicl cannot simulate truc 
iltitude density and temperature con 


ditions can also be satisfactorily used, 


but it the cost of running 1 considet 


ible number of additional cooling co 
relation tests The value of such full 
scale nacelle tests cannot be ove! 


emphasized when considered that 


rl ] ] eri ¢ 
the full-scale airplane will have the 

] 
greater part rT its engine troubles 
cKed bet liv Tht 


Control Surfaces 


With the major component parts of 
the airplane now fairly well crystal- 
lized, a detail study of some of the 
control surfaces should be made, and 
the first of these should be the ailerons 
in case it is found necessary to revise 
the wing structure to accommodate a 
change of design. The best method for 
obt uning iccurate lateral control 
characteristics is to test a model con- 
sisting of a semi-span wing. This al- 
lows the control surface to be as large 
is possible and thereby lessens the pos 
sibility of obtaining erroneous data 
due to the scale of the model. The 
model is cantilever mounted to one 
ot the tunnel walls which then acts 
1s an end plate and very nearly simu- 
ites the type of span lift loading that 

obtained on the actual complete 
wing. There are three important aero 
dynamic characteristics which can_ be 
obtained from this model. The first, 
ind most important, is that of aileron 
hinge moments for estimating control 
forces, and aileron effectiveness. The 
second is to check the wing flap et- 
fectiveness on a complete large wing. 
Previous flap checks were only made 
on the small sc ile complete model and 
those in two-dimensional flow. The 
third are the wing stalling characteris 
tics [his model is the first of the 
complic ited remote control models, 
SsInec provision is m ide tor operating 
the uilerons outside of the tunnel 
through electric or hydraulic controls. 
Provision is also made for measuring 
iileron hinge moments. Controlling 
the uleron position must be accuratc¢ 
deflection. Aileron 


’ . 1 lag 
tO 1 O.| degree 


hinge moments are obtained by using 
electric celstrain units mounted either 
on torque tubes or bending members. 
In order to assure satisfactory hinge 
moment data the iccuracy of the test 
et-up must be about plus or minus .02 
n. Ibs. which means the friction in the 
model control system must be almost 
completely eliminated. The best type of 
tunnel for this test would be a pres 
sure tunnel such as the NACA nine 
teen-foot pressure tunnel which op 
erates a two and one-half itmospheres 
pressure and thereby allows you to 
obtain test data at practically full 
scale Reynolds numbers. 

In orde r to vet in iwcurate ove! ill 
picture of the complete urplane be 
fore it actually flies, it is necessary to 
build a large complete model equipped 
with running propellers and all re 
motely controlled control surfaces 
with provisions for measuring hinge 
moments. This model is the most 
elaborate of all, and is usually the 
model of models, if there is such a 


thing The purpose 1s to obtain the 


following: (1) airplane stability and 
control characteristics both power on 
and off, (2) all control surface hinge 
moment and thereby airplane control 
forces, (3) accurate drag break-down 
of the component parts of the airplane, 
(4) effect of ground on landing and 
take-off control, (5) wake survey and 
flow measurements in the tail plane 
for all flight conditions. 

In order to obtain the above data, 
about two months of continuous test- 
ing at twenty-four hours a day is 
necessary and that is only if nothing 
goes wrong with the model, or if no 
changes to the model are indicated by 
the results obtained. The testing of 
this model is usually done in as large 
1 tunnel as possible, and at present the 
most suitable in this country is the 
nineteen-foot pressure tunnel at Lang 
ley Field. This is the same tunnel as 
was used for the semi-span wing tests. 
Its schedule of model tests is very 
critical, and only projects of the high 
est Army and Navy priority can _ be 
tested in the tunnel. 


Tail Section 


On completion of the test of the 
power model it would seem that all 
the necessary wind tunnel testing has 
now been obtained, but as yet we 
have not accurately determined tail 
control surface data, although some 
were obtained from the powered 
model. The detail empennage tests are 
scheduled last because they usually 
require the least amount of time to re 
design compared to the other major 
components of the airplane if found 
necessary. Another reason for test 
ing the tail last is because it is neces- 
sary to have thorough data on the 
flow characteristics in the tail plane 
on the complete model, which can 
only be obtained from the powered 
model. The type ol model used for 
the detail empennage test is a semi 
span tail which is cantilever mounted 
from the tunnel wall or floor similar 
to the semi-span wing tests. The 
scale of such a model is fairly large and 
thereby will give accurate elevator o1 
rudder hinge moments and effective- 
ness and also reliable control surface 
tab data. As was mentioned before, to 
accurately use such semi-span tail 
data, it is necessary to have the com 
plete flow characteristics for all flight 
condition in the plane of the tail. 
This means both the angle and the 
velocity of the airstream passing over 
the tail must be known. This type 
of test can be made in a relatively low 
speed tunnel and with a relatively 
simple model. 

The last tunnel test necessary is also 

(Continued on page 86) 
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NEW and IMPROVED 
Equipment 
and Services 


— 








ELL 


precision standards has contributed many instruments and services in World-Wide 





during the past twelve years, working to exacting 


: ise . experience that today is enabling us to contribute our share toward Victory, 
j . » : 
{ building aviation and other military equipment, ranging from landing gear shock strut 


assemblies to pressure reducer valves for automatic pilots and electrical detecting and 


neasuring instruments. 


Look to E.L.I. for the Latest in Equipment and Services 


Linked with our complete facilities for precision manufacture on a production basis, 
E. L. I. maintains a large staff of engineers with seasoned experience in many fields, 
vhose services are available on a very flexible basis as desired e@ Consulting e En 
gineering @ Design and Development Work e Testing and Manufacture, or any 
part thereof. Customarily working on a cost-plus or contract basis at reasonable rates 


e welcome your inquiries. 





mngineering Laboratories, Jnc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


602-624 EAST FOURTH STREET 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, U. S. A. 


EqoutiePepwmevunwt tin WORLD-WIODE USE 
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LEST WE FORGET 
(Continued from page 41) 
ind so were the Japs’. The results 


speak for themselves 


Competition Pays Off 

This isn’t to say that every airplane 
designed by the American aircraft in 
dustry is a world beater. Many never 
appear and the public never hears of 
Why, for example, in the 
fighter group do we have a P-38, P-39, 
P-40 and then nothing until the P-4 
nothing until the 


them. 


and then 
P-51? And in the bomber group we 


again 


have in action the B-17, B-24, B-25, 
B-26 and now the B-29. What hap 
pened to the missing numbers? Thos« 


designs existed—they caused the ex 
penditure of thousands of man-hours 
ind millions of research dollars on the 
part of the private aircraft companies. 
But they weren’t quite good enough 
to make the grade 

There is the story, for instance, of 
one famous manufacturer who devel 
oped a new bomber It promised to 
be a honey, but at the last moment it 
was seen that no matter what was 
done to it, the new warplane would 
be inferior to another new one being 
brought out by a rival company. The 
project was dropped—and the time 
ind the money spent on it accepted 
wa development loss, one of the great 
risks faced by every member of the 
industry 

Here is a point which, had it been 
better understood, probably would 
critics less eager to 


Briefly, 
ind Navy—experts 


have made the 
rush in with their charges. 
it is this: Army 
in warfare—determine performance 
needed to carry out 


Then t he 


private companies compete with one 


charac teristics 


certain types ot operations. 


another in submitting designs. The 


best wins The winning company 


“eats”, the others “‘starve’’—unless 
they can come up with something bet- 
ter the next time. The urge to sur 
vive is one of the strongest of human 
emotions And when competing, un 
der the American system of free com 
petitive enterprise as opposed to 
government monopoly or direction or 
state planning, our aircraft companies 


That 


urge 1s taken tor granted in War time. 


were responding to that urge. 


The individual companies continue to 
compete with one another but in a 
larger sense they have become the 
American aircraft industry which is 
competing with the German and Jap 
anese in the race to produce the better 
planes. Fundamentally, the goal is 
the same as in peace time, only ex 
pressed in national terms-——to live or 


to die. 
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STRONGER THAN EVER is Lockheed’s 


P.38 combat record, despite earlier 


criticism. Latest triumphs came dur- 
ing European invasion, when secret 
improvements adding speed and 
maneuverability paid off handsome- 
ly. First U. S. photo ship over Japan 
was @ 38, which scanned Honshu in 
October, 1943. P-38's were first 
U. S. fighters over Berlin. 


But right here is the all-important 
Aircraft designs just don’t 
They take months 
and years to develop. The superiority 
our aircraft enjoy today is due partly 
to work done in the engineering lab- 
oratories since the war began, it is 


point . 
happen over night. 


true. But even more important, we 
entered the war with an advantage. In 
peace time, our aircraft companies, 
competing among themselves for the 
government business which generally 
spelled the difference between success 
and failure, were faced always with 
that same spur—the race to survive. 
They had to provide better and better 
designs if they were to remain in 
business. 

It was just as simple as that. Hence, 
when America went to war, it had air- 
craft designs which in their basic con- 
ception were far ahead of those pos- 
sessed by the enemy which had leaned 
on government-sponsored companies 
lacking that compelling urge to sur- 
vive. The basic designs merely had 
to be modified in light of actual battle 
experience. 

This superiority went far beyond 
Indeed, last 


Arthur W. 


the Japanese 


airframes themselves. 

February Rear Admiral 
Radford declared that 
lag of three to four years behind us 
in engine development was probably 
the basic reason for the ability of our 
Navy pilots to establish air control 
over Truk and other strong Pacific 
bases. What he meant was this. By 
their very nature, carrier-based planes 
are inferior to land-based, all things 
being equal. But the American en- 
gines were so superior to those of the 
enemy that they gave to our carrier- 
based planes performance far above 
the best of the land-based Japs—and 
our naval planes drove the yellow 
devils out of the sky. 


In other lands, a country is con- 
sidered fortunate if it has one out- 
standing source of supply for each 
main type of airplane—fighter, bomb- 
er or what have you. In this country, 
however, our competitive system, de- 
veloped in peace time, has given our 
Air Forces alternate sources of supply. 
Just a few names will show what we 
mean. Army has Lockheed with its 
Lightning and Republic with its 
Thunderbolt, each striving to outdo 
the other to supply the best high- 
altitude fighter possible. In the me- 
dium bomber class, Martin with its 
B-26 Marauder and North American 
with its B-25 Mitchell struggling for 
supremacy, while in the heavies, Boe- 
ing with its B-17 Flying Fortress and 
Consolidated with its B-24 Liberator 
are contending for top honors. 

The same holds true for the Navy. 
If there is any doubt of it, just watch 
the keen rivalry between Vought and 
its Corsair and Grumman with its 
Hellcat fighter. 

The system has done even more to 
assure our supremacy. Every airplane 
is a compromise. If certain features 
are desired, others must be sacrificed 
to give optimum performance in that 
particular field. Our industry com- 
peting with itself, therefore, has pro 
vided our Armed Forces with spe- 
cialized weapons—low-, 
high-altitude fighters for example— 
each designed to do a certain job with 
the utmost efficiency. The Army 
ground forces have specialized weapons 


medium- and 


for certain jobs—.30 and .50 calibre 
bazookas, light and 
howitzers. 


machine guns, 
heavy artillery, 


Navy has a great assortment of ships 


mortars, 


from mine sweepers to battlewagons. 
And the Air Forces have different 
types of planes, each calculated to do 
most damage to the enemy under cer- 
tain conditions. 

There is just as bitter a struggle 
for supremacy in virtually every field 
of aeronautics. The engine field, for 
instance, for years has been split wide 
open by the liquid-cooled in-line and 
the radial air-cooled engine contro- 
versy with both sides seeking to prove 
the supremacy of that particular type. 
And like everything else in aviation, 
the argument is settled in only one 
manner—performance. 

That feud of itself should be suffi- 
cient to assure engine development. But 
even more competition exists within 
each camp. 
“big fellows”, Pratt & Whitney with 
its Wasp series and Wright Aeronauti- 
cal with 


To mention only the 


its Cyclones are working 
night and day to produce the better 
radial. They must, because their fu- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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- «e AND THE GLIDERS LED THE WAY 


They said it would come on a night when 
the tide was right—and that’s the way it was. 

Some guessed that it would be Denmark, 
while others predicted it would be the Low 
Countries or straight across the Channel. 
But those who guessed that it would be 
Normandy were right because that’s the 
way it was. 

They claimed that the planes would be 
like swarms of locusts in the sky and the 
ships so numerous that a man would be able 
to walk from shore to shore without once 
getting his feet wet—and that’s the way 
it was. 

And leading the way, they said, would be 
the paratroopers and the *glider-borne in- 
fantrymen, disrupting communications deep 
within the enemy’s lines hours before the 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 


first assault wave hit the beaches. That’s how 
they said it would be—and that’s the way 
it was. 


*You have read how the airborne infantry, thou- 
sands of them transported in giant gliders, struck 
the first invasion blow. These gliders were designed 
by WACO and were manufactured by WACO, or by 
the eleven other companies building gliders with the 
aid of Waco blueprints and engineering super- 
vision. After the war, you can rely on WACO—one 
of the oldest names in commercial aviation—to con- 
tinue the Waco tradition of better planes for 
better flying. THe Waco AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Wa Sa 





ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 
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LEST WE FORGET 
Continued from page 84) 
ture depends upon the performance of 
their engines And in the liquid 
ooled field General Motors with its 
Allison 1s competing with English 
Rolls-Rov« being built here by 
Packard 
It goes still furth So long as the 
payoft is based on performance, then 
very manufacturer in the aircraft 


propellet s, 


eld urt rams engines, 

1dio, istrument landing gear or 
nat not must Keep on his toes, no 

matter how big he may be The art 
still so new ind there 1s still sO 
nuch to b earned that at any mo 

nent son may come up W ith 
ew 1d | yn ¢ ympletely obso 
ting everyth nye el « No one can 

{ ure f h idership tor five 


ninul 


Formu'a For Peace 


These, then, are the conditions which 
produced ou ill-important techno 
logic il superioricy In no better way 
can it be brought home to the Ame 


ican people what this has meant than 
to point out som thing that 1S taking 
place right now Our air losses have 


‘a : 
been so much smaller than calculated 


probably based on toreign plane pet 
rormance that we have been able to 
cut back ou production schedules it 
the very moment that our global wat 
5 chin l VY intensity of fury 
Even more im port int T he Superior 
ity buil nto our battle planes has 
meant more American boys alive today 


than had been thought possible. 

It is something different from the 
the “experts” Now, there 
ly important lesson for the 
whole country to learn from all of 
this We 


must preserve for the future our tech 


i 
Know that atl all costs we 


| , 
noloxwic i superiority in the alr. How 
best to do it? By abandoning our free 
system of slam-bang competition, 


| | 
where performance one counts, in 


fave ot ? foreign philosophy ot 
government and economics which did 
not produce the best aircraft in the 
pasts Or by continuing the system 
vhich made it possible for American 
boys to control the skies and to come 
back safely in greater numbers than 
inticipated? 

Let’s not go to the “experts” for 
ne answel Let’s instead go to the 
men who are developing and building 
the airplanes of today and tomorrow 


Under what system can they produce 
we new designs which will guarante: 


America’s rightful place in tomorrow’s 


representative group 


to which this ques 





P-38 Bail-Outs 


Lockheed says there’s neither 
justice to all those 
heard about 
ropes, droppable 
to help _periled 


truth nor 
rumors you've 
springboards, 

cockpits, OTC as 
pilots abandon the Yippee. “It 
is no more difhcult to bail out 
of a 38 than any present day 


Many 


tests and studies show there are 


fighter,” says Lockheed. 


procedures for 
(1) Roll the 


release safety 


three accepted 
leaving a P-38: 
ship on its back, 
belt and drop out, or pull up in 
a loop and fall out when on top. 
2) Climb out either window 
ind slide head-first down and off 
the trailing edge of the wing 
(which is more than a_ foot 
lowe! than the stabilizer and 
from which the downwash car- 
ries any object back and under 
the empennage), and (3) when 
all control is lost and you're at 
high speed, release the canopy 
and then unfasten your seat 
strap—the resulting terrific vac- 
uum will “suck you right out 
of the seat and carry you plenty 


clear of the plane.” 











tion could be posed, it is the Board 
ot Governors ofl the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America. 
The Board is made up of most of the 
leading figures of the industry. It 
should know, more than any soapbox 
orator, how the companies it repre- 
sents can best discharge their respon 
sibilities to the nation. 

Here is what the Board had to say 
on this point in its call of April 26 
for a permanent American air policy: 

The key to progress 1S techno- 
logical development. Competition is 
essential in order that economic fac- 
tors may direct technical progress 
ilong sound lines.” 

In other words, the aircraft indus- 
try asks the country to continue in 
the future our traditional system of 
slam-bang competition which speeded 
its developments in the past. 

Only then can the industry feel that 
to the wartime slogan of “Keep "Em 
Flying” can it add the promise that 
it will “Keep "Em Better.” 

* * * 





WIND TUNNEL TESTING 
(Continued from page 82) 
1 check of tail control forces and re 
quires the use of the high speed tunnel 


model. On the original tests of this 


model no measurement of elevator and 
rudder hinge moments were made, be- 
cause the details of the control sur- 
faces were then not accurately known. 
The model is reconstructed with re 
motely controlled surfaces and with 
celstrain units to measure elevator and 
rudder hinge moments. The purpose 
of the test is to determine the effect 
of compressibility on the control sur- 
face hinge moments. This problem has 
only arisen within the last year, be- 
cause up to then operating speeds and 
altitudes were not sufficiently high to 
run into serious control force prob 
lems. 

With the completion of the high- 
speed wind tunnel test our tunnel pro- 
gram is now completed and the only 
thing that is left to be done is to wait 
for the actual flight test results on 
the first airplane. On obtaining the 
first flight test results, it is the job of 
the poor aerodynamicist to explain 
just why the airplane doesn’t behave 
properly when half a million dollars 
was spent on model construction costs 
and another half a million for tunnel 
operating time cost, and the net re- 
sult will be that we should run some 
additional tunnel tests in order to be 


come more thoroughly confused. 
ca * * 





STATE LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 78) 


of this important and comparatively 
new industry. 

‘4. The committee believes that the 
increasing desire on the part of many 
governors and state legislators to spare 
taxpayers all unnecessary burden and 
to cut down, rather than increase, the 
number of commissions and agencies, 
should be encouraged by pointing out 
to them that a state regulatory act for 
aeronautics is unnecessary.” 

Make no mistake about it, we are 
going to have state aeronautical legis 
lation. What we must strive for is: 

1. That our legislative and adminis- 
trative procedures be uniform with 
others. 

2. That we set up uniform munici 
pal and state airport regulations and 
practices. 

3. That we strive for co-ordination 
in state laws and municipal ordinances 
with federal laws and that we obtain 
a minimum amount of duplication of 
functions. 

Sound and intelligent aviation legis- 
lation will come if all of us strive to 
promote harmony of thought and ac- 
tion for common objectives between 
all levels of our political structure and 


between the individual units chat 
L_* * * 
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Buy Wear Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


The story behind the Boeing Superfortress 


Remember back to January, 1940? The 
war in | urope was not yet five months 
old and war with Japan still two vears 
iwav, but the U.S. Army Air Forces 
even then determined they must have 
plane that would carry a heavier 
bomb lo d | rther 


than anv the world had ever known 


in airp! 
faster and higher 


leading aircraft companies were in 


, , 
vited to submit designs 
5 


In February, thirty days before Hitler 
invaded the Low Countries, the Army 
radically increased its specifications. 
I hose new re quirements made the de 
sign problems still more difficult. But 
Boeing—with its unequaled back 
ground of 4-engine experience in build 


ing such planes as the Flving Fortress, 


the Stratoliner and transocean Clippers 
was in the best position to solve them. 


Wind-tunnel tests of the Boeing model 
so impressed the Army that Boeing was 
authorized to build three experimental 
airplanes. And then — even before the 
first of these had been completed and 
flight tested —the Air Forces decided 
that this was the world’s number one 
bomber! Quantity production was 
ordered — one of the greatest manufac- 
turing programs ever put behind any 
weapon of war. This program eventually 
included the Bell and Martin plants as 
well as three Boeing plants and liter 
ally hundreds of sub-contractors. 


This placed upon Boeing a tremendous 
responsibility, not only in successfully 


engineering the design but also getting 
it into production. 


A master plan had to be created . . . 
factories built new tools designed 
° co-ordination ot production arranged 


in all participating plants. 


So sound was the basic design that 
not one major change had to be made 
when actual flight tests got under way. 
And approximately a year and a half 
later the first production models were 
bombing Japan. 

Superfortresses are taking their place 
along with the famous Flying Fortresses 
in Boeing's effort to provide the Army’s 
great bombing crews with the best pos- 
sible airplanes to accomplish their 
hazardous and important missions. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS « THE STRATOLINER + TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
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AIR POWER 
Ju Action 


By TOM ASHLEY 


S TRONG evidence of fatal Japanese weakne 
n air strategy has developed during recent 
evidence tf 


weeks at the Nips have made the far-reaching 
lecision of pulling in their air defense from outlying 
areas to concentrate it nearer and nearer home. 

The same kind of decision was made by Germany a 
year ago, and look what happened to them: Abandoning 
the air offensive, the Nazis concentrated on fighter air 


craft production, pulled their outlying units into Germany 
tself, allowed Allied offensive bombers almost unhin 


dered opportunities in occupied areas. The fighters were 
inable to prevent Allied bombing of Germany’s home 
resources, and the air offensive by May of 1944 had 


decisively crippled the whole German war effort, paving 
the way for D Day and simultaneously destroying large 


portions of the Luftwaffe and its resources. As a con 

equence German land armies are today reeling backwards 
and the war peeding rapidly to a close 

Nothing can save the Japanese from a similar fate, for 

a maxim of air power that bombers, not fighters, 


win air superiority—by destroying the enemy’s industrial 


trength. In fact, the Japs will find their undoing more 
severe, more rapid and more decisive—they are a less 
formidable enemy, industrially and in the quality of ain 
raft and crews, than the Germans, and Allied weapons 


uch as B-29 and B-32 super bombers and P-63, P-61 and 
till-secret fighters are many times more effective than 
those which defeated the Luftwaffe. The Japs will also 
face a weapon which never was turned loose against the 
German homeland; U. S. Navy air and sea power is the 
trongest and most destructive force ever mounted by 
any nation on the high seas 

That the Nips have decided on such a course cannot be 


doubted. It first became apparent in the Aleutians, when 
inprecedented Japanese retreats took place on the ground, 
the sea and in the ain It began to weave a pattern in 
the Gilberts and Marshalls, when U. S. air domination was 
mounted to all-out proportions. The pattern became a 
whole cloth in the Southwest Pacific when MacArthur's 
ground force vecause of air blockade, succeeded in leap- 
frogging from point to point up the New Guinea coast, 
finally reaching its western end with whole divisions of 
Jap force olated in their wake by air power. The latest 
evidence developed only last month, when mission afte: 
mission encountered no air resistance in the Moluccas, 
Davao in the Philippines and Palau Island Truly the 
Japs had pulled out their squadrons. 

The same thing has happened in mid-Pacific, where the 
Navy's carrier forces have cruised unhindered almost to 
Tokyo's harbon Islands within a few hundred miles of 
the enemy homeland have been dive bombed and shelled 
without serious opposition. In the Marianas a Jap fleet 
hesitantly attempted contact with one of Admiral Nimitz’ 
carrier forces, only to recoil with terrible losses. 

The fatal error in air strategy has been made by the 
Japanese; their hoarded air squadrons will meet the same 
fate that befell the Luftwaffe, but sooner. They will be 
inable to stop the super bomber offensive as it is built 
ip from three or more directions, and every B-29 and 
B-32 that finds the target will accomplish three times o 


more destruction than individual B-17’s and B-24’s in 
flicted on German industrial targets 


Germany's Demise 


Effectiveness of the Allied air offensive against Ger- 
many months ago began to show results on the ground 
as well as in the air last month. Within thirty-six days 









following the land army break-through from Normandy 
U. S., British and Free French armored units had swept 
beyond Paris to the German border, beyond the French 
border into Belgium and Holland. And from the South 
the Seventh U. S. Army had not only invaded but had 
made such progress a juncture with Northern forces was 
in the making. 

Between D Day and August 25, 2,378 German aircraft 
were destroyed in the air and 1,167 on the ground in 
Northern France. Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, in making this 
report, added the following significant statement: “The 
brilliant preparatory work of the Air Forces, a belief in the 
effectiveness of which was the very cornerstone of the 
original invasion conception, began months ago and 
reached its highest intensity at the very moment of land- 
ing. It is my conviction that except for this aerial prep- 
aration, including as a specific mission a prolonged cam- 
paign against the transportation systems of Northwest 
Europe, the venture could not have logically been under- 
taken. The air support of ground forces has been most 
effective throughout the campaign. The supply and 
maintenance services have performed miracles.” 

In the air the remnants of the Luftwaffe, already cut 
off from new production by bombings which had wrecked 
the German aircraft industry, began to disappear. U.S 

(Continued on page 90) 





LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR 
July 26-August 25, 1944 
(Does Not Include Probables or Damaged Totals) 


Southwest 


Europe Italy Pacific Russia* 

Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy 

July 26 22 20 78 23 | 42 
July 27 23 2 16 19 53 
July 28 31 72 12 25 60 
July 29 43 28 2 20 
July 30 17 9 6 9 47 2 32 
July 31 19 «= .24 32 10 28 
Aug. |! 2 3 76 
Aug. 2 10 19 4 9 8! 
Aug. 3 17 19 19 17 30 
Aug. 4 5 4 3 4 2 85 
Aug. 5 7 22 1 5 108 
Aug. 6 390s 46 | 12 2 | 117 
Aug. 7 24 21 29 26 46 
Aug. 8 I 4 6 38 
Aug. ? 36 23 I 24 él 
Aug. 10 13 26 6 17 I 29 
Aug. II 6 3 I 46 
Aug. 12 6 49 2 28 66 
Aug. 13 27 48 2 10 10 2 22 
Aug. 14 29 (32 i rT 29 
Aug. 15 38 (36 3 2 | 66 
Aug. 16 39 42 I 5 63 
Aug. 17 2 4 4 ~ 3 98 
Aug. 18 69 43 10 2i 48 
Aug. 19 2 12 31 
Aug. 20 12 2 6 88 
Aug. 21! i 6 3 76 
Aug. 22 1 57 48 8 94 
Aug. 23 37 2 45 29 8 82 
Aug. 24 53 45 53 19 ; 38 
Aug. 25 51 48 13 12 79 


TOTALS... 674 :«703~2=«C«d40S i(sisSCiCHté=‘*dTSB’ 1832 


Totals Since 
Jan. | 5986 5535 3527 2333 1713 280 10032 


RUSSIA: Does not reveal own losses. 

CHINA: One hundred sixty-one enemy planes destroyed at loss 
of forty-one. Totals since January 1, 612 enemy, 136 Allied. 

PACIFIC: Twenty-three enemy planes destroyed at loss of 
twenty-one. Totals since Jangary 1, 1,593 enemy, 264 Allied. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA: Two enemy planes destroyed at loss of 
twenty-six. Totals since January 1, 373 enemy, 184 Allied. 

MIDDLE EAST: One enemy plane destroyed at loss of two. 

Totals since January 1, 59 enemy, 71 Allied. 

(NOTE: These figures are compiled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
from daily headquarters communiques issued by the respective 
commands. They are therefore subject to periodic adjustment. 
Dates for Southwest Pacific and China are those on which figures 
are released; others when action occurred.) 
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THUNDER OUT OF RUSSIA ! 


You now see the Red Star of Russia on hundreds of 
American-built Thunderbolts fighting on the Eastern 
front. At the controls are daring Russian pilots daily 


pouring destruction upon Hitler's dwindling hordes. 


For the Russians have found that the withering fire from 
the Thunderbolt’s eight 50-caliber machine guns makes 
it a worthy companion of their own famous Stormovik 
for ripping tanks, locomotives, fuel dumps and other 
enemy targets on the ground. 


The air forces of England, France and Brazil have also 
adopted the Thunderbolt as a weapon to suit the de 
mands of many tactical situations—from high altitud 
fighting to low level strafing and dive bombing. And 
thus it is that Thunderbolt squadrons are converging 
upon enemy strongholds from every United Nations 


front, helping draw ever tighter the noose of ultimate 
defeat. 


The production in quantity of this lethal, seven-ton 
fighting plane continues. The courage and 
skill of the United Nations pilots who fly 
it are known and feared in Tokyo as in 

Berlin. And with these pilots into every kl oy 
battle go the hearts of the thousands here voMatt 
at Republic who are pledged to keep the Thunderbolts 
rolling until there’s nothing left to shoot at—high or low! 





Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, Long Island, 
New York, and Evansville, Indiana. 


» » » 


Republic firsts in war point to firsts in peace 


REPUBLICS AVIATION 


CORPORATION 
Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft 
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The 


By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 





Washington, D. C 


HE historic Dumbarton Oaks conference is still 
on, as this is being written. The representa 
tives of the Big Four are wrestling with the life-and- 
leath question of a world security organization. In the 
foreground of the participating statesmen’s thinking is 
aviation, the major factor in both disturbing and safe- 
guarding the peace of the modern world. As our readers 
know, in the preliminary exchange of views the Soviet 
Government bluntly came out for an “international 
military air corps” to be made up of United Nations 
volunteers [This is projected as the enforcement arm of 
what the Russians tentatively designate the International 
Organization of Safety 
At this time one cannot foretell the attitude of the 
ther delegations. However, a satisfactory ultimate out- 
come 0 ie momentous parley cannot be doubted; those 
attending appear acutely alive to their responsibilities 
and determined to meet one another at least half way. 


Auguring success for the Russian idea is that it is not 
exclusively Russiar Numerous similar proposals have 
been advocated in Britain and America by some of the 
most influential and public-spirited spokesmen. Even if 
the world air force does not figure significantly in the 
onferees’ de« yns, it is destined for some other incarna 
tior It’s a natural 


WORLD ORGANIZATION COMING 


It o because a world organization is on the way, 
though not necessarily in the form of a super-government 
To be effective 
this organization must have, above all else, teeth. Can 
anyone conversant with the realities of our times imagine 
nternational enforcement machinery which does not in 


superseding the existing sovereign states. 


orporate air power? 

Opponents of the proposal cite drawbacks. It is in 
tolerable, t! 
rster behavior of their governments But aerial 


ey say, to bomb civilian populations for the 


gang 
sanctions can be accurately meted out against the true 
culprits, thar to precision bombing, airborne troops, 
and similar developments, all due for continued perfec 
tion \ popular argument against an international ai) 
force used to underscore the difficulties of language, com 
nand, supp administration. We must not minimize 
their importance, but in this war the United Nations have 


been tellingly demonstrating how to overcome these com- 
Recall how harmoniously the squadrons of the 


plic ations 


WORLD'S WINGS 


British units proper. And that other RAF-—the Red 
Air Force—has always been multi-national, em 
bracing as it does some 150 Soviet nationalities. 

Then consider this. Immediately after the war, 
the countries freed from Axis occupation will turn 
to rebuilding their civil air transport. In this press 
ing task they will have the experts, materials, and 
other aid from the United States, Britain, Russia 
At first, the military will have considerable to do 
with this enterprise. Such operations will engender an 
atmosphere of good will with an aeronautical flavor. From 
such a setup an international air force can easily grow 
the essential big stick in the hands of whatever world 
authority results from Dumbarton Oaks. 

By all means let’s guard against wishful thinking. It 
may be well to remember the words of Dr. Edward Was 
ner, vice chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, uttered 
almost a year ago in a discussion of a world CAB: “To en 
dow such a body with actual power, as opposed to merely 
advisory functions, would mean a very sharp break with 
tradition, and any proposal of the sort would have to 
overcome a strong feeling against entrusting national 
interests to an agency composed largely of ‘foreigners’.” 

Too true, alas! Yet, until the peoples of this planet de 
velop an adequate will to break with their more catas 
trophic traditions, they will be hounded with the many 
notorious economic and military blights. In a few years 
millions of harmless men and women—in keeping with a 
time-honored tradition—will be wiped out by even more 
devastating weapons than those in use today. Their only 
crime will be their failure to demand of their governments 
the employment, in concert with the rest of the peace 
needing world, of the most potent implement of ways 
making or peace insurance—air powe1 


* * * 


INTERNATIONAL MISCELLANY 

The Bell P-39 Airacobra is called Little Shaver by Rus 
sian airmen; the name is derived from the term “shaving” 
used to describe ground strafing and other forms of low 
level attack. é Norwegian paratroops training in 
England jump from Armstrong-Whitworth Whitleys 
Swiss Messerschmitt Bf 109 single-seat fighters are being 
fitted with reversible pitch propellers of Swiss origin 
Venezuela’s Air Force is expanding under the tutelage 
of a U. S. Army and Navy mission BOAC’s Cairo 
Teheran service is using Lodestars, calling at Damascus, 
Syria, and Baghdad, Iraq ... As soon as the London 
Government nods, BOAC is ready to start a regular service 
to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires Under devei 
opment in Germany is the Henschel Hs 130 a twin 
engined high-altitude military monoplane with a pressure 
ized cabin; if the manufacturers hurry, it may yet have 
a chance to take part in this war, but it will be ar 


awfully rush job ... There should be red faces among those 
who, in 1942, loudly urged abandonment of U. S. daylight 
bombing tactics and use of B-17’s at night. The RAF 


French, Dutch, Czechs, Poles have operated within the is doing more and more daylight bombing—now that 
RAF framework, some of these nationals serving in the the Luftwaffe is dying. *® * * 





AIR POWER 


(Continued from page 88) 


quadrons alone destroyed more than 1,000 German 
fighters in the air and on the ground during August 
This. coupled with losses due to Russian and British 


iwecesses, reduced the German Air Force to less than 
1.500 effective combat planes. Most of them existed 
only because they had been hoarded through a 
policy of not committing them until the last moment. 
Among the hoard were Germany’s highly-touted super 
fighters, the jets, rockets and turbines, possessed of very 
high speed but little maneuverability. During August 
these “dream” ships made several fleeting appearances. 
\ P-51 pilot reported he sighted three of the bat-wing 
jets and attempted to bring them under fire, but was 
unsuccessful because they sped beyond his range too 
quickly. Later a U. S. fighter escort got in a few rounds 


90 


against two elements of jet fighters when they darted 
into a Fortress formation. Two were shot down—they 
couldn’t maneuver away after exposing themselves to the 
U. S. escort. The super fighters will be tough to maste: 
in the air. But in the long run they will go down not 
before fighters but beneath Allied bombs—their bases 
will be subject to bombardment around the clock, as will 
their factories. 


Scores and What They Mean 


Next month this column will be devoted to a recapitu 
lation of Allied and enemy air losses during the first nine 
months of 1944. Each month we have carried a_ box 
score, listing day-by-day losses for the more active theatres 
and totals for the others. Significant trends have been 
developed by the running scores, and from them can be 
obtained a balanced view of the air was SS ae 
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’ | Hartwell Stainless Steel Swaged Terminals: 








nly 


ce ee — 


ae 
SHANK TENSILE STRENGTH WELL IN EXCESS OF 
BREAKING STRENGTH REQUIREMENTS; AND DiS- 


TORTION IN PULL TEST FAR BELOW SPECIFICATION 
ALLOWANCE. This is assured by a new manufac- COMPLETE LINE. Hartwell terminals are available 


. | turing technique developed by Hartwell. in the following series: AN667, 3-6, inclusive; 
/ AN668, 3-6, inclusive; AN669, 3-6, inclusive, shorts 


- a __ je SS and longs, rights and lefts. All terminals are passi- 
} y vated by the hot process; AN-T-2a specification. 


os 2 IMPROVED SWAGING QUALITIES. The process 

by which the tensile strength of the shank 
is increased in no way impairs the swageability 
in of the terminal. 


* ¥ rm 
~ a [iy > ee. 


CONCENTRICITY KEPT WELL WITHIN 
BLUEPRINT TOLERANCES. Uniform 
wall thickness is maintained for the full length 
of swaging end. This assures perfect swaging; 
eliminates the danger of cable or terminal 


he failure due to uneven stresses. 
el Single source for 779 different aircraft 


camunsiaas ~~ <— production parts and tools 
I] 
a po 
CAREFULLY MAINTAINED THREAD TOLERANCES. y a of i iy i a L 


u- Automatic threading equipment, plus 100 AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 
“ inspection, assures a perfect thread so neces- 
es sary on these highly stressed parts. 























. MADE RIGHT AND 
> SHIPPED RIGHT. 
Packed in die-cut 
cartons, Hartwell 
terminals are pro- 
tected from our in- 
spection line to your 
production line. 
Packaging facili- 
tates handling. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mathematics 


McGraw-Hill West 


Book ¢ ompany, 330 
t2nd St., New York 18, price $2.50 
This book teaches the theory and repair of 


aircraft engines through practical problems 


based on actual data. The work is arranged in 
jobs,” beginning with brief explanation, fol 
Throughout 
the book, the student is urged to think for 


owed by a worked-out example. 


mself, and to learn by doing 


Elementary Physics As Applied To 


Aviation, 4) Larry J. Boyd and Rolla B 
odd, published by A. M. Carrow, 2510 Oak 

lale Ave., Houston 4, Texas, price $1.00 
Originally prepared for Civil Air Patrol 





NEW ... AUTHENTIC . .. OUTSTANDING 
AVIATION DICTIONARY 


NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 


For Defense of Land, Sea and Air 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Equipment Recommended for the Student 
Beginning Study of Celestial Navigation: 


COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Naviga 
with Instructions 


OUTSTANDING 


tial). 
line of position 


RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: 


paid or C. O. D 


AIR NAVIGATION NOTE BOOK. This 
dead reckoning and 
Note Book contains a 
Commerce Navigation 


portant material 
Radio-Telephone 
off-course and alter- 


INSTRUCTOR: 
of written examination 


AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edition) 


includes meteorology 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING: 


WEEMS NAVIGATION PLOTTER 2.00 
DALTON MK VII NAVIGATION 
AERONAUTICAL ; 
AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS: 
Examinations, New 
now covers typical Multiple Choice exami- 
nations fully illustrated with necessary dia- 
grams 
rop, Ryan and outstanding schools Why 
fail? Only $3.00 for both examinations, and 
CAR. 

INSTRUMENT FLYING 
Edition)—-An outstanding text by Weems 
& Zweng 
MARINE 


separate sections containing typical Private 


Makes your govern- 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written 


postpaid or C.O0.D 
INSTRUCTOR RATING: 
An outstanding book. De Luxe edition $5.00. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO AND 
EQUIPMENT by Howard K Morgan, Supt. 


ASTRONOMY by Robert H. Baker, Profes- 
sor of Astronomy in the Universtiy of Illi- 
nois. New third edition. Cloth. $3.75. 


be purchased in 





THE NEW “LINK"™ OCTANT 
(No Priority required) 
Bubble type’ for aircraft celestial Navi- 
tion Price £230.00 


Air Navigation Note Book with Navi- 
z 


gation Plotter 4.00 
Simplified Celestial Navigation 3.00 
American Air Almanac 1.25 
Line of Position Book 2.50 
Illyvnes Star Chart 1.00 

$11.75 
LINE OF POSITION PLOTTER (celes- 
Latest instrument for laying down a 


* with instructions. Comes 


a handsome leather case at $2.00. Post- 


celestial navigation 

(Weems) Dept. of 
Plotter. Similar to 
text used in the U. S. Naval Academy 
improved. Complete outfit $4.00. 


$3.50 postpaid. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS — Irvin. $5.00 

AIR TRANSPORT NAVIGATION— 
Redpath 5.00 

MACMILLAN (New) Dictionary 4.00 


COMPUTER 7.50 


authentic Quiz Book 


Used by Lockheed, Douglas, North- 


(Howard Stark 


Illustrated. De Luxe $4.00. 

NAVIGATION by Lt. Comdr. 
V. H. Weems, author of Air Navigation 
ELECTRICAL 


Communications T. W. A., Inc. Cloth 
pages. $4.50 





PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 


Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 




















Cadets, this 159-page illustrated book provides 


the background material of Physics most 
necessary for Army Air Force Aviation Cadet 
training. The authors, Air Corps lieutenants, 
are thoroughly familiar with the important 
part that Physics plays in Air Force training, 


particularly in the Pre-Flight School. 


Aircraft Mechanics Handbook, edited 
by Paul Van Winkle, published by The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria 3, Ill., price $2.75 

A complete handbook 
compiled for instructor, student, apprentice, 
worker - 


modern especially 


engineer, repairman, production 


anyone working with or interested in the 


structural parts and accessories of the air 


plane. Illustrated, pocket-sized, 400 pages, 


bound in flexible cloth 


Aviation Dictionary, 4) 
Zweng, published by Pan-Ameri 
12021 Ventura Blvd., 
$6.00 


Zweng 
Charles A 
can Navigation Service, 
North Hollywood, 
post paid or ¢€ Oo. D 

A new first 


California, price 
edition of an encyclopaedic 


aviation dictionary with thousands of new 


words and definitions A working tool for 
everyone in aviation by a well-known author, 
Aeronautical 


a member of the Institute of 


Sciences Included are the names of many 
outstanding men and women, with a summary 
of their contributions to the advancement of 


Aviation 


Air Navigation Made Easy, 4) Jam 
Naidich, CAA, published by McGraw-Hill 
Book ¢ ompany, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y., price $1.75 

This book provides the training in air navi 
gation needed by private civilian flyers It 
covers the basic principles of air piloting and 
dead reckoning; shows how to read maps, 
fly by landmarks, to measure direction, to use 
the compass, to correct for wind, to plan a 


trip, and to locate position in flight 


NeW LITERATURE 


Koehler Aircraft 
pany, 814 Vermont Ave 


issued a new 


Products Com- 
Dayton 4, Ohbio, 
has just catalog outlining the 


advanced design and construction of their 


poppet type “Y" and other valves for aircraft 
According to the catalog, these valves were 
created in close co-operation with Army ait 
craft ands their 


engineers, performance has 


been proved in actual service. Free copies may 


be obtained by writing the Koehler Company 


Pratt & Whitney, West Hartford, Conn., 
booklet 


what they are, 


have announced a new eight-page 
covering their ANPT 


what they do, and how to use them. The 


Gages 


booklet is in two colors and contains numerous 


illustrations. 


Boeing Aircraft Company, Seattle 14, 
Washington, has issued an interesting booklet 
Allen 


Laboratories, one of the finest, 


describing the Edmunt T Memorial 
Aeronautical 
most advanced wind tunnels and experimental 


centers of its type in America 


Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., has 
published a new illustrated brochure telling 
the story of the development of a group of 
advanced aircraft and industrial products. En 
titled “Simmonds Products Fly with Famous 
Planes,” the brochure describes such products 


as the Simmonds automatic engine control, 
the Simmons precision push-pull control, hy- 


draulic fuse and the chronometric radiosone 


Byrne Doors, Inc., 1150 Griswold S¢ 
Detroit 26, 


on hangars and hangar doors. 


Mich., has issued a new catalog 
Among the re 


(Continued on page 94) 
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HIS is the ultimate tension of battle...the unfailing 
pring ot the raagneto contact breaker. On its tension 
depends the vital delivery of 40,000 timed sparks a minute to 
each of a big bomber’s engines. That is why, before they are 


judged worthy to work in a Bendix-Scintilla* Aircraft 


Magneto, these springs must first pass long, grueling tests at 
peeds up to 5,000 r.p.m must run the gauntlet of more 
than 13,000,000 breaks before acceptance 

Here is one more striking example of the minutely pains 


taking tests that back up the precise engineering and careful 
rkmanship in every Bendix-Scintilla part...one mori 


reason why our airmen go into battle confident that they have 
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the best equipment in the world. Soon, we hope, the care and 
engineering ingenuity that Scintilla Magneto Division has con 
tributed to the high development of Aircraft Ignition will be 


applied to our great Transports of Tomorrow. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION 


Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, 
Harnesses and Switches, vital members of 
“The Invisible Crew,"’ are standard equip- 
ment for the major aircraft engine manv- 
facturers, including: 

Allison * Jacobs * Continental * Lycoming 
* Lawrance * Wright Aero Corp. * Pratt & 
Whitney * Warner * Packard * Ranger 
* Ford * Nash « Chrysler * Kinner. 
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I ixteen-page manual " productior 
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" € ul i ¢ 
iy t < ibora n Ww t CAP. I 
ft " irg 1 4 Air Pa 
Electronic Specialty ¢ ompany, + ‘ 
6. ( ; 
M \ it Malabar Machine Company, 5722 
} t \ Sunt \ { ( fey 
— - - 
pa sor) A. 
taowann baton 7 HMMOUMNCING 
CROSS-COUNTRY (x COMPUTER 1} 
oeron ims tosses! NEW CROSS-COUNTRY COMPUTER 
rhe X-C Computer is essentially a dead reckoning computer 
mbined with a log sheet 
he following problen in be worked on the Computer 
i | | | Determinatior f Ground Speed being made good o1 
| . fligt 
I ng ime d ‘ a given distance at a 
kr n speed 
Distar flown in a certa time ta k N speed 
i. Multiplicati livi n and proportion problen 
Fuel c¢ umption problen 
"ae 6. Finding tr ir eed a lifferent altitude and 
2 = * emperatur 
. ~ D rminatior f true alt le bove sea | 
s. Conversion of mil per hour to knot or conversior 
eu distar it atu mile to distance expressed ir 
sa ~ sutical mile 
pa , Ihe yt sheet portion of the X-C is designed primarily for 
> @4 ! . the 1 t ho must devote most of his attention to flying and 
\% * wh n t kee his navibation log as simple as possible The 
\ aA , / r keeping in orderly fashion that data essential 
\ 4 Giz / f ross ntry navigation, so that it need not be com- 
- a / mitted to memory or scrawled illegibly on a chart 
* / i not a ibstitut for plotting boards, but between the 
"eo J ind-held computer and the plotting board. It comes complete 
- y vith w strap pencil holder, freeing the pilot's hands for 
- ee ) per cent of the time and having his log sheet available 
, { , j whe h war 
Price s+ f wwii complete \ vou need . a ane ; the Xx -( Computer and rN CC. 
illustrated instructions. tional may 


CARROW NAVIGATION SERVICE 


2510 Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas 














ORIGINALLY PREPARED 
° | FOR CAP CADETS 


\ text book, giving the basic principles of 
Physics and at the same time, applying same 
to Aeronautics as the Student should know 
them 

Prepared by two officers who have had sev- 
eral years teaching Physics in public high 
schools and two years teaching the same to 
Cadets in Army Air Forces Pre-Flight Schools. 


“Elementary Physics” has been written to 





a Sa enable the student to secure a thorough knowl- 
ant edge of the basic principles of Physics and its 
application to Aeronautics in the shortest time 
possible 
Price $ per cop) The book is written in simple language and 
postpaid. Quantity prices so illustrated that any Physics instructor could 
upon application easily teach the course 

“Elementary Physics” has been recom- 
mended as a text book by the Director of 
Ground § at the Army Air Forces Pre-Flight School at Ellington Field, 
lexas, and the Bureau of Public Relations, War Department, Washington, 

D. C., have approved the publication of this book 


A. M. CARROW 


Hadley 7273 2510 Oakdale Ave. 
Houston 4, Texas 


Distributors of 
Weems Standard Navigation 
Equipment 














has issued Catalogs Nos. 112 and 113, fully de 
scribing the latest technical and enginecring 
improvements in their hydraulic jacks—both 
aviation and industrial types—developed for 


aircraft ground servicing 


Adel Precision Products Corp., Bur 


bank, California, has issued a sixteen-page 





booklet announcing recent improvements in 
ISOdraulic Remote Controls. Numerous illu 


trations and charts. Available on requ 


The Kinnear Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 820 Fields Ave., Columbus, Obio, ofters 


1 new torty-page illustrated Rolling Door 
Catalog. Airplane Hangar doors are included 
in this complete and useful reference door 


book 


Arens Controls, Inc., 2253 South Hal 
ted St., Chicago 8, Ill., has published a new 





bulletin on grommets, offering design and pro 
duction engineers complete information on 
models available, specincations, ipplications 


ind exclusive features of Arens Dura-Groms 


Movies Recruit Workers 


Public theatre showings of Jan Handy 
Minute Movies proved successful in recruiting 
employes for the Propeller Division of Curtiss 


Wright at Pittsburgh, Pa 








BAIL-OUT EQUIPMENT demonstrated 
by Lt. Col. E. Verne Stewart weighs 
86 pounds and includes one-man life 
raft, emergency vest, quick release 
harness, auxiliary parachute, Mae 
West life preserver, helmet and 
gloves. Auxiliary chute can be re- 
leased when back chute opens. Stew- 
art, a non-swimmer, tested this equip- 
ment in a water jump at Wright 


Field. 





(AAF Materiel Command Phot 
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IRCRAFT operating costs, low enough 
to permit comparison with surface 
costs in some fields, are now within sight 
thanks to the 72-ton Martin Mars. World's 
most efficient airplane, the Mars already 
shows an operating cost of less than 15 
cents per ton-mile, according to Glenn L. 
Martin, president and founder of the com- 


pany which bears his name. 


Moreover, Mr. Martin declares, the twen- 
ty new 82-ton Mars transports now being 
built for the U. S. 
opetating cost of 10 cents per ton-mile at 


Navy will have an 


80% cargo capacity; while a _ ton-mile 


operating cost of 7 cents is in sight. 














For example, in the shipment of deep- 
frozen foods, Mars transports, dispensing 
with mechanical refrigeration by climbing 
to 25,000 feet and sub-zero temperatures, 
will operate at amazingly low ton-mile 
costs at speeds upwards of 200 miles per 
hour. And this is only one of many new 
fields the Mars has opened to aviation. To 
reach the world of tomorrow, ship by 
Martin Mars! 


Tue GLENN L. Martin Company, BALTIMORE 3, 
MARYLAND, U. S. A. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY 


@ 


OMAHA 









AIRCRAFT 


Builders of oa @) Aircraft Since 1909 
\ 
er? 








Common Sense Would Aid Cutback Handling 
(An Editorial) 


HE suddenness of the Brewster cutback last May, which hit 

like a bombshell and seriously injured Brewster’s manage 
ment and labor, was a ruthless act. So great was the reaction, Wash 
ington officials gave positive assurance that henceforth all cutbacks 
would be handled in a more reasonable manner with plenty of advance 
notice to the contractors involved. War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes turned the job over to Production Executive Committee of the 
WPB and all industry breathed a sigh of relief. 

In August the bombshell hit again. This time, not one factory, but 
many were affected. The cutbacks involved millions in B-24, C-46 and 
P-47 contracts. Again there was no warning—no advance notice. Man- 
agement and labor in the factories affected read the startling news in 
their newspapers. Chaos and confusion had another field day. The 
Army or the PEC had slipped a cog. 

Let’s take one specific instance to show the tragic results of such 
high-handed methods of handling cutbacks. The guinea pig was North 
American’s Dallas factory, where three types of planes are manufac- 
tured. One afternoon the plant received an unofficial telephone call 





° 
Output Drops Again; warning its B-24 contract would be cancelled. Less than two hours 
Dallas, New Orleans later the factory’s news teletype printed off a dispatch from Washington 
Hit by Major Cutback announcing the termination. Company officials, busily recruiting new 
workers and unmindful of any change in its B-24 program before June, 
Mecvade euase Aueust totalled betwee: 1945, had to make official inquiries to confirm the news. Then they 
. ; dropping about 40¢ had to send telegrams to newly-hired out-of-town workers cancelling 
i | total which similarly had their employment, work out a procedure for firing several thousand 
tal, but WPB said workers already on the job, co-ordinate their action with union leaders 
va ft to supply all need and government agencies, and do whatever possible to determine what 
5-29 prod ! ceeded close | the score was in general. 
" As North American finally learned, its original B-24 contract was 
f tf severa cutbacks, calcu reduced and re-scheduled for completion not in June, 1945, but in No 
red ¢ aircraft: industry vember, 1944. 
- nee oo january | A week after all this had been officially determined, 3,869 Dallas 
> pow — ae Bh saree ae workers were released, 40 per cent of them women. Thereafter worke: 
Mi wet Sittin: (hacen terminations steadied, but scores of employes were being released daily 
ie on Ge Te nd Ford at Willow Ru At the end of November, when B-24 work will halt completely, the 
eis tell, if wentv«sin to Sourtees factory will have halved its personnel. Of those already released, one 
een ra ; we: (2) C4 third or so didn’t accept placement by the U. S. Employment Service, 
~ csncelte f contract for fifty which referred many to Boeing and Consolidated for B-29 and B-32 work 
lay by Higg it New Orleans; Curtiss The North American cutback resulted in stop-orders to many of the 
St. Louis (parts) and Louisville (assembly forty-eight B-24 subcontractors in Dallas and Fort Worth, affecting 
p ed schedule of 108 monthly & another 1,500 workers outside of the NAA factory. The sudden jolt 
htty monthly, Curt at Buffalo cut to 10 knocked the wind out of these people as well. 
ae th eedlagponner we There is no excuse for lack of advance notice to contractors and sub- 
arngeinige Tyr 7 : lly d we contractors in the matter of cutbacks. There is also no excuse whatsoeve) 
— - —s ~* — or any defense for the guilty officials handing out the news in Wash- 
ington. This news should be released to the local press by the plants 
re esr yee eg REI gone poe affected, after all the many details have been carefully worked out in 
gtr < t alla I erta ire t or 
! | ny C alifornia " at a sa and utilize advance. . . 
aia wnelees Pies tee shes eile Washington should not repeat this grave mistake. If it does, industry 
eae Nasth Amasicas officials had ao farche and labor should join hands and force a Congressional investigation of 
f . nise the entire matter so that there will be an end to these sporadic blows 


to morale, the loss of patriotic labor and an end to the confusion and 
inefficiency created by hitlerian methods of dealing with the earnest, 
hardworking people turning out the machines of war. 











Aircraft Industry No 
Longer in “Bottleneck” 


Stage, Emanuel Says Knudsen’s “Air Technical Aircraft Production 


os. coher, sed weihe of airerate caleg command” Absorbs AAF Board Dissolved After 
‘y the armed services have reached 2 Materiel, Service Units C. E. Wilson Resigns 


for by the armed services have reached a 
fateau and the lustry is no longer in the On September 1 the AAF's newly-designated Following the resignation of Charles | 
bettleneck tage, except for some serious Air Technical Service Command” absorbed Wilson from the executive vice chairmanship 
ages of manpower, so said Victor Eman the Materiel Command, the Air Service Com of the War Production Board, the govern 
uel, presider t the National Aircratt War mand and the AAF Materiel Services, which ment last month announced dissolution of the 
Production Counc \ yuncing the change ceased to exist. Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen WPB’s Aircraft Production Board which Wil 
f status of Frank F. Russell from the active is deputy director Under them are six prin son had guided, explaining that aircraft pro 
of general manager of the council to di cipal AAF operating components supply, duction was at its peak and that the Board 
1 consulting Dasis maintenance, engineering, procurement, read was no longer needed 
After September | Russell will have the re justment, and personnel, training and _ base Wilson, highly regarded by aircraft execu 
sponsibility f general manager, but will de services Headquarters of Gen. Knudsen’s tives who persuaded him several months ag 
e€ pa f time to other business interests Command is at Wright Field, Ohio. General not to resign at that time, told President 
Emanuel said this does not indicate any H. H. Arnold ordered the consolidation of the Roosevelt he was dissatisfied with illogical and 
lackenit f the dustry's effort to main Materiel and Service Commands under Gen undeserved criticism and other WPB matters 
tain scheduled production. He added that con Knudsen and his staff to effect economies in Published reports and gossip had pictured Wil 
act te ’ und surplus disposal prob administration and promote efficiency in the son and Nelson at odds over reconversion. He 
ems are being indled through the Aero development, procurement, distribution and is expected to resume his duties as president 
yutical Chamber of Commerce maintenance of all AAF equipment of General Electric 
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Spartan Aircraft Co. is 
Largest Subcontractor on 
Mars Flying Boats 


Largest of sixty-nine subcontractors work 
g on the Martin Mars production is Spartan 
Aircraft Company of Tulsa The construc 

»f wing-tips, ailerons, stabilizers, eleva- 
rs, fins, rudders, flaps, and tabs for the 
s being handled by 


Spartan, which is also the only subcontractor 


tor flying boat 


vest t the Mississippi 
Air Utilities, Inc., of Murfreesboro, Ten 





essee, is building crew lockers for the plan« 
Tt Glet I Martin Company at Balti 
re is in full swing on production ot an 

rder tor twenty tf the huge transports for 
Nat 


McDonnell’s Memphis 
Plant Affected by Cutback 
In AT-21 Trainers 


McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, Memphis, 
as announced cutback of production ot 


AT-21 twin-engined trainers by thirty-nine 


nes Others affected include Fairchild, 
Burlington, N. C., forty-one planes; Bellanca, 
New Castle Del thirty-two planes; total 
tback 112 planes The Army Air Forces’ 
uson for cutback was that completion of 
fheient planes would be reached by October 
stead of December 31 

Some 900 workers at McDonnell will be 
flected unless new projects now being sought 
ire acquired Fight projects are under con 
dera " Memphis plant with one be 
ved practically certai 


Beech Cutbacks Viewed 
as Helpful on New Work 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, an 
jual cutbacks in production of 
Model 18 twin-engine transitional trainers 
These cutbacks will aid the company in ful 
ing other contracts for “combat wing 
tor which a labor shortage was 
nging imncreasing problems No reduction 
personnel is contemplated, but rather a shift 
= personnel from one contract to another, 
with addition of a number of employes up to 


I46 


Hugh Robbins Heads 
Waco Terminations Division 
The Wac 


¢ 4 new terminations division under the 
lirection of Hugh (¢ 
x of Waco’s sub-contract division. Walter 


Aircraft Company has recently 
Robbins, former direc 


H. Miller, tormer chief of facilities section 
t the divisioh, was named to fill the vacancy 


reated by the transfer of Robbins 


Women Fail to Seek 
New Jobs After Release 


As cutbacks are being felt in various por 
ns f the industry resulting in lay-off, 
hitt, or transter of personnel, OWI reports 
: trong tendency on the part ot women work 

so affected to drop out of the labor supply 
It is thought that this is principally due to 


¢ woman's feeling that her part in the war 


ffort has been accomplished. The War 
Manpower Commission interprets this as a 
atter f what may prevail when the war is 


ver. WMC is making an appeal to these women 
ow mwever to seek new employment, so 
hat the still-critical labor situation can be 


mproved 
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Southeast Contract Termination Schools Set by 
Materiel Command; Industry Co-operation Asked 


A significant step toward understanding, 
co-qperation, and simplification of contract 
termination has been taken by the South- 
eastern District of the AAF Materiel Com- 
mand covering states east of the Mississippi 
and south of the Ohio rivers. Formation of 
a strong Readjustment Organization to han 
dle airplane and parts manufacturing termina- 
tions, change-overs, and surplus disposals has 
been announced by Colonel R. W. Propst, 
district head 

Four hundred and fourteen officers, civilians, 
und enlisted men are being assigned to the 
work. Four-day schools will be set up in 
Atlanta, Raleigh, Nashville, 


Louisville to explain the procedures and 


Memphis, and 


answer all questions. Meetings are open to all 
interested parties. Following the schools, six 
teams of three officers each a terminations 
lawyer, a property disposal officer, and a fin 
ance officer will visit prime contractors 
to aid in preparation for termination, no 
matter how far in the future such action may 
be 

“Some contractors have failed to give sut 


ficiently serious attention to termination, 


Col. Propst pointed out. “A survey a short 
time ago showed there were pending many 
terminations settlements in which contractors 
had not been paid simply because they had 
been so slow in presenting their claims Many 
of the contracts had been terminated six 
to twelve months before 

“We want contractors to send their best 
executives to these schools. We are putting 
our top officers in readjustment. We are meet 
ing our responsibilities If industry meets its 
responsibilities, there need be no bugaboo 
about termination.” 

The AAF is training 4,200 ofhcers for re 
adjustment in five schools. To date, of around 
twelve billion dollars in war contracts termi 
nated, four and one-half billion have been 
handled by the Materiel Command alone, 
with no serious disruption in labor ranks ot 
prolonged unemployment. At the same time 
enormous new contracts have been awarded 
Materiel 


Command is administering upwards of two 


The Southeastern District of the 


billion in prime contracts, with hundreds of 
sub-contractors handling hundreds of millions 


more 





Cargo Glider Output 
Reaches 10,000 Mark; 
Waco Completes 1000th 


Completion of the 1,000th  fifteen-plac« 
CG-4A glider by the Waco Aircraft Company 
was celebrated recently. It has been esti 
mated that approximately 10,000 of the Waco 
designed motorless craft, many of which were 
used in the invasion of Europe, have been pro 
duced to date by Waco and sixteen other prime 
manufacturers. The CG-4A has a wingspread 
of eighty-three feet eight inches and an over- 
all length of forty-eight feet three and three- 
fourth inches. Its fully loaded gross weight 
is 8,000 pounds and it can be towed at 150 
miles per hour or glide at thirty-eight miles 


per hour 


B-29 Nacelle Production 
Big Order for Fisher Body 


Using 1,000,000 square feet of floor space, 
the Cleveland Fisher Body plant has been pro- 
ducing nacelles for the B-29 for over sixteen 
months. Upwards of 18,000 jigs, fixtures, 
tools and dies were required to achieve assem- 
bly line production of the big nacelles. Each 
set of four nacelles is composed of over 12,000 
parts and requires more man-hours of pro 
duction time than an ordinary pursuit plane 
Fisher Body is also building these nacelles at 
their Lansing, Michigan plant. 


More Ft. Worth Expansion 


Iwo new contracts tor remodeling a por 
tion of the engineering building for use by 
blueprint and engineering test lab, and for 
electrical work on the new master tooling 
dock, were let by Consolidated Vultee's Ft 
Worth division recently F. ¢ Clayton is 


plant engineer 


ADMA Meets Dec. 5-7 


The Second Annual Meeting of the Aviation 
Distributors and Manufacturers Association 
will be held in St. Louis, December 5, 6, and 

just prior to and during the Fifth Annual 
Convention of the National Aviation Trades 


Association 


United Aircraft Sales 
Total $419,925,815 But 
Net Income only $8,450,113 


In a report on the first six months of op 
eration in 1944, United Aircraft’s four manu 
Pratt & Whitney, Hamil 
ton Standard, Chance Vought, and Sikorsky 
showed sales of $419,925,815, up 26 per cent 
over the same period of 1943 


facturing divisions 


Net income amounted to $8,450,113, an in 
crease of only 4 per cent over the correspond 
ing period of 1943. During this period the 
company paid off future balances on emer 


>. 7% 


gency plant facilities of $23,733,333 


C-W Acquires Clutch Firm 


L. G. S. Spring Clutches, Inc., has become 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. Now on war contracts, the firm's post 
war outlook is considered favorable because 
of wide application of products to general 
automotive, aircraft and machinery fields 
E. F. Theis, manager of Indianapolis plant 
of Propeller Division of C-W will become 


president of the new subsidiary. 


Sather Heads Orleans 
Division of Convair 


Norton (¢ 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation as 


Sather has been transferred by 


manager of the Miami, Florida, division to be 
manager of the firm’s New Orleans division 
He was succeeded at Miami by L. H. Cooper, 
who directed the Elizabeth City, N. C., divi 
sion. A. M. Hall succeeded Cooper at Eliza 
beth City 


Ryan Manifolds on B-29 


Exhaust manifold systems developed and 
by the Ryan Aeronautical 


Company are being used on Boeing B-29 


manufactured 


Superfortresses. Development work on the 
manifolds was begun many months ago, ac 
cording to an announcement by T. Claude 


Ryan, president 
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Eclipse Uses Bombsight 
Plant for B-29 Parts 


t { ) [ Bendix 
\ Corp . a plant in 
I N y g a contract 
N Navy. Eclips 
B-29 t 
uf \ . rker % 





is our ‘ 
business 


UMENTS INCORPORATED 


oper os te 
~~ : rrr 


95 Snider Plaze Dallas, Texas 











PRECISION BUILT PRODUCTS 


¢ Fittings 
* Special Bolts 
° A & N Standards 


( all us ! 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


JIM CAMPBELI 
ALBERT STRANGI 


Owners 


2122-24 Jackson St 


i tan ion 


Dallas, Texas 











CASTERS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


from 2” to 10”, 
with capacities 
ranging from 75 
to 1,500 pounds 
oe. per caster 

Write for ( fe Caster 

D 5-R 


DILLON SCALE CO., INC. 


2932 MAIN, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 














H 
01 
bis 
"TER COIL SPRING 
$ , MFG. co. 
All types of 
Springs, Wire Forms, Tools, Dies 
and Metal Stampings. 


2932 Commerce 
7100 Avalon 


Dallas, Texas 


Los Angeles 





Radio Commission for 
Aeronautics Reactivated 
Dr I H 


ounced reactivation of the Radio Technical 


Dellinger, chairman, has an 


Commission for Aeronautics, halted by the 
war. The Commission is a common meeting 
ground = tor Army, Navy, CAA, 

vate operators and manufacturers. Commit 


1ave been appointed to develop plans for 


airlines, 


lian itt ration yf war adv incements 
weronautical radio. Executive committee 

ides Dr. Dellinger of the National Bureau 
f Standards; L. M. Sherer, secretary, of the 
CAA; Lt. Commander H. I Allen, Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics; Major T. S. Banes, 
Air Forces: Dave Behncke, Air Line Pilots’ 
Association; Capt. G. H. DeBaun, the Navy; 
lohn M. Dickerman; Col. D. ¢ Doubleday 
Air Forces; Col John | Downing, Army 
Signal Corps; Commander ( I Harding, 
Navy: I K. Jett. of the FCC; Major ¢€ S 
Kleinau, Army Signal Corps; W H. Krebs 


t FCC Commander D S Little, Navy 

Bureau of Aeronautics; H. B. Otterman, Stat 

Department; Del Rentzel rt Acronautical 

Ra I ( R. L. Schoenlem Army Aijr 

Forces; and ¢ I. Stanton, CAA deputy ad 
rat 


Aluminum Landing Mats 
Perfected for War Fields 


I he Aluminum Company ot America 


fected airfield land mats made of alumi 
which has become plentiful during 

year Weighing thirty-five pounds pe 

k against tl eventy pounds vf steel, th 

¥ matting e readily transported by 
und will prove of great benefit to the 
China and Burma areas where every pound 
nts A total of 45,000,000 pounds of 
iluminum will be used to build 12,000,000 


juare feet yf landing mats, which are com 


sed of interlocking planks measuring 15 


hes by 10 feet each and 0.188-inch thick 


Nash Making Rocket Mofors 


Nas Kelvinat yr 1s building r cket motors 


for new super bazooka heavy caliber rocket 
| | 

ells [The motor consists of a long fuel 

hamber, a jet discharge venturi,”’ direc 


nal guiding vanes, and electrically fired per 


cussion contacts. The velocity of the rocket 
elerates while the projectile is raveling 

, 1 

ward its tarect unlike convent nal shell 


New Tool Service 


Seven Detroit tool manufacturers have 
ganized Demco Tool Service, Inc., with head 
juarters at Glendale, Calif., to provide field 
engineering service on all forms of general 
machining to assist Southern California In 


dustry Russell W 


, , 
gineer with General Motors, has been placed 


Luzius, formerly tool en 


irgc 





CV Tells Workers It’s 
After Postwar Plane Sales 


In a message to its employes to keep them 






from leaving their jobs for employment in in 






dustry with a supposedly better postwar out 





look, Consolidated Vultee has published a re 





port emphasizing their own postwar plans. It 
is pointed out that by virtue of wartime ex 


perience Convair is prepared to manufacture 


any size or type of aircraft. The company 
believes it can “hold its own against any con 
petitor” in the field and can “get its fair 
share of peacetime business in aircraft 


meet the need for a strong air torce, a stron 
national and international airline network, and 


an anticipated large increase in private flying 


New Whitworth 
Thread Standard 


Difficulties encountered in translating Brit 
ish screw thread standards into American usage 
will be alleviated through a new America 
War Standard for American Truncated W] 
worth Threads which will provide for ful 
interchangeability with British Standard Whit 
Threads, 


worth covering coarse and=s fim 


threads, straight pipe threads, and special 


threads 


50,000th Ceco Carburetor 


Chandler-Evans Corp. has completed 


$0,000th Ceco carburetor in the two year 








since construction first started 


, , 
Among those attending the cele 


it Dayton 
bration dinner tor 


Wright, Edward A. Deeds, and Lt. Col. M. ¢ 


Burnside. The carburetor was presented to t 


employes 


Army as a gift from Ceco employes 


Substitute Materials Listed 


SAI Acronautical Information Report N 
8, 164 pages, $1.00 per copy, tor -use of j 
United Nations’ air forces, presents comparabk 
tables of SAE, Army-Navy, Federal, Army 
Air Forces, Navy, Navy Aeronautical, Britis! 
Canadian, and Australian specifications and 
numbers tor origina interc! 
substitute materials used in aircraft, engines 
ind accessories 

By using the index to ascertain equivalent 
materials, service mechanics will be able to 


yvercome shortages anywhere the globe and 


to use substitute or interchangeable metals 


r 1 , 
when no supply of the original available 


Bendix Earnings 


Bendix Aviation Corp. for the nine months 
ended June 30, showed net operating income 
ot $663,586,477, up trom $643,148,412 for 
the same period of the prévious year. After 
provision of $88,626,273 for Federal taxes 
and estimated price adjustments, net income 
amounted to $12,159,486, equal to $5.74 a 
share of capital stock as compared to $5.67 


of the previous year 








WANTED 


Patentable ideas and inventions per- 
taining to aviation. Do not reveal 
unless properly witnessed. Will buy 
outright or arrange royalty. 


F. W. BERT WHEELER 
3741 Sunset Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 











SPEED AND 
ECONOMY 
We Are Making 
Dies for Many ef 
the Leading Air- 
plane Plants. 
For Cutting Everything — Even Wood 


CHT 











J. A. Richards Co. (ne 
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Missourian Urges CAB 
Discard Feeder Bids, 
List Logical Routes 


] | 
logical routes for feeder 


service be first patterned by the CAB, 


Eugene Fryhoff, director of the Aviation Di 
sion »%t Missouri State D partment of Re 
ind Development, proposes that present 
pplicatior for ich servic should be dis 
urd 
I a 1 CAB d draw 
era vecifica tor hedules nd 
ind ~ gt ) t l i 
1 zg ix 1 ¢ ¢ greatest 
¢ App 1 would 
) p pera 2 
t ¢ H would th 
y } } 5 | T € 
, 1es 
\ y : > Ipp 1 ire 
> ! I I mt ft eve i 
Sa i aid app " CAB, and 
H A s nN c 1 
i iK f a prop } 
Al I irc 


Jack Frye Forecasts 


425-mph. Schedules 
By MARION MELCHER 








MANUFACTURERS 
OF SHEET METAL AND 
TUBULAR ACCESSORIES 











T 





UBULAR 
PARTS 


CONTRACTORS TO All LEADING 
_ ENGINE AND PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 


B-H AIRCRAFT CO., inc. — 
LONG ISLAND: CITY 1, N.Y. 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 


“— 
forecast scheduled speeds | $25 miles 1 


Lowering the 1dvertising t Consolidated 


1 
Vultee of sixty hours between any points i 


the world, Frye predicted Kansas City to 
Calcutta at the opposite side of the globe is 
twenty-six hours 

Coincident with TWA’s request for a globe 
circling route, Frye stated that the granting 
f such a route would necessitate a seven-fold 
ncrease in personnel. He spoke in oppositior 


| ’» 1 . 
to the chosen instrument policy of L S 


llr transport tor 
He pointed out that the uirplanes ire not 
going to replace the burr the bus, 

railroad except where the planes can do the 


Remember that it takes 


» better or cheaper 


about 100 rsepower to Carry a passenger in 
urplane, und only ree to five horsepower 
2 bus An irline schedule of 150 mil 
wont istifty t 


Steamship Interests 
State Air Policies 


The National Federation of American Ship 
/ 


1g has prepared a policy statement regardin 
ersea ati Asking primarily tha " 
applicant for an air route should not be dis 
1 ated against for being a stea hip > 
i t ater n sets forth several issu 
A ne it steams p companies Ww lls 
seek le of their prese 1d 
egions at no 1 ul | S te will b 
ug 1t improved set 1g] 
1 1 t ft aut ind i perati Ss wil 
lu 1 it ne ! T 2 t 
ul 1 \“ d ind 
ea 


AIR TRANSPORT 


DOMESTIC 
Delta Air Lines has been recommended f 
Kansas City Is an extension 
New Orleans-Shreveport route 


Chicago and Southern has beer suthorized by 
Civil Aeronautics Board to serve Detroit 
tron Memphis wit! intermediate tops at 


Evansville, Indianapolis, And 
Marion, und Fr 
Wayne, Indiana, and Toledo, Ohio. Inaugura 


[ service awa decisior ry 
Board tha uc serv would ! tere 
“ “ effort Ea Al I 
" " pleted " c ec 
t y ce eduled pera | 
clain I a : w « 1 1 x 
g d zg t iz i 1 


{Ul} 

f 91.6 pe Cor ntal Air I s had 
: g f 95.9 per ce n the Kansas City 
Denve and new San A no 
Denve yarcly a month iid, was ve 

0 pe ‘ Continental's ma " 

formerly 48.5 cents per mile has been reduced 
to 24.8 cents per mile Il American Avia 
tion’s pick-up mail service has _ increased 
93.9 per cent over the previous fiscal year 


| 
Operating efficiency for the year was nearly 

. ! | | 
93 per cent. In July, only sixty-eight miles 


f a total 110,084 miles scheduled were not 


flown Branift has received four DC-3s 
from the government and anticipates the re 
turn of more in the fall Of these four 
was converted and placed in operation 


July, one in August, the third is expected to 


be ready by September 20, and the fourth by 
October 1 I'WA has received the five 
Stratoliners turned over to the Army in 1942 


These five planes are being converted by Boe 


nz witl new engineering changes expected 
to make thirty cight-passenger planes of the 
former thirty-three-passenger load aircraft 


I'WA in the second quarter of this year 
announced net earning of 68 cents per shar 


is improved trom 43 cents tor the same period 


last year. This resulted from net earnings of 
$660,995 on $6,041,663 gross operating 
revenue. I'WA is now operating thirty-six 
DC-3’s For the same quarter American 


Airlines’ met earning declined over 1943 
American earned a net of $2.63 per shar 


down trom $2.82 of the same quarter of the 


year before This amounted to a net earning 
t $1,567,239 Mid-Continent has ar 
nounced receipt of three DC-3s fron 
government for use on the Tulsa-Twin Cities 
ind St Louis- Twit Cuties rout It 


planned to replace Lodestars with DC-3s a 


soon as possible 


Terrell C. Drinkwater is American Airl 
ww Vice president im charge of fr te dev 
pment, hilline the post held by the late Hol 
Thompson Drinkwater had recently resigned 
from the executive vice presidency of (¢ 
al A Lines Staniecy Shatto, \ 
preside f Contir ul Air Line aS 
gned 1s general manager tf the Continenta 
Modification Center at Denver 
INTERNATIONAL 
Matsor Navigation Company perat 
eamship | t Pacific, has announc 
letail f ya f uinland-Hawa 
Douglas DC-4 would b ed wit 
yr 1Z 1 « ” flig $ cac way betw 
H | and Sa Francisco-Los Angele " 
rice-weekly ser\ w 1 a b ft i 


bet wee Honolulu and Portland-Seattle. Mat 


mate 100,0 1 year will travel ove 
\ if wa Ra ure based 
uil-al i va ind wa € « 
} 1 wa Au : would 
s 75 ne way by day, $200 by night Stean 
) Dir las w“ ild be 35 n wa 
Continued on pa 102 








WITTEK 
AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 
NORTH AMERICAN P-51 MUSTANG 





Since the beginning of modern 
aviation Wittek Hose Clamps 
have been known as the stand- 
ard of the industry. Today they 
are being used by the nation’s 
leading military aircraft and 


engine builders. 









cette F 
CLAMPS 


WITTEK 2 
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Fist 10 AVENGE PEARL HARBOR 


The Curtiss P-40 has chalked up a record of many “firsts. 
Perhaps the most dramatic: a P-40 shot down the first Jap- 
anese plane in the fight over Pearl Harbor and helped win 
a Distinguished Flying Cross for her pilot. 


TERRY 


ANGLE DRILLING 
ATTACHMENT 


@ In the brisk rush to build more 
and more planes, Terry Angle Drill- 
ing Attachments were the first tools 
of their type to speed up and sim- 
plify drilling at awkward angles 
and in close quarters. These easy ,to 
handle attachments are precision- 
built of special materials for hard 
usage. Can be used with practically 
all types of portable electric and 
pneumatic drills. Several models de- 
scribed in new catalog. Write for 
copy on your company letterhead. 


GEORGE A. TERRY CO. 


350-356 $. Elmwood Ave. Buffalo 1, N. Y. 






























Water-Soluble 
Paint Stripper 


Ture Products, Inc Los An 


xele Ive announced a water 
oluble paint stripper that is said 
loosen paint tor remov al witt 
water The ew stripper is ap 
pli d ind in hosing off leaves a 
clean paint-free, break-free surface 
which requires very little after 
treatment to prepare tor further 
processing. It is claimed to be non 
corrosive n metals, safe on wood 
ind without tendency to cause 
warping The new str pper, identi 
fied as L-780, cleans brushes and 
cleaning equipment in a tew min 
tes, has a slow rat = evapora 
und needs one coat to complete 

« stripping joo Oily or road 
film surfaces need no pre-cleaning 
before applicatior f the stripper 


Batteries 
in Vacuum 


The Willard Storage Battery ( 


now producing vacuum-packed 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Carriage-Mounted 
Speed Drills 


A new line t igh-speed carr 
aze drills has been designed by 
Paragon Reasearch, Inc., and is be 


ing manufactured by Farnham 


Manutacturing Con pany, both of 


Buffalo. They are for production 
drilling of aluminum alloy spars, 
wing panels or ther long assem 
blies According Paragon, the 
addition of rails is all that is neces 
sary to make an existing assembly 
fixture suitable for machine drill 
ng A variety of carriage mount 
ings s available yorizontal 

vertical \ carriage unit is avail 
able for work on curved surtaces, 


and is automatically ontrolled by 


cam, said to keep the drill perpen 
dicular to contour. The drill feed 
drill depth and return stroke are 
entirely automatic The drills are 
said to be highly productive and 
practically ft olproot 


Light Plastic 
for Tools 





batteric¢ nm tin cans, enabling the 
bat ¢ : 1 charge in A new plastic called toolite 
definitely. Four batteries three which is lighter than magnesium, is 
six-volt and one six-volt are now being used to speed aircraft 
vacuum packed in a lead-plated production at Consolidated Vultee 
netal container which can be pun Aircraft Corporatior A thermo 
tured by a filling device Then the setting plastic toolite speeds the 
vacuun nside draws electrolyte int fabricating ot torn blocks dies, 
ightee iniature vent holes ir drill jigs and fixtures as it is cast 
each battery and they are ready for o close lerances, saving the time 
use Said ¢t be the smallest high f mac sts finishing toolite 
tage storage batteries ever built torn The new plastic was de 
ymmercially, they are four inches veloped by I W. Berger, chief 
nz ne ind a hailt nches wide t anufacturing esearch of the 
ind in a < height with npany Iw er ew Con 
1 total weight of six ounces. Prin dated Vultee produ are “met! 
cipal use tf the Datteries 1s supply bond 1s f glue, whic is said 
ing powe f 1» «device whicl be ronger tha ted joints 
broadeas itmosphern« conditions ind gal : iDbe compound 
tr ALOS| ¢ heig Assisting developed | I }. Galvin, « t 
forecasting flving ind weather chemust ti pany whic 
condition yrever leak 
Actuator for tract landing gears bomb bay 


Gear Reduction 


A new electric actuator for ap 
plications requiring electric motor 


driven gear reduction units to re 


doors wing flaps and similar func 
h 


ons 


is bee n designed by I < lipse 
Available in con 


centric and rignt angle design to 


> 
Pioneer engineers 


provide maximum compactness and 


clearance, design features include 
an automatic compensating torque 
limiting device in the form of a 
multiple aise whicl protects re 
duction gearing and motor in the 
event f undue loading \ mag 
netic equalizing clutch is said to 


prevent ver running and jamming 


This feature also facilitates hand 
operation on models so equipped, by 
echiiminating resistance = gear train 
and motor 
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a hEW PRODUCTS 


Universal 
Support Strap 


Adel Precision Products Corp., 
Burbank producing a new uni 
il elect wire irness sup 
port strap said to De a time saver 
ig or subassembly or emergency 
re " Designed to permit one 
ind nstallations and removal of 
wires the new strap consists of a 
¥ weight, synthetic, sponge-rub 
De coated tabric strap five-eighths 
c wide, a buckle mounted on a 
6( wivel latch, ‘and is supposed 
% 7 ittachment at any angle 
According Adel, one size strap 
ca eplace all size t harness clips 
a e new strap w carry trom 
hitteen wires, cushioned by 
ponge rubber so metal part 
« cause abrasior I he wires 
I 1 sing w rap the end 
iy be clipped Tests show the 
ip fle xible it 7 leg ree I 


Magnetized 
Drain Plug 


g na factured Dy the Lisle 
Clarinda, lowa. The new plug 
S$ Said t ay wose particles of ab 

isiV netais W c mignt b c 
: M4 € g AS€ and 1s 
erchangeabie wit egular drain 
[ iz < iz cf ig 18 Said 
i wear and her damage 
causa ¢t toreiz Atte¢ at 1K } 
iz rea { 2 
Oxygen 
Check Valves 
\ new seri tf low pres € OXY 
g check Valves 1 been ur 
ced by the Deutsc Company 
tf Los Angeles, embodying a poppet 
whic I said to eliminate excessive 
squeezing t the scaling eclemer 
ind possibility of a gasket tearing 
! € r cutting throug! and being 
lost in the line Internal construc 
t t the new sleeve valve in 
corporates the ©” ring sealing 
principle, clearance is sealed by an 


ring type gasket when the valve 


s closed T he sealing element is 
made trom treeze resistant neoprene 
ft low shore hardness for function 
at -65 and plus 160 degrees F. The 
valve has a low pressure grop in 





Flow Valve for Tools 


A new type control valve called 


un adjustable flow regulator has 


been announced by the Burklyn 
Company of Los Angeles The new 
, 
valve was made to be used in con 
, 
nection with pneumatic tools and 


other devices needing regulation in 
volume ot ur or fluid flowing 
trom supply line t tool, or tor 
use as a shut-off valve Rotation 
ot the utside sleeve provides posi 


tive flow control and) = regulatior 


re ckw Se rotation opens the valve 
and counter-clock wise rotation 
oses it Fight adjustment point 
ire pr died f me revolution t 
he regulating sleeve; each adjust 
ment increases of decreases ne 
yppening .004 of an incl 


Radian Unit 
by Simmonds 


Specifically 
connection 
ernors, cart 
supercharger 
aircraft insta 
unit manuta 


Aerocessories, 


vide positive 
from push-pu 
and weighing 


ounces, are 
basic parts 


which carries 


and a bushing which 
angular travel to the shaft 
actuated The new unit 
closed, with sealed in 

and has passed tests for 

at low temperatures 

the AAF 


FREE 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 


Te | 


60 WALKER ST 


agi afe), 


designed 


for use in 
with propeller gov 
uretor air control, 
controls and similar 
llations, a new radi 
ctured by Simmond 
Inc., is said to pro 
rotary-motion action 
ill operation. Compact 
approximately twelve 
radian unit has three 


a housing, 


out the 


NEW YORK 


CHK 


1 


lever irn 


| 
angular 


travel 


transfers the 


to De 


is en 


! 
lubrication, 


Operation 


as specified by 








Stengel 





































f the CA's War Training Ser AIR TRANSPORT 
" I iz c i i . 
Continued from page 99) 
‘ue tf the H if ( porat I i 
N. ¥ manufactut f industrial clutche $120 first class Combinatiot would be 
| . \ 4 T > » «€ 
LEONARD \ I ce susie pene p H $232.50 ¢ d trip 
Wi \ if 
x rerat 
BENNUM has t pped f " ’ sa 
- dine PRED as b encoder ge LATIN AMERICAN 
" il ge , 
ERICH YAWSOD ns Sikorsky M bs Pan American World Airways has «au 
\ rs 4 rp it SV rac use w“ 4 Aso pr 
Ai RONAIT | RILEY has bee nounced plans for radical fare reductions on 
noted W I BURROWS trom project ¢ | } " 
: and assista | Latin American services coupled with greatly 
: “i rpora ¥ oe reduced elapsed time of flights, larger planes, 
HANLON « naget t productx amin Sioa “ With totes 
, in more egquent ice itm 1 ec to 
EDMUND C. SULZMAN ha ved nee f nomi D Diralidl Cee ' ; : 
‘ ' : encourage travel by the average people of 
ana 2 1 is De ippointed production manager oft c ' , > 
Y - Pat : the hemisphere, Pan American is planning 
sutica i Harv ( ora I Ang pecialize j 
, provide equipment to accommodate five times 
N. |] S , " W righ postwar product prot RICH he 1 ber of p wer ver ravel b 
; the number of passengers ever t ¢ 
‘ RENVILLE H. McMANN, | ARD R. VINEYARD becomes dire« 
1 tween North and South America by sea or 
: Republic Avia t researc] ab «of Win Manutacturi Lockheed tellat ip 
‘ fe War Prod 4 ‘ , ur. Using Lockheed Constellations and Doug 
UK ( « ¢ wa r ! y yrodu | l 
, - I = las DC-4s the services offered would bring 
( ’ ka ‘ ute AAF a unager of Andover Kent Aviation Corp | 
Buenos Aires just twenty-five and one-half 
1 it i " 1 
j M D CHARLES H GALI as eft Hil & hours from New Orleans (saving eighty-four 
R Pla . . . . . 
Knowlt t stablish Charles H. Gale ar hours over present schedules), and reducing the 
Rang \ I 7 innounced Associate handle vdustrial public rela one-way fare $178.50 (saving $406.50 over 
Ww ip JAMES I STEN yunsel, researc! ind da rial ervic present rates) This would mean passenger 
ooiel | 
El : = Soe F. E. CHAMBERS has been moved fares of 3 cents per mile, lower than present 
R SEGLE’ fror i n P eth vision , 
FRANK M. BI n specia Convair's | W division to Miami a domestic fares. Cargo rates would fall in 
. ’ rn > ’ 
Ka WotR \AF Eastern Procurs wage and salary super‘ COL. NEI proportion from 80 cents per ton-mile at pres 
ecu firector f the engine SON S. TALBOTT has been named supervisor ent to 25 cents. Cargo capacity would bx 
yi | . 
pa LYDE | MITH cw 3a t ve ~Midcentral Procuremet District of increased to handle an approximate eighteer 
t t in ' | 1 ' ne 
1 nuta nage AAF Materiel Command, succeeding COl times increase in volume. Classified cargo 
OMER L. WOODSON last month resigned JOHN G. SALSMAN, wh has received an would be carried as low as 10 cents per ton- 
\ p d B Aircraft, for whor Verseas assignme FRANCIS WAIT nile 
was g " " t the B-29 factory TON has signed tf \ ir Kudne Inc Aerovias Branift, S$ A.. Mexican airline 
it Marietta, ( me vice president of where he indled Allison engine ad headed by Tom Braniff, president of Braniff 
Hughe ( Howard Hughes only tising, to edit the Airman \imana Airways, has been granted over 3,000 miles 
ly " ga nother nportant ait B. | MACAULEY Author t I of new air routes within Mexico and between 
| af ( \ PERELLI vice president Helicopters Are Coming”, now direct t Mexico and points in the Ll S., and other 
wre f 1 Consolidated Acronautical Researc tor D er & Lipp Central American countries The interna 
Vultee, w becon in ofhcial of tt, industrial desig rganizat tional routes, however, are still subject to 
| : 
| t Houst hirn JAMES | the approval of the countries other than 
STRAIGHT ha i duties as manager Mexico that the routes would touch. The 
I Ange ft Aircraft Ma Aeronca Names Calkins U. S. cities to be served are Miami and Los 
ta ( " R Aeronautica Angeles, and attorneys for Aerovias Braniff 
Chamber of ( H as served the Aeronca Aircraft Corp. has retained Alder are now preparing an application to the Civil 
Aircraf Wa I Counc West E. Calkins, New York, specialist in industria Aeronautics Board seeking a foreign § air 
Coast, i production d iblic relations, as its publicity and publi carrier permit to serve these cities. U. § 
EAR R. SOUTHEE, former assistant d ations counsé erritory would also be served at Panama 















Sizes 


378 INDUSTRIAL BLVD 


Dallas, 


AIRCRAFT QUALITY STEEL TUBI 
3/16" O. D. 2 5” O. SD., ready for immediate 


Complete dlock al our Dallas pi ei Call today 
THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Oklahoma City (523 So. Robinson), Okla. 


FA 


Texas 


NG. 





IRFAX AIRPORT 


Kansas City, Kans. 
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Tennessee Gives Flight 
Course to 280 Teachers 
At Seven State Colleges 


Flight ndoctrinat n I ipproximately «5 
t | s [ cho achers be 
S B : t Ae 
{ 1 i 1 DS ¢ c xs 
equ ale I \ € ww KS t gz und 
ry ind ft dual f 
uc " warded t 1c 
i c « ind univers c 
h ga i > Tac c Lhese seve 
g i | e 1 « Unive 
y I I ] 4 exe Memphi 
State ¢ Middle 1 ssee State Colleg 
Poly e i r \ Peay State ¢ 
r und Ea I State ( r 
Sc " ’ " ) iW led ud 
alit 1 1 i < at e col 
ge Deing attended and State Board t 
luca R i t ird a ra po : 
t and f © arp \ t furnished 
ese de I c t e schola 
ip : } we S( ind $350 
W. Percy McDona i 1 ft ti Ter 
s Burea t Ae autiC ud seventy 
\ eachers ad =De g c ning du 
g € Y ind explained the purpose 
Ke ts t < achers Dut to 
ality ner peak “ I aut r vy or Avia 
classr bjects. Howev $0 per cen 
t < eac 1 i i t yualify 
at > 


ATS Seeks Postwar 
Training Job for Schools; 
Roosevelt Plan Endorsed 


The Aeronautical Trair g Society 1s sur 
ying > t t Zz tac | 1es t 
i 4 1 lec needed by 
A y A For< postwar aviation 

ra 2 t ler Lh gove ment pr 
grar rece suggested by President Roose 
t Meeting East Se. I la montl 
e Society Eas 1 a ( al Int nation 


T. P. Wright New CAA 
Administrator After 
Stanton Steps Down 


Charles I. 


administrator of the Civil 


Stanton last month resigned as 
Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration to return to his old position of 
succeed him 
Theodore P 


Wright, vice president and general manager of 


deputy administrator, and to 


President Roosevelt nominated 


the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, who has 
played a key role in directing the aircraft 
production program. 

Stanton told the President he was return 
position as deputy administrator 
Civil 


Wright's appointment was suggested by Secre 


ing to the 


“to protect his Service standing.” 


tary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones, and As 
sistant Secretary of Commerce William A. M 
Burden pictured the appointment as an “‘out 
American civil 


standing step in preparing 


iViation to meet its heavy postwar responsi 
bilities 

Wright, who is forty-nine years old, served 
Branch of 


Management start 


as assistant chief of the Aircraft 


he Office of Production 





T. P. Wright 
ing in February, 1941, and in March, 194 
Aircraft Resource 


became director of the 


Control Office 


During his government serv 





Councils sent to President Roosevelt the fol 


wing telegram 


‘Representatives of Aeronautical Training 


Society schools in session here heartily support 
your proposal for the military and civilian 
training of 1,000,000 American youths. Since 
1939 the sixty-four schools comprising this 


Society have conducted all primary training 


for the Army Air Forces The entire per 
sonnel, and we feel certain the citizens of 
the sixty-four communities in which these 
schools are located, also endorse your vision 


ind realistic approach in planning for the 


future safety of the nation. Experience in 
dicates that aviation training is an indispen 
sable part of your proposed program and 
should be included This organization of 
aviation training experts will welcome any 


~pportunity to assist in formulating details of 
uiny such program.’ 

During the sessions, Oliver Parks, president 
f Parks 


a prediction that 


Air College, warned operators with 
“90 per cent of the present 
forced out of 


fixed-base operators will be 


business unless they change their slap-happy, 
weeds growing-in-the fuselage attitude toward 
their business.” After Parks outlined his plan 
for airparks, the Councils voted to support 


the airparks program 


WPB Approval Unnecessary 
For Wooden Propellers 


The War Production Board last 
General Limitation Order L-48 to 


month 
amended 
exempt wooden aircraft propellers from pres- 
ent restrictions on the transfer of aircraft or 
WPB officials 


at wooden propellers are used by 


aircraft products. explained 


the large 
aircraft 


majority of operators and that the 


amendment will replacements to be 


WPB 


permit 


purchased hereafter without approval, 


he visited England in the wu ¢ t | S 
British aircraft productior 

, , ' , , 
thus eliminating procedural delay Restr 


tions on the manufacture t woodel pr 


pellers remain 


Portable Flutter Recorder 
fli g ht 


airplane flutter and vibration in flig 


A portable vibration recorder 
study 
has been developed by the CAA and is 
available commercially The  self-contaun 
instrument 1s light enough to be held or 

lap of an observer, and can be used to rec 
vibration in any portion of a plane It 
produced by the Brown Instrument Compa 


of Philadelphia 








WE DO NOT SELL B-29 
SUPERFORTRESSES, BUT.. 


if you are looking for selected and preferred 
Transport Aircraft, and incidental equip- 
ment — for Ferrying or Purchasing Agent 
service — or have any vexatious aviation 
problems, please ret in touch with us. We 
can relieve your anxiety. 


We specialize in Single and Maulti-engine 
planes, suitable for commercial cargo and 
passenger operations. 


If you have, or know of any such equip- 
ment for sale, we are interested in receiv- 
ing full detail. We are particularly desirous 
of procuring any plane capable of carrying 
at least 1500 lbs. or more payload re- 
gardless of ave or condition. 


International Aviation 
Enterprises 


112 E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Algonquin 4-4382 














DOPES 


THINNERS 


STERLING LACQUER MFG. COMPANY 


AIRCRAFT FINISHES 
ALUMINUM PIGMENTS 


REJUVENATOR 


LACQUERS 


3508-10 Market St., ST. LOUIS 3, Mo. 
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Charles Babb and 
Joe Crosson Buy 
Northwest Air Service 


Cha H. Babb is president and foe | 
Cr presid t of a new company 
which purcha ind will operate Northwest 
\ Ser ‘ I f Seattle Noel Wein 

" ind ( are veteran Alaskar 
" \ " us manager of the 


1 NAS base at Fairbanks 


s at 
Alask Bat t Ie ind owner of 
\ r nN t Kcrage compar 
‘ 1 Cant i bears his name 


WASP’s Ask Militarization 
or Inactivation as Unit 


Ihe WASP Wa e of two thing 
either Y ta i DY ibsorptior into the 
Air ( f f , tio So said their di 
ect Jac j ( ra il in eleven page 


Cx il H. H. Arnold on August 8 
i T t itt< General Arnold ar 
WASP 


Service Pil 


training 
t 


ted 


rees 


ed grade N 
AAF to re 


upward 


t u De 1 DY the 

ise WASP p requirement 
pending a ¢ ple valuati of the existing 
ecat [ tuation IT he civiliar 
ympleti mn ff 
wii school, should be 
decisior ! 
eached it tau Z militarization 
elements otf 
ire lost or weakened 
| 


ind ther ' . ft control 


dual W 


over per 


ASP’s aft 











NATIONAL 
AIRCRAFT 
FINANCING 


e Low Rates 
e Fullest Insurance 
@ One-Day Service 


Write Phone 


TOM COLLINS 


Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Telephone Central-3626 
160! Republic Bank Bldg. 

Dallas |, Texas 


.. Plana Ta Wse. . 
AIRPLAN 


INC, 


Wire or 


Air Bankers of America’”’ 











Continental Elects 
Hollowell Vice President 


Jack 


Reese, presi 
dent of Continental 
Motors Corporation, 
has announced the 
election of Dee H. 
Hollowell as vice 
president of the Cor 
poration in charge of 


ales and service for 
‘ division 
Hollowell is 


known 


ne lircratt 
well 
throughout 


il aviation and is 





1 strong supporter of 





private flying Hollowell 

they are trained, that serious consideration 
should be given to inactivation of the WASP 
program if militarization is not soon au 
thorized. If such action should be taken, an 
effort should be made to obtain. military 
tatus, tf only for one day. and resulting 
veterans recognition for all who have served 


commendably 


Wisconsin Legion Asks 
Discontinuance of WASP 


Discontinuance of the WASP program and 
COMMISSIONS tor CAA-WTS pil ts ul the 
Army, Navy or Marines will be sought by the 
Wisconsin Department of the American Le 
U n I he group recently voted to ask tne 
Legiwr s Nationa Conventior it ( fhicago to 
N on record tavoring HR 5084, introduced 

Congre t Rep Forest \ Harness 
L)-Ind ( inuation ot the WASP pro 
gran A waste of manpower view of 

e surplus of male pilot material was 
explain d 
Contract Schools Plan 
New Operations; 20 

' 
More Face Idleness 

Twenty-one Army contract flying schools 
ave completed their cadet training quotas and 
in additional twenty will close by October 
16th Of those affected, many are well along 
with their reconversion plans The Acronau 
cal Training Society reports plans of the 
tollowing organizations 

Ryan School of Aeronautics has applied tor 
nternational and domestic air transport op 
erations and its commercial school operations 
ire to be expanded 
Southwest Airway has applied tor teeder 
ur line operations in the southwest and in he 
Texas-Oklahoma area Continuation ft pilot 
training on a commercial basis and enlarge 
ment of engin overhaul operatior 1s als 
planned 
Major Moseley’s Cal-Aero Academy and 
Mira-Loma Academy are expected to swing 
to commercial flight training. Moseley con 
hdently believes at civilian schools will con 


inue to handle AAF primary 


Curtiss-Wright Tech at 


training 
Glendale has con 


tinued to handle 


civilian training through ul 
the war, and anticipates enlargement of this 
feature with emphasis on students from Latin 


America 
Aircraft 


equippe d to h indle 


Industries Company is now being 


overhaul, repair, and mod 


ihcation of aircraft and engines In addition, 


this organization is western distributor for 
Wright, Lycoming, and Jacobs engines and 
for Curtiss-Wright propellers 


Flight 


closed its 


Academy ha 


Claiborne 








Wickenburg base and is moving to Hollywood 


with plans for export-import business with 
the Orient 
Harry S. White, operator of contract 


schools at King City and Dos Palos, has feeder 


line plans, several fixed base operations, a 


mechanic school, and aircraft service and re 


pair installations 
Tex Rankin is 
flight 


sales agency, and an airplane and engine over 


planning on enlarging his 


civilian training operations, adding a 
haul base 
Hancock College of 


uing its pre-war 


Aeronautics is contin 


operations and remaining 


available for future military needs 


Contract schools cancelled on September 11 


ure: Ryan School of Aeronautics of Arizona, 


Fucson, Ariz.; Coleman Flying School, Stam 
ford, Texas; Alabama Institute of Aeronautics, 
Inc., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Greenville Aviation 
School, Ocala, Fla.; and Georgia Aero Tech, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Those to be cancelled on October 10th are 
Thunderbird II], Phoenix, Ariz Pine Bluff 
School of Aviation, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Palo 
Alto Airport, Inc King City, Cal.: Cal-Aero 


Academy, Ontario, Cal Visalia-Dinuba 


School of Aeronautics, Visalia, Cal Dort 
Field, Arcadia, Fla.; Graham School of Avia 
tion, Americus, Ga.; Clarksdale School of 
Aviation, Clarksdale, Miss.; Missouri Institute 
of Aeronautics, Sikeston, Mo.; Southeastern 


Air Servcie, Inc., Bennetsville, S. ¢ Harman 


Training Center, Ballinger Texas; Bonham 
Aviation School, Bonhan Texas; Coleman 
Flying School, Coleman, Texas; Air Activities 


ft Texas, Corsicana, Texas 


22 Million Pounds of 
War Cargo Flows 
During Jan. 1-June 30 


An OWI 


pounds of ait 


report states that 22,000,000 
| 


cargo were flown on the global 
services of the transport commands from Janu 
June 30 of this Of this figure, 
were | S 


were for 


iry | to year 


12,000,000 Government 


Russia 


remaining 


pounds 
7,000,000 pounds 


Kingdom, 


pounds 


purchases, 
United 


3,000,000 


and ands the 


were Strategic materials 


privately purchased by U. S. importers 


An interesting comparison is drawn between 
uirplane and ocean vessel cargo. The 22,000, 
000 pounds moving by air was but .065 of 
l per cent ot the 33,600,000,000 pounds 
moved by ocean vessels (1.46 pounds by air 
for each long ton by sl ip Value of air cargo 
however was $79,000,000 or 6.42 per cent of 
the ocean vessels’ $1,230,000,000 The aver 
ize unit value of shipments by ocean vessel 
was $0.036 per pound, as compared with 
$5.58 per pound, by ur or 99 times the 


average unit value of ship cargo 








FOR SALE: TIRES WHOLESALE 


New factory stocks. Our Specials: 6.00x6 
non-skid 7.00x4, 8.00x4 smooth 2-ply $8.75. 
4-ply $10.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock 
6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4, 
new production 4-6 ply, 8-10" and all 
sizes tail wheel tires. New Goodrich 6x2 
solids $1.45. Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, and Batteries. Rush delivery 
in any size, supplying many of the largest 


operators at lowest prices. Shipment 
Cc. O. D. Inspection allowed, guaranteed 
merchandise. 

SPARK PLUGS FOR SALE: Correct 
specifications for your engine. New B. G., 
Champion, A. C. in stock. Immediate de- 
livery. Reading Aircraft batteries—Sen- 


senich Propellers. Operators’ discounts. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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CAP Cadets Fly, 
Drop Practice Bombs, 
At Air Forces Bases 


Returning trom 


luring late August and early September after 
ving and literally practicing the life of AAI 
week in 


and ground crewmen for two 


loctrination per ds, approximately 9,000 
CAP 
bout everything except meet 


hat the AAF hosts 


the Cadets had gone the imit to provide 


Cadets could say they had done just 


the enemy. From 
very state came reports 


I of the y as much GI 


acn I oungsters training 
us could possibly be crammed into their visits 

At Stout Field, Indianapolis, the First 
Troop Carrier Command gave the Cadets a 
iste ft invasion glider fly ing, loading them 


» the big motorless craft for actual demon 


strations. In Texas, where 600 Cadets swarmed 
five AAF bases, the Commander even al 
wed the young trainees to drop bombs 
argets simulating Berlin and Tokyo while 
ruising about in fast Army airplanes We've 


"The 


when I'n 


said Cadet after Cadet 


Air Forces life s the life for me 


> at all now 


, 9° 
ghteen 


Every pl ase of flying and ground activity 
was demonstrated to the visitors at each AAI 
ASC They attended classes in pre flight aero 
sutics, military courtesy and discipline and 
ceived nd ctrination und military drill 
Housing, bedding and other facilities were 


charge was 


provided by the AAI A slight 


nade for GI meals Tt Cadets, carefully 


chosen by unit ¢ ymmanders on the basis of 


merit, wore distinctive uniforms and blended 
e GI procedure as if they 


und parcel of the Army Air Forces 


th were part 


1 
personnel 


500 Cadets at Selfridge Field 


The Michigan Wing sent nearly 500 cadets 


ne summer 


Selfridge Field for ¢ encamp 
nent Beginning in July, groups were sent 
very two weeks Cadet Commandant for 


Army Air Forces bases 


ARMY CAMP SCENES like these were en- 
acted all over the country in recent weeks 
as 9,000 CAP Cadets moved into AAF 


bases as guests for two-week training 
periods. Above are some of hundreds of 
Colorado's Cadets accommodated at 


Lowry Field. At right center is a group 
of lucky Indiana Cadets in an AAF glider 
snatched from the ground by a pick-up 
plane at Stout Field. At right bottom 
are AAF and CAP officers testing mess 
hall accommodations for Michigan Cadets 
at Selfridge Field. 





the six-week encampment was Capt. Larry O 


Smith of the Michigan Wing staff 


Gar Wood’s two planes given to the Sea 
plane Squadron are being used for familiariza 


tion flights for cadet units in Detroit This 


under the command of 


Haboush 


squadron is 


William 


Capt 


Not the Best, but Oldest 


The Grand Junction Group of the Colorado 
Wing claims the oldest active CAP pilot in 
Nelson, 77-year-old rancher. Nelson 


learned to fly at 73 and has made numerous 


Starr 


long cross-country 


ern states. 

























































AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


PILOT 
EQUIPMENT 


> 


INSTRUMENT REPAIRS 


Affiliates at: 


ADD. 


ON 
at! SU» 
\* CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GA. 





er raTlOm Burry coee 
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CHARLOTTE 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


NASHVILLE 


ENGINE PARTS 


MECHANICS’ 
TOOLS 


MAGNAFLUXING 


ORLANDO 
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trips to eastern and south- 





recommended 








Valuable CAP Cadet raphy of additional texts as 
° by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Preflight Manuals The AAF Office of Flying Safety, which 
Distributed to Youths prepared the manual by direction of Maj 
Gen. R. W. Harper, Assistant Chief of Air 
‘ puees) strated and of Staff, Training, deserves much credit for the 
Mic Forces 224 page preflight manual. It closely resembles the 
' presented to each AAF Pilot’s Information File, except that the 
j a . 
Civil Air Patro cadet text is written for beginners rather than 
‘ ples leading for experts. Some twelve officers of the AAI 
: se Cade . worked months in consultation with CAP 
in fl g. ¢ Q ificers and specialists to assemble the material, 
and other avia ind studied similar manuals used by cadets in 
if manual is a Canada and other countries, as well as exist 
f asily-understood ing Army and Navy texts and those of private 
ire keved publishers 
wit! ri 1 
. ege 
im’s purpose and =~ Nebraska Wing Mobilized 
aterial a Wha : , 
Mobilization of the Nebraska Wing at the 
lak 1 Weather in ? j 
National Guard camp at Ashland was sched 
MM 7 ' ; he 
. ’ Way 1 uled for late in August Army routine 
7 : Recognizing special training programs, and flying missions 
technica were the order of the day for approximately 
, i 1 bibliog 400 members of the Wing 
Ta rreraft Porterfield Interstate Fairchild 24s and Other 
pf an bart r component, from no to tail! 
ENGINES 
Franklin. Continental 65s. Warner 145 and ther 
Engine Parts and Accessories 
BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 
\ 2 I Private-Commercial Written and Flight Exan $2.50 
“1 ol Flicht Sequence. detailed booklet with diagrams 25 
} ( oO atior limited supply 5 
Wir f Ethiopia, fictior limited supply 5 
R tele . Operator Aid, third class quiz, limited supply 
fet t Log Box designed for all flying and hp., printed on 
dger paper, bound in leatherette > 50 
8242 Travelair Across from Municipal Airport Houston 12, Texas 














Mahe YOUR Repairs OUR Business 


ustang Aviation 


TWO OPERATIONS TO SERVE YOU 


MUSTANG FIELD* 
N. W. Highway at Abrams 


LOVE FIELD* 


Hangar 10 


P. O. Bex Ne. 7172 P. O. Box No. 548, 8S. M. U. 
Phone D-4-2365 Phone T-3-2878 
Dallas, Texas Dallas, Texas 


*Closed to Civilians *Land at Mustang 





e 


pletely overhaul your 





OUR REPAIR 
SHOP 


INSTRUMENT 
REPAIRS 


given immediate 





at Love Field is 

quipped to com- : attention by an airline 
instrument repair 

engine or plane , specialist 


Scott Tail Wheels and parts ready for delivery now. 


When in Dallas MAKE “MUSTANG” YOUR PORT OF CALL 
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Busiest Week Recorded 
By Colorado Wing 


In a single week the Colorado Civil Air 
Patrol: 

Dropped food, clothing and medical sup- 
plies to the passengers of a stranded motor 
rail-car near Lizard Head Pass 

Participated in an army search mission 
covering parts of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Oklahoma 

Flew army rations to a ground party seek 
ing the bodies of two CAP flyers killed in the 
mountains of New Mexico on the same searcl 
mission 

Inaugurated Red Cross drive in Denver 
with a flight over the city in a plane with 
2 neon red cross, and broadcast from an ac 


companying ship 


Gave orientation flights to CAP Cadets ir 
Pueblo 
Assisted in reorganizing Wyoming CAP 


wing in Cheven 


Ohio Wing Establishes 
Field Hq. at Columbus 





The Ohio Wing of the CAP has established 
field headquarters at Don Scott Field, Ohio 
State University’s new 400-acre airport at 
Columbus I} agreement between Wing 
fheials and the University’s board of trustees 
followed an inspection of the port facilities by 
National Commander Col. Earle I Johnson 
ind Lt. Col. G. A. Stone, commander of the 
Ohio Wing 

The field wil be used to week-end 
bivouacs for CAP Cadets Tents and other 
equipment needed will be furnished by the 
Army The Ohio Wing recruiting program 
is expected to enroll 2,000 teen-age boys and 
girls this year With 6,000 enlistments, the 
Ohio Wing is second only to New York Wing 


in strength 


Camouflage Project 
Covered in New Jersey 


An interesting study of camouflage has been 
Civil 


Highlights of 


undertaken by 
Air Patrol in 


senior personnel of the 


Newark, N. J 


the intensive course, directed by Warrant 
Officer Arthur King, New Jersey Wing Aide, 
who is an expert cam yufleur, include projects 
to construct and oper atc hidden anti-aircraft 
guns (not real ones, f course) machine 
guns, fox holes and the like The students 


believe this is the most thorough treatment 
of camouflage given by any CAP unit in the 


country 


Wing ¢ 


recently 


arroll D. Smith, Jr., 
Mary New 
relations officer, to han- 
and Let. Frank 
othcer 


mmander ( 
appointed Lt Grizzard, 
ark Squadron public 
dle Wing public rel 
Newark Squad: yn 
Wine 


ations 
Burns, raining 


¢ post of Training Othe 


CAP’er Aids Bomb Output 


A delayed sl! 
threatened to hold up the night shift at 
Motor Works at Lansing, Mich., last 
until Lt. Art King, CAP flight leader at Cros- 
Mich., 


winds which grounded other small planes, Lt. 


bomb parts 
Reo 


month 


ipment of small 


well, was called in. Despite strong 


King rushed the bomb parts to Lansing in his 


Taylorcraft in time to allow the night shift 


to go ahead with production instead of post 


poning the process until the next day 
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ver the wrong fence However, TPFA is spoke their pieces and elected the new officers, 


not agin eating wonderful barbecue, swim who are: Les Stringer, president, Wichita 
ming in fish ponds, tipping Buds over lightly, Falls (Les is a cattleman and rancher who 
or any other sensible ideas along that line uses his plane to cover many hundreds of 

The convention led off with a meetin’: acres); first vice president, Dr. Tom Conner, 
then a dinner complete with an A-1 after Dallas; second vice president, Adolph Pfeffer, 
speaker, John H. Frederick, University of Houston; treasurer, Mrs. Jimmie Kolp, Elec- 
Texas, on state aviation legislation; then some tra; secretary, George Haddaway; a board 
hangar work which, by great perseverance of governors and directors, including: R. L. 
managed to last until sunrise Bowen, chairman; Woodie Zachry, Waco; ] 


A. Knolle, Alice; Howard Smith, Dallas; Ellis 


About noon on Saturday, everybody came 


Gotcher, Houston; I ce Myers, Houston; 


to (heat exhaustion) and we held a new 
neetin’: clected new officers and heard the Jimmy Marshall, Beaumont; Joe  Blieden, 
proposed change of constitutior Everybody Beaumont; Bill Mathews, San Antonio; “Red” 


was fur everything except Les Stringer and Cross, Austin; W. C. Fawcett, Kerrville; Roy 
George Haddaway who balked like a pair of Taylor, Fort Worth; Dean Porter, Browns 
ville; Travis Price, Center; Roy Arledge, 


West Texas burros over being what they 
Stamford; Francis Yoas, Sanderson; Herman 


called railroaded into being president and sec 


tarv of the TPFA However, we know all Barrow, Electra; Elmo Penn, Kilgore; Bob 
will turn out well due to what George said Reed, San Angelo; “Wildcat” Shirley, Chil 

was, “getting off to a clean start This had dress. 
reference to a fish pond complete with frogs Others well known at all Texas airports 
By TONY HAGMANN fish and lily pads and some amphibious mem who attended the meeting included: Ruth and 
bers of TPFA who got cooled off in it. Theit Bobby Taylor; Hart Bowman, Dallas; Ed 
feet must have slipped Travis, CAA, Fort Worth; Bill Berry, CAA, 
Ot a rlac i : beer uly There was a cocktail party given by Bob Fort Worth; George Jalonick, Southwest Air 
8 29 and ch A ust wa umber one LeSage, presided over by his charmin’ datter motive; Weldon Williams, Don McCann, Air 
[he Texas Private Fliers Association took up AlRose Line Definitely a success! And a Associates; Nan A. Cardwell and Little Nan 
w here et ft a ¢ p t Vear ZO wimming party in the c yidest pool we vy Biegs, who took notes at all the meetings; 
accoU rt ne serious fig " and v yut our toot u We found the water Lee Davis; Tom Collins, AirPlan; Mac Davis; 
d t w back b lawn sprinkler very nice And man Clarence Dale; Bud Welton; Bob Thomas 
‘ the agi b und 1 friends escaping from dull duties champir American Airlines; Bill Pelly; Dick Bartholo 
Ay requir some fight fa ghtly dif it the bit ¢t vlp win the war and geet the mew: Ed Nilson, now with Beech Aircraft; 
terent nature IPFA w t t record : boys home They said and meant every word R. G. McDaniel; W. L Paul, Corpus (¢ hristi; 
trictly agin anything whic might be ad We're agin changin’ things too muc Sam H. Coffman; Seth Barwise We kept 
se to aviati is aw A e ma | our fightin’ members come me and looking for some of our members who couldn't 
f legislatio rate federa Fach membx we wil y to protec sts unt make it, like Gene Royer of Aircredit, and 
going to keep r her good eye on a they dk Eddie Jackson, Globe Aircraft, who are al 
yw-maker ) ’ i O ired fifty % said the du ways so generous in backing anything for the 





f , WSS ae, iM Dallas 


|i VSS. 





C. A. A. Approved Repair Station No. 168 


Major and Minor Repair of Aircraft and Aircraft Engines 


Aircraft Radio Service . . . Instrument Repair 
Aircraft and Engine Inspections 
Gas and Oil 


DALLAS AVIATION. SCHOOL 
Major W. F. Long, Pres. 
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Guiberson family school here in Cowtown, and a by-word for It was Salud, Amigos! at the reception given 
for aviation And getting the job done. Les Bowman and Marty by Mayor Gage for the Inter-American Avia 
who are in China ure struttin’ again their datter Larnie tion trainees who are studying here under 
Australia and other and «son-in-law Jack Allen Lt. jg) have CAA sponsorship. Among the local lights at 
who used ¢ presented them with another granddaughter the reception for the forty-seven students 
appy as a couple of blister were Mayor Gage and L. P. Cookingham, their 
ttle. Pop Johnson is almost wives, and Dr. Clarence R. Decker, the Cuban 

plane which got a consul, Louis R. Inwood and W. T. Miller 
whale of a welcom t the announcement Because Kansas City is important as a 
ad in SOUTHERN FLIcHt Fort Worth is trathe exchange point in the center of the 
nning wild with beauty; Globe Aircraft has United States, a petition was filed by Mayor 


announced tne atest model 


Swift which is a Gage to intervene in the applications of 
ribbon winner tor looks Eddie Jackson eighteen airlines for routes in Mexico, Central 
Ummm you should fly ‘er Well . und South America and in the Caribbean 
Taylor, Gene Royer, Wm. McDonald Pfc. Tuffey (and well named!) is mascot 
worth visiting, too, so why for the 33rd Ferrying Group at Fairfax Field 
und have a pow wow? Meacham He went “jeeping’ to the zoo the other day 
to private aviation to visit his friends there. Tuffey, by the way, 
Associates, Love Field, gave has been an attraction in two bond rallie 
for not including them in but he is definitely allergic to the ladies! 
xtes last month, for which Tuffey is a lion cub 


multiplied by thre And we are 4 low ranch-type structure serves as tem 








rr) not to be masculine too Because porary passenger station at our Grandview air 
THE FRIENDLY AIRPORT put st rmotive gave a three-alarm party port When a larger building is needed, the 
for ¢ n members of aviation folks that present one can be devoted to offices. The sta 
that ALWAYS has catered to the private was dilly undred and fitty showed up tion contains a passenger lobby, rest rooms, 
pilot rt eC U nd cokes and th ere operations room for airline employes, ticket 
bureau, and an observation platform on _ the 
Individual T Hangars \ ré out Pet ender? P ron‘ 

First a Shop , lyin f m ¢ . 0 “We Will Rehabilitate the Returned Vet 
ye foc omaggg c ist re tl over nt ne rans” was th top! liscussed by Mr John 

All Weather Runway , : — Gnu . 


Flight Instrection A. Brody, director of the U. S. Veterans Ad 


ministration in Kansas Cty, when he spoke 


Planes for Rent ; 
lang pilots tn t before the local unit of the Women’s Na 


WHITE ROCK AIRPORT ‘ ave you heard, is about Bruce ; tional Aeronautical Association at its regular 

lone, AIR ASSOCIATES? s th dinner meeting in the Hotel Phillips on August 

Shop es q Office ; 

F2-2127 CURTIS PARKER F2-2416 “ n-pour tourteen-ounce oO ’ 12th Col. Ruby D. Garrett introduced the 

DALLAS Owner-Instructor TEXAS prou in't n x him speaker. Six new members were added to the 
Unit 
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| IRCREDIT 3 > AIRC R AF cies NSUR ORS 


— INC. 


FINANCE 


YOUR AIRPLANE YOUR AIRPLANE 


e Low Cost e Low Rates 

e Fast Service e Broad Coverage 

e Repair Loans @ Cash or Repair Settlements 

e Convenient Terms @ Quick, Intelligent Claim Service 

















Write, wire or phone — all details easily and quickly handled by mail 


GENE ROYER, Executive Vice President 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth 
6-1164 — Day and Night Phones — 7-5450 


e4 ... we are pioneers of the Southwest Aviation Industry! 
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Owned and operated by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. this NC-59 is used to check range stations, inspect 
airports and to carry out general rules and regulations 
pertaining to air safety. It is serviced and maintained 
by Southwest Airmotive. 

















Rast efficient service for every type of engine, 
plane and accessory! Whether your ship is a 
Cub, a Howard or a DC 3—whether your engine 
is a 65 Lycoming or a Wright Cyclone—South- 
west has the equipment and the skilled manpower 
to do your work and do it fast. Backed by years of 
experience in overhauling thousands of engines 
and aircraft for the government as well as for 
private and commercial owners, the Southwest 
plant is compietely equipped for high precision 
engine, air frame, instrument, radio and propeller 
work. Today Southwest is giving America's fastest 
and most efficient maintenance service for private 
and commercial aviation. 


© COMPLETE AIRLINE TYPE MAINTENANCE 
* FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 


e LOVE FIELD * DALLAS, TEXAS 


very Pound Saved on a Delta Airliner 
Has a High Monetary Value 


4l 


SAYS GEORGE R. CUSHING 
OPERATIONS MANAGER 


DELTA AIR LINES 


“The value of a pound of pay load during the life 
of an airliner has been variously estimated. The 
exact value will, of course. vary with the degree of 


utilization of the equipment, 


“Certainly, during this period of capacity loads, 


every pound which can be saved has a hich mone- 





tary value. and will at times be priceless. 


\ few pounds saved may mean that another NUTS SAVE UP 


PER PLANE 


. Being all metal, they are TOUGHER 
time, or that another sack of mail can go aboard. and SAFER as well as LIGHTER. 


soldier gets home for his last leave, that another 
war-valuable shipment of express gets through on 


In Delta we prefer not to express such things in © Can be used over and over again. 


“Outlast the plane.” 
A , e Now used on every type of military 


7¥ els \/ ’ - 


dollars and cents.” 


aircraft. 

Actual weights of over 250 different self-locking Will be standard on commercial planes 
nuts used in aircraft, comprehensively reviewed for after Victory. 

Approved by all government aviation 


the convenience of aircraft designers, engineers, 
agencies. 


operating and maintenance personnel. Copy will 


be sent vou, free. on request. 
S \ juest BOOTS WING-STYLE 


Motion Picture —“All Work And No Play"—1I6 mm. sound — 30 minutes ‘ HEX NUT 
Write for information (W6S. 8-32) 
The comparable fiber- 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS ce Mey bn eyeeny 
The, hey Fly With Ther Book Gn Tighe! With pay iy With Their Boots On —Light@ — ne 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. V 














Representotives in New York + Chicogo « Detroit . Indianapolis + los Angeles « Kansas City « Dallas « Toronto « Montreal + Vancouver 











